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[‘‘ WHo’s UP THERE?’ CRIED THE RECTOR ANGRILY. ‘‘1’LL HAVE THAT TREE CUT Down!”’) 


TWICE CHOSEN. 


— wa 


CHAPTER I, 
** Scamp.” 


“Scamp! Scamp! where are you?”’ cried a 
pleasant, manly voice; but there was not the 
faintest response, for ‘‘ Scamp,” otherwise 
Adela Thorndyke, was deep in a sensational 
novel, and had no mind to be disturbed, even 
by her father. 

‘* Thomas, what has become of Miss 
Adela?” be asked of the old gardener, who 
had lived at the Rectory with him before 
Adela was born. 

A white hand parted the leaves of an 
ancient walnut tree, and a dainty index finger 
was shaken at the factotum warningly, even 
menacingly ; but the Rector of Winsthorpe 
was not a man to be trifled with, except by 
One person, his daughter Scamp, his one and 
only, arid it must be added, spoilt child; and 
although Thomas saw the warning hand he 





dared not say he did not know where the j 


young lady was. 

He pushed back his hat, and screwed up his 
mouth gravely, and raised his honest eyes to 
his master’s face. 

‘‘ Miss Ad’la’s somewhere about, sir,’ he 
said. ‘* Maybe she won't be long.” 

‘Come, no prevarication, Thomas ; you 
know where she is!” and the keen grey orbs 
of the clergyman, who had once been an officer, 
fixed upon him relentlessly. 

“Maybe, sir,” he returned, reluctantly ; 
‘“‘ but, you see, Miss Ad'la has ears, and if she 
wanted to come ——” 

‘*T believe you have let her go up that tree 
again,’’ said the Rector, hotly. 

‘‘ Me let her!’ answered the old man, in 
helpless bewilderment. ‘‘ Lor,sir, how could 
I ever stop Miss Ad’la?” and he laughed an 
amused chuckle. 

A middle-aged lady here joined the Rector, 
walking by the side of a tall, aristocratic- 
looking man of some five and-thirty years of 
age, whose hair was dark and close cropped, 
his features fine and well-chiselled, while his 
soft brown moustache could not hide the 


sweet grave mouth ; his eyes were large and 
hazel in hue, black-lashed, and earnest in ex- 
pression. 

‘‘ My dear,”’ said the Rector, irritably, “I 
believe Adela to be up in that tree, and I have 
said I won’t have it, over and over again. One 
of these days she'll break her neck, and who 
would have thought it? It was easier to keep 
a whole regiment in order than that slip of a 
girl. Thomas, is Miss Adela up there or 
no?” 

The hand became doubly animated among 
the green leaves, and a pair of hazel eyes 
were fixed upon it, while a smile parted the 
grave lips. 

‘* Well, she be,’’ replied the old man, regret- 
fully. ‘I can’t tell you an untruth, master.” 

‘*Oh, you sneak!” cried a bright, mellow, 
girlish voice, and the yellow paper-covered 
novel came whirling at the old man’s head. 

The gardener ducked, and the book hit Mr. 
Thorndyke upon the shoulder. 

“A novel, too, I vow!” he exclaimed, 
angrily. “I will not allow Adela to read 
novels; she is too young to have her head 





filled with rubbish. Mamma, it is for you to 
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see that such books do not get in her way,” 
and he handed it to his-wife. 

“ But really, Hdward, I know nothing.abont 
it. This volume is not ours!” said Mrs. 
Thorndyke, somewhat helplessly, looking at it 
the while. 

‘« Well, give it to me then, and I'll find out 
to whom it doés belong, and they shall.have a 
spice of my mind upon the subject,” and he 
began to turn the leaves over with a quick 
hand. 

A sudden commotion was heard in the tree, 
and the leaves commenced to quiver, the 
poughs to shake, and a bright .espiégle face 
peeped out from the branches. 

‘* Let me have it back, dad !’’ said Adela, 
coaxingly. “I know you will, for you are 
such a dear old pet, and never refuse me any- 
thing.” 

“Nothing that is for your good, Seamp;” he 
replied, the clouds passing from bis brow, and 
then he turned, with a smile, to his:friend. 

‘Did you ever know such a little witeh? ” 
he laughed. 
to have a-danghter like Scamp to worry you.’ 

‘“‘If that is Scamp I don’t think I should 
object,” said Captain Egerton, his eyes fixed 
on the beautifal,.animated face framed inthe 


a of the walnut leaves. 
4brown, curly head which the sun 
hed Seapets ae pa to burnished gold, a+ 
= = ih ak ec, set in dark.curved) 
shes, ee'in them. "Pwo! 
coral-red cupition acs and a-row of ypearllike 


and st 

“ Did you@wer see such a witch ?” xepeated | 
her jothenaaeens oe ather with Joving pride.) 
- Adin, Mimae book is this? Imean do 

now !”’ 

When Mr. Thorndyke called her Adela she 
Knew hewmeant to try and be firm with ‘her, 
and that«there would \be the semblance of a 
battle: between them, and she made a mutinous 


moue. 

Then the remembrance ¢ame to :her that 
there was a name.on .one.of the first: of 
the bookjand she determined -that her father 
should not see it. 

The Jovely vision vanished, and a violent 
scrambling took place among the verdant 
leaves, and in a few moments the girl swung 
herself down with a graceful movement = 
rhea sogiliay and descended a 
Rector with outstretched arms, 
threw around his neck, and kis hissed hin oo on 
cheeks and brow; then, as if purely ‘by acci 
dent, she took the book ‘trom his hand, and he 
never saw that he was vanquished. 

Mrs. Thorndyke recognised the fact, and 
smiled, for thus the battle generally ended-be- 
tween her husband and daughter. 

‘* Egerton,”’ he said, ‘‘ let me introduce you 
to my girl,’ and turning to her, he added, 
“you have often heard me speak of Captain 
Egerton, Scamp, have you.not?”’ 

‘* Often,” she answered ; ‘‘ but I expected to 
see an old fellow like——,” and she hesitated 
and blushed. 

‘‘ Like me, eh!” dJaughed Mr. 'Thorndyke. 
** You see she is truthful, if not polite, Eger- 
ton ” 


“I would rather see it so than the other 
way. Andso, Miss Scamp, you have heard of 
me? and I have very, very often heard of you ; 
so we must be friends.” 

‘Must we?’’ she asked, stadying his face. 
“T shall like that.’ 

‘Forward young puss ” said her father, 
pulling her hair. 

** Notforward, Thorndyke, honest ; and now, 
young lady,” he added, ‘‘are you not going to 
shake hands?” 

“No, I wasn’t, because mine are all dirty 
from climbing the tree,” she laughed. 

‘*T rather like clean dirt,” he said, joining 
in her merriment. 

“ Now, loek here, Adela,” began her father, 
sternly, “you are'too old for tree-climbing, 


and I won't have it!” 


“Ah! Egerton, you're lugky not 4, 


read books!” she exclaimed, piteously. 
“ Why, dad, where is my fun to comein?” 

‘Bless me, child, are there.not plenty of 
other things to do?” 

“ Nothing but viding Peggy barebacked, and 
you say Iam tooold for that; in fact, I am 
either too, old.or too young for everything I 
care to do! ”’ 

‘““ Why, Dela, there’s tennis, and badminton, 
and bowls, and you may ride-on Peeey as 
often.as you like with a saddle, and read_the 
books your father chooses for you, and sit in 
the tent, or under the verandah. There are 
plenty of things to amuse you, dear child!” 
said Mrs. Thorndyke. 

“Tennis isstoo het unless you have#eme 
one to pick,yp*thesballs,” she returned, #hak- 


ing ‘her t head. ‘ Dhere's: ‘too 
much wind for bend, ene eee 
worry you to death. I:don't care for bowls ; ) 

it. makesyour hack athe. I hate riding ish, 
a saddle; jit’s 400-tame; you might-as.well .sit | 
in an eemohair .at home. 


As dor *beoks of; 
cher wellshaped 





‘ . Astor 
tent “ite ‘tiling vend po nt 
draugh gives you.e 8 neck 
Not-one of those #hings -will amuse me 
‘hittle bit, mother mine ;/but Dido” Es 
#eook in my snug georner i ' 
she.added, ‘with sth See 


ee ‘ee 3 a 


. 
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dear, good gi 7 Why, where-is#hat .'; 
‘Bat ‘Adela Thorndyke was-out of hat, | fath 
asaronning fleet 


or pretended to\be,and w: 
steps noross the lawn. 


‘Tt -is to.screen some ‘one .élse, ‘net: ecestti a 


shethas carried off that:volume. Tvhave said 
I ill not ‘have books lent her until I have 
segn ‘them ; ibut -she Pe them, nevertheless, 
somehow, qwtheedles 


sont of someone, I 
peal : 


the ‘Captain, “ 
say tome on the pce If 


ce mygeremnme =m l 


here, Thorndyke, I -warn you. Serj ; 


will be able to lead.me away 
pean ree up in that tree-with her ‘befoxe 
a week 
They all angbed atthe ddea ; but it soon 
| came about for all that. 


———e—_— 


CHAPTER Il. 
“« PRIENDS.” 


Mr. anp Mrs. ‘Trornprxrhad™gone outto 
pay a round of visits, and the Captain and 
Adela had watched ‘them ‘drive off im the vil- 
lage cart with Peggy, till they were out of 


sight. 

Then the girl turned suddenly, and looked 
at her companion. 

‘‘ What shall we do?” she asked. 

“ Anything you like,” he responded. 
at your service.’ 

‘* Really ?.or is that politeness ? "’ 

‘‘ Really! I'll do whatever you ask me—if 
it be to turn catherine wheels like the.street 
Arabs for your. amusement. I learnt the ac- 
complishment when I.wasaboy.”’ 

She clapped her hands. 

‘* I should like to see you—but I won’t ask 
that, for you were wounded in.the head, were 
you not? and it might make you ill.” 

“It’s more than likely,’ be laughed. ‘‘I 
forget I.am cracked china sometimes.” 

‘* And, besides, you are too tall.and dignified 
for that sortof thing. I shouldn’t.like you if 
you looked ridiculous.” 

‘*Then youdo like me, Adela?” he said 


“ ars course I do; you're a dear, and awfully 
nice.’ 
They were walking around the.garden now, 


“ I'm 





“Too old to climb trees, and too young to 


and she stopped before a rose tree and 





plucked him a lovely bud, and placed it in 
his button-hole, with the innocent freedom of 
@-child. 

‘‘ There ! now it is your turn to give me one, 
Captain,” she said merrily. 

He turned to a syringa bush laden with 
white flowers, filling the air with its sweet- 
ness, and picked a spray. 

‘‘ Here are orange. blossoms for you, Scamp,”’ 
he said softly. 

‘Papa would call that talking -nonsense,”’ 
she replied, shaking her sunny head, “ because 
they are not, and you know it, Captain 

mn. 
4Athey came to the old walnut tree; and 
stood beneath it. 

“Don't you want to smoke?” she asked, 
“Llike the smell of tobacco:out-of-doors.”’ 

“T shouldn't mind .a -weed at.all,”the ad- 


willfind it quiteeasy:” 
i TE ahs hae ‘young enthusiasm, and 












the = psehs lellacy tekemmenen booking 
~# What ver ae *ahe said. “Arc 


not csoended od wi fa 


n ane be 
Keefer in.a few 
po a were -s08 jby side.upon 
throne which 80° loyed—he 


enjoying. cigar she-aat by, 
‘the white smoke pthrough the 


Adela?” be asked, a 


nt-crossing hic 
eontracting 


7 re ee aboutetwenty.” 

“ 

oan. But I coy Gtewasn't po- 
lite #0 ask ladies their ages 


«Do ? ” 
oS 


| eyes looking 


Jai@:his hand mponher atm, and she Tooked a ~~ 


‘biz. 

Well?’ the said, interrogatively. 

“IT want you to be always just what you 
are,” she answered, with a smile. 

“A pretty compliment, Scamp,” he said, 
with a brightened look. ‘ Never, never, more 
nor less to you than Iam now? Is that your 
wish ?” 

‘“‘ Certainly never less!” And then she hesi- 
tated, but turned her bright eyes to his 
frankly. 

“I want you to promise that we shall 
always be friends!’ she went on eagerly. ‘I 
know you're.a great deal older, and all that, but 
I like you, and I don’t care for many. people!” 

‘Of course, we will be friends, Scamp. We 
are friends, my child, and will. remain so, so 
long as you will let the compact last.” And 
he took her hand and held it in.a firm.clasp. 

Suddenly she broke out into a merry laugh. 


“Do you. know.yeu are g me in 
disobedience ?’’ she asked. 

“I knew I should if ever I were put to the 
test!” he said, laughing too, “I told Thorn- 


dyke so!” 
vs Told father? And “er did he aay?” 
‘‘He didn't say much. He thought. it was 
fun, but - mene it was yng ‘ss 7 
mood, oy pa eoqnitni peobe-it, Swit the bright 
upturned glance 
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* You..won’t split upon Horace, will you ? 
You shouldn't: have.seen,the book if Lhad not 
thought I could trust you!” 

‘You can trust-me. The name.of Horace 
shali not pass my lips!” 

‘You are brick! I felt sure of it, or I 
shouldn’t-have asked you to be chums,” she 
replied with animation. 

* Brick !.chums!” The.terms would, have 
sounded fast and slangy from less. beautiful 
lips tban Adela Thorndyke’s, and have dis- 

ed the sensitive ears of Cecil .Egerton, 
but ehe.spoke them with such childlike grace 
and ease, looking so bright and-bhappy the 
while, that he could not.quarrel with them 
in her. 
“ Who taught you slang, young lady?” he 
inquired, :playfnlly. 

‘“* Not {yr may .bet!’’ she laughed. 
‘‘ He’s real riled: when.he hears-me.” 

“ Normamma!” suggested Cecil. 

‘“« Not exactly ;.mother .is very patient—but 
slang does,nearly give her a, fit.” 

“ Then: why.do you use it, little woman? It 
cannot add to. your, happiness, and from your 
account it.diminishes.that of your parents! "’ 

“ Not a bit.of it. I torment them, and they 
enjoy. it; it is.like being tickled with a feather— 
some people. delight init. Dad and mam do in 
my ,naughtiness; they -would be quite lost 
without it, .As to slang, I simply.love it; if 
we are to be friends you must not expect me 
to be.sedate, and sit on my‘hind legs all day. 
I — f 6 do it for any. one, not even for 
you 

‘Not for‘ Horace ?”’-he asked. ‘ 

“Horace!” and she broke:out into morri- 
ment. ‘ Why, he likes it; he has taught me 
all the-mischief. I-know !” 

“Oh! ‘has he? You seem -an-apt pupil!” 
retorted Captain Egerton, amusement-and 
= straggling: for the mastery in his 
mind. 

“Lam,’’ she admitted, ‘‘beecause I enjoy it 
so much!" 

‘* Enfant terrible |” he sighed. 

“ By-the bye,” said Adela, reflectively, ‘ you 
have broken your word !'” 

“T have! How?” 

‘* You said the name-of Horace:should not 
pass your lips;.and it has!” 

“ Oh! ‘Ldlidn’tmean to you, child! ” 

* Well, then ‘you're forgiven—but to no one 
> supe + ; 

ot what is this. paragon of perfection 
like?” asked:-Cecil, somewhat bitterly. 

‘*T.mever :said he was,perfection! I said he 
was awfully jolly, and so he:is !” 

‘* Well! what is he like?” 

‘‘ Like ? Not at all like you!” 
an cae is only telling me what he is not 

ike!” 

“Oh! I.see, I.must mind my P's and Q's 
with you, Mr. Severity ; you’re nearly as bad 
as Mrs. Jackson, who comes ‘here some- 
times!” 

“‘ And.what does Mrs. Jackson do’? ”’ 

“Do! Why, she’s an-authoress, and edits me 
upon -every possible occasion. ~Do you know 
any. authors ?-Save me from them ! ” 

** Yes !-I- know afew!” 

‘* What-do you think of them ?”’ 

‘I generally find them inclined to be silent 
and -reseryed ;. people are too apt to try and 
draw them-out, and make 2 show of them, I 
fancy, and they resent it, and. keep their ideas 
for their books ! ” 

“T wish Mrs. Jackson would!” 

Then she began again,— 

“Don't they ever try to edit you?”’ 

‘““No! I suppose they think 1’m past it!” 

“‘T shouldbe “glad if Mrs. Jackson would 
think tbat of me,” said Adela. 

Scamp! You should wish to be 


“Should I?” she inquired, naively. ‘‘ Well, 
I don't—I like being naughty best. No one 
woulddove me half so well if I were not a 
Seamp. If I were tractable and obedient 


everyone would say I.was a very good girl, 
and there the matter would end; there would 
be no further interest in me, you see; but it’s 





~ 


a little excitement for everyone to scold me, 
and forgive me, and all that, both for them 
and forme, It must be very oppressive to be 
a saint!” 

‘It never struck me in that light before,” 
laughed Cecil; ‘‘but now you mention it, 
there is something in the idea. The wild son 
is always the mother's favourite, I do be. 
lieve.” 

*Of course heis! From the lost sheep in 
the parable down to. me,.the naughty one gets 
all the petting—the bad little animal got 
carried, and all the rest had to trudge home 
on foot.’ 

‘So. I suppose you.never mean to try and 
become a.model young woman ?’’ 

‘‘Not I. I should bore myself terribly, and 
how ‘Horace and Lilian would langh at me!” 

** &nd who is Lilian ? ” 

‘Oh! she’sa chum of mine, too. Lilian 
Freemantle her name is, and she’s a very 
pretty girl indeed. It’sa pity you can’t sce 
her; but she’s, at school now. She is the 
daughter of Sir Richard Freemantle of Mars. 
den Hall,and.he’s an old tartar. He would 
make a nun of Lilian if he dared, and if it 
wera not for me the poor girl would be 
crushed ; but I am wicked enough fortwo, and 
help her when she wanis it.”’ 

“‘T hope you don’t lead her into mischief, 
Scamp.” 

“ Of course Ido when I can. Sir Richard 
won't let. her see anyone but ourselves, and 
fondly thinks she cannot takeany harm under 
the Rector’s wing, and when he is here I’m.as 
demure as a mouse.” 

‘* I didn’t know mice were demure.” 

‘* Now you're editing! I didn’t think you 
would be so nasty. You’re as bad as Mrs. 
Jackson.” 

“ What, quite? ’ 

‘Well, nearly. In fact, I’m not sure you're 
not. worse,. because, you know, we're friends.” 

‘And do you think friends. ought never to 
correct cach. other, little one?”’ 

‘‘ Never. They ought to think whatever. the 
other does.is.right, aud accept their acts and 
sayings without question. That ie my idea of 
friendship,” she said, warmly, ‘‘and so it is 
Lilian’s too.” 

‘* And Horace’s?” 

‘“* Yes, and Horace’s.”’ 

“ Well, it is not mine, Adela,” and he was 
silent. 

The girl sat. still, pondering his words, and 
he gently blew away his clondlets of white 
vapour with.an unconcerned look. 

She hoped he.wonld begin to speak again; 
but he did not, and she was soon tired of 
being quiet. 

«« What is yours?” she inquired, at length. 

“My what?” he answered, with apparent 
indifference. 

She flushed. 

‘\Oh, if you have so soon forgotten it, does 
not matter | ’’she said, vexedly. 

“ And if I have not forgotten?” 

“Then you're a horror!” she retorted, 
springing up, ‘‘and I’m off.” 

He stretched out his hand and stayed her. 

‘*‘ Where are you going, Scamp ?”’ 

“ Anywhere.away from you; I don’t care 
where.” 

‘Then you may as well sit down again.” 

She hesitated. 

She didn't really want to go; she would 
much prefer to spend the rest of the after- 
noon by his side, but she was, annoyed with 
him. 

‘‘ Will you stay if I give you my definition 
of friendship?” he asked, with a smile, draw- 
ing her towards him. ‘ 

“Yes, if you will do that,” and his smile 
was reflected upon her face. 

“+ Well, sit down, Jittle one, and I’ll try ; but 
I'm not good at putting my thoughts upon 
such subjects.into shape.” . 

He took a long pull at his weed, as if to 
draw inspiration from it,and began,— 

“T domot consider a friend shuts his eyes 
to.obvious faults.” 

“ That is telling me, what you do not con- 





sider friendship, not what you do!” she re: 
torted, severely, repeating his own words. 

‘“* Mocking bird!” he laughed, * you've 
scattered all my ideas, and they were snblime! 
You'll never now hear the grand image under 
which I was aboat to paint my wingless 
Cupid.”’ F 

“Oh! a sort of lost chord, eh! Well, if 
this is the ‘way you keep your promises I 
won't trust you again,” and once more she 
arose. then as suddenly stopped. 

‘What do you mean by a wingless Cupid, 
Captain Eyerton ? ”’ 

* Do you not know the lines,— 


‘* Friendship is love without wings ?” 


That will do for my definition, Scamp. 


; Love may be blind to faults, frieadship is 





not; Love may jmake diflicubties fly, for 
friendship they will only walk.” 

‘* How do you' know? Have you ever been 
in love?” she asked, turning her great eyes 
upon him. 

“Never! have you? ” 

“No, but I -should like to -be; it -must be 
such fun.” : 

“ Fon?” 

“Awful fun. Do you know I-am sure I 
should torment my lover dreadfully.”’- 

‘‘I can quite believe it,’’ he said, ‘breaking 
out into a hearty laugh. ‘ You’re a perfect 
little Phyllis ; your father should have named 
you so.” 

“ And what did ‘she do? something nice?” 
she asked archly. 

“ Naughty, and nice,’ he returned. “Don't 
you know the song?” 

‘“No, do -yousingit? lhave heard papa 
say you have a beautiful voice.” 

“'Phat is very kind of him, I'm stre,” 

‘* Will you sing me Phyllis ?" 

‘* Well, I’m afraid I can’t-after that.”’ 

“Do, please. I-want so much to hear the 
words, ’ and she laid her hand upon his arm in 
a manner not to be resisted. 

He took his cigar from ‘his lips: end laid it 
aside, and turning to-her with a suile, sang a 
snatch of the old ballad,— 

‘“ Phyllis is my only joy, 
Faithless as the wind or seas, 
Sometimes forward,.sometimes coy, 
Yet she never fails to please.” 


“ It is very pretty,’’ she said,“ but Captain 
Egerton, do you'think I am faithless ?” 

‘‘T hope -ndt, child, but who ean tell? 
Even gold must betried by fire. Of one thing 
Tam certwin, you will be ‘the-joy.and torment 
of some poor fellow’s life-one of these-days.’’ 

“Would you be sorry for him? ”’ 

“I harcly know. If you loved him a little— 
yes ! ” 

‘** And if I were very fond of him?” 

* You would make’him wildly happy, or in- 
tensely miserable,” he said gravely, -even 
sadly. 

“ How old are you?” she asked irrelevently. 

‘Tam thirty-five. Why?” 

‘** Because you were looking a hundred just 
now, and as though you had ‘been a judge on 
the bench all your life.’”’ 

«Was I of so very severe an aspect ?” 

“Very. Vinegar cruets were nothing to 

ou ! ” 
ic You're a polite young lady.” 

“Am 1? It’s to takethe edge off the compli- 
ment about your voice. Goon with the song, 
please,” 

‘‘ No, thanks!’” 

‘*“Yon’re sulky!” she asserted, looking at 
him fally. ‘* Well! you are touchy! Tf often 


! say much@worse things than that to Horace, 
| and he doesn’t mind a bit!” 


“Qh! bother Horace!” -he said, irritably. 

“Why, certainly!’ she replied, like a verit- 
able Yaukee, with an exwsperating langh. 

[Pm tired of him, Who isthe fellow? Does 
he live heie?” 

“If you're tired of him why do youask?” 

“ Because I wantto know, to be-sare!” 

“Well then, he-is the-son of Mc. Lake, the 
golicitor, and he'll be a lawyer himself come 
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day I suppose—although he doesn’t want to 
be ! ” 

‘** And what does he desire to be?” 

‘Dear me, your interest is growing in the 
young man,” she remarked, mockingly. 

“ Not at all; but as you are my friend, and 
he is yours, I ought to know all about him.” 

‘‘Ah! that’s a sort of logic, isn’t it?” 

“Don't teaze, child; you're too young to 
know anything about logic.” 

‘‘No, l’m not, I can prove to you by logic 
that it’s raining now. Horace taught me how 
to do it!” 

“Well?” 

“It either rains, or it doesn’t rain. It 
doesn’t rain, therefore it rains. Do you see?” 

“Not clearly.” 

‘“‘Ah! evidently the rain is a scotch mist, in 
this instance !”’ 

“You're a sharp young puss!” 

‘Have you only just found it out?’ she 
laughed. ‘‘ Horace says I’m as sharp as a 
blunt needle!” 

“What a clever simile, and so new!” he 
-retorted, mockingly. ‘‘ Well! and what does 
this clear-sighted young man aspire to?” 

“Well! you see,” said Adela, gravely, ‘‘I 
don ’t quite like to tell you!” 

“Why?” 

“You might think me rade; Mr. Lake is 
ratber a wag, you see!”’ 

**Do you mean Horace by Mr. Lake?” 

‘‘No, his father, who is blessed with three 
sons, and he has made up his mind what to 
do with each of them.”’ 

“Oh! indeed! ” 

‘‘T heard him tell papa that his three boys 
were totally different, and that he should 
place them out in life according to their abili- 
ties!” 

‘* Wise man,” remarked the Captain. 

‘*‘ Horace wishes to enter the army,” he said 
to papa; ‘but that will never do, he has too 
many brains for an officer—he must go into 
~~ office. Tom’s a rake, he will make a good 
soldier. Bob’s a fool, and he will do for a 
parson; and Horace is a rogue, he's just fitted 
tor a lawyer.” 

Captain Egerton broke out intoa merry peal 
of laughter. 

‘* The old fellow is honest, at any rate, and 
I’m blessed if there is not a certain amount of 
truth in what he says.” 

‘* Papa thinks there’s a great deal.’’ 

‘* What, when he’s a parson himself?” 

‘* He is one from conviction, not for the sake 
of a living, as so many are. A young man 
has an uncle a bishop, and from his cradle it 
is settled he is to be a clergyman, no matter 
what his predilections are ; and, besides, you're 
a soldier, and you acknowledge that there is a 
point in the remark.” 

“That's true. And so your friend is the 
rogue of the family? Does your father like 
him, Adela?” 

‘* Yes, jast as Mr. Lake likes me. He 
— him a pickle; but he can’t help liking 

im,” 

* Shall I see him? ”’ 

“See him, no! He's at college.” 

Captain Egerton breathed more freely. 

‘* He would want you to tell him all about 
the campaigns you have been through if you 
and he were to meet. He is always drawing 
dad out, and sometimes we have such interest- 
ing anecdotes, until he finds out the fact, and 
then he collapses like a telescope.” 

‘* That's very natural.” 

‘‘Bat why don’t soldiers like to talk of 
what they have gone through ?”’ 

‘* Have you ever heard of braggadocio?” 

‘* Rather!” 

** Well, soldiers see such strange sights, and 
go through such marvellous experiences, that 
if we were to tell half we have seen we should 
get the credit of going in for it.” 

**In other words, it is not churlishness, but 
modesty ?”’ 

**In most men, I think.” 

‘*I wish you would go on with that song!”’ 
said Adela, suddenly dashing from one subject 
to another. 


‘* Will you be very nice if I do?” 

‘* Very, very, most particularly nice!’’ 

** How will you do it, Scamp?” he asked, 
softly. 

‘* Like this,” she replied, slipping her hand 
into his. ‘* Won't that suit?” 

‘“« Excellently ! ” he langhed, as he clasped it 
in both his own. ‘But first, child, do you 
know I am going away to-morrow? Willyou 
be sorry ?”’ 

‘Must you go?” she asked, her eyes up- 
raised to his. 

** Daty calls.” 

** I wish it didn’t.” 

‘Then you like me to be with you?”’ 

“Awfally, and especially up here in my 
own green den.” 

‘‘T shall remember this afternoon, Scamp, 
as long as I live.’’ 

**T expect I shall, too.” 

‘You are not sure, then.’’ 

“‘Yes, I am,’ she acknowledged, a dimple 
deepening in her chin; “only I thought I'd 
teaze you.” 

** Phyllis again! Child, I wonder how you 
and I will meet in the future!” 

She looked at him in surprise. 

‘Why, are you not coming back to Wins- 
thorpe now you have found your way here 
once? '’ she asked. 

He shook his head. 

‘** Oars is the first regiment for foreign ser- 
vice. We may be abroad for years, and by 
the time I return I shall find you flown from 
Winsthorpe, perhaps.” 

“Flown from Winsthorpe ?”’ 

“Yes. Married, very likely—tormenting 
some fool of # parson, or rake of a soldier, or 
rogue of a lawyer,”’ he said, with the ghost of 
@ smile. 

**I don’t think I shall be married,’’ she an- 
swered, gravely. ‘‘I might be engaged.” 

‘** Well, well, the one is a prelude to the 
other, is it not?” 

“‘ Not necessarily,” she returned. ‘‘I doubt 
if it would ever come to that with me. It 
would be great fan all the love-making, and 
that; but when it was all made, wouldn’t it 
be dreadfully tame work? Fancy being ex- 
pected to do echo to any man’s opinions! 
Why, I should hate him in a week,and make 
myself disagreeable, and then he would hate 
me, and that would be the end of the 
matter.” 

“‘ Until you found another lover to amuse 
yourself with, eh?’’ 

‘* I suppose so,” she replied, dubiously. 

‘* What a child you are!” he said, a sudden 
light breaking out in his face. ‘‘ Keep so, 
Scamp—keep so till I come back. I should 
like to find you unchanged,” he ended, with 
feeling. 

‘*Should you? I thought you wanted me 
to be an angel instead of a——”’ 

‘‘Scamp!” he interrupted, with a smile. 
‘No, child, an angel would be too fluffy for 
Do not change till I come back, 
and then——”’ 

‘‘ Then,” she repeated, questioningly. 

‘How can I tell, child—how can I 
tell? Scamp, Scamp, will you promise to 
keep our compact of friendship? Will you 
never forget me? Child, you have grown 
strangely dear to me!”’ 

“ Never,” she answered, a flush rising to her 
fair young cheek, and an unavonted softness to 
her eyes. ‘Cecil, you will always be one 
apart from the rest of the world to me.” 

And for the first time Adela Thorndyke 
peeped through the door of childhood into 
the golden fields beyond. 

A sweet chord was touched in her young 
heart, and vibrated with tender, scarcely un- 
derstood happiness. 

“Wait, child, wait!’’ he said earnestly; 
** wait till I come back.” 

She no longer questioned what was then to 
happen—a quivering hope was turning the 
child into a woman. 

“Yes! I will wait,” she said, softly. 

Then he caught her in his arms, and pressed 





his lips to her pure white brow. 


‘““My little Phyllis, my little Scamp! 
will you make me happy or miserable?’’ he 
asked. 

“Hallo! who's up there?” cried ,the Rec. 
tor’s voice from below. 

For the afternoon had passed, and the long 
hours had seemed short to the friends in the 
leafy parlour. The visits were paid, and Mr. 
Thorndyke and his wife having returned, were 
puzzled to know what had become of Captain 
Egerton and Scamp; and so intent were these 
two upon their conversation that they failed 
to hear tke Rector's footstep as he came down 
the garden path in search of them. 

‘* Who's up there ?”’ he repeated angrily, as 
there was no response. “ I'll have that tree cut 
down.” 

‘* Don't do that,’’ said Cecil ; ‘it would bea 
thousand pities—it is simply delightful up 
here, Thorndyke. Dojoin us!” 

“Join you?” he echoed. ‘Has Adela 
dared, after all I said to her?” 

“Don’t repeat it,dad. I know it so well 
by heart; but you see I couldn't help it this 
once, for I was obliged to show my fa- 
vourite place to Captain Egerton, because 
you know, after all you said about it, he would 
have gone away thinking I had done something 
dreadful if I had not proved to him that it 
was entirely prejudice on your part, dad.” 

‘‘ Entirely prejudice! Adela, I forbid.” 

“Yes, entirely prejudice,’ repeated Cecil, 
cutting him short. “It is quite a pleasant, 
natural arbour. Do come up, Rector.” 

‘* Well, Egerton, if you're going to encourage 
Adela in tricks like this it is a good thing 
you’re off to-morrow.” 

‘‘Ah! perhaps it is; and now I am going to 
ask a parting favour—will you grant it for old 
lang syne?” 

‘For old lang syne I can refuse you nothing, 
Cecil. I have not forgotten how, when a 
boy of seventeen, you carried me off the field 
of battle under the enemy's fire,” he said, 
softening. 

“Did he? did he? Oh! I am proud of 
him! ” cried the girl brightly. 

‘‘ You!” said her father in surprise. 

“* Well; my request is,’ said Egerton, “ that 
you will join us here for this once!" 

The Rector of Winsthorpe hesitated. 

“Oh! do; please do!” cried Scamp. 
‘Place one foot there, and the other there, 
catch hold of that bough, and I'll give youa 
hand.’’ And she bent down such a brilliant 
face. “Do, you dear old dad; it will be 
such awfal fan!” 

A spirit of frolic seemed to come over the 
staid man, and in another moment he was 
scrambling up the tree in obedience to 
orders. 

“ For old langsyne!’’ he-said,as he came 

ting to the top. ‘I wouldn’t have done it 
or any other man in the world.” 

“ Edward,” said Mrs. Thorndyke's quiet 
voice, ‘* where on earth are you?” 

“ You may wellask,”’ he replied. ‘‘ Where, 
indeed? Scamp has me and Egerton up 
here as visitors. Perhaps you will join us, 
my dear? Nothing will surprise me after 
this.” 

‘‘Nor me, nor me!” chuckled the old 
gardener, as he bent over his spade to hide 
his merriment. 

“Oh! Miss Ad’la! She makeeveryone do 
as she wants.” 

Mrs. Thorndyke, however, declined her hus- 
band’s friendly invitation ! 


(To be continued.) 








Smatt tobacco pipes are frequently un- 
earthed in Ireland. They are supposed to an- 
tedate the introduction of tobacco in Europe 
by Raleigh. If this beso, it would prove that 
tobacco was smoked by the-Northern nations 





of Europe long before that event. 
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A TRUE REVENGE. 


—:0:— 
CHAPTER XV.—(continued ). 


Down at the winds were beginning 
to grow cool, and the broad expanse of clear 
blue waters reflected the light of the pale 
autumn sun in its py purling waves. 

It was, nevertheless, a lovely morning, and 
Ianthe Raye, lying back among her silken 
pillows, smiled softly and dreamily to herself 
as the seagulls swirled overhead, then skimmed 
the foamy waves, as she watched the 
“stately ships go on to their haven under the 
hill,” and saw the bright faces of young girls 
and children peering over the bulwarks. 

No regret showed itself in the sweet, inno- 
cent face that had grown more ethereally 
lovely in these past few weeks ; and yet Ianthe 
knew that when the white glistening snow lay 
on the earth that it would drape her last 
dwelling-place, that the fair spring snowdrops 
would bloom in a world where she was not, 
on which her eyes would have closed for ever. 
No regret, only a sad kind of wonder, filled the 
large violet eyes. 

How happy all young things seemed to be, 
and she was fading in her youth, she thought, 
with a calm sadness that could not be called 
sorrow ; but these thoughts gave to the fair 
young face a look that spoke all too plainly of 
the end. 

Sir Arthur and Miss Isabel Weir could no 
longer hide the dread truth from each other. 
The fell disease that had carried off her 
mother in the beautiful bloom of her woman- 
hood had seized upon their darling, and soon 
there would be nothing left but a memory. 

In those days Sir. Arthur cursed with bitter 
hot curses the girl who had won and thrown 
away the love which would, perhaps, have 
lengthened his child’s life had she possessed 
it; but to Ianthe he spoke never a word, only 
redoubling his tender care of her in his 
terrible anguish. 

But curses and bitter words were alike use- 
less now—they would not save this sweet frail 
flower ; and as the father watched the faraway 
look in the eyes, the deepening of the misty 
purple shadows in their depths, and the calm, 
almost saintly, expression of the face, with its 
setting of rich gleaming golden hair, a voice- 
a agony gave place to the first passionate 


A great calmness was in the air, though a 

slight breeze stirred the clumps of furze and 
broom on the rugged-faced cliffs, and rippled 
bee purling waves into tiny lines of creamy 
‘oam, 
_ Oat at sea several ships lay at anchor, rock- 
ing gently to and fro, and the white sails 
flap; in the pale sunlight, and now and 
again the sound of sailors’ voices was borne 
pleasantly on the wind to those sitting so 
quietly under the shelter of the overhanging 
cliffs with the glittering strand at their feet. 

There had been silence between them for 
some time, and now Ianthe lay back, with 
large, dreamy eyes fixed upon those distant 
ships, so like great white-winged birds resting 
upon the water, and wondering in a quiet, 
dreamy way, which would start on their 
ei first—those human-freighted ships or 
8 


e. 
With this “thought still in her mind she 

turned to Sir Arthur, holding out her tiny 

transparent hands with a loving gesture. 


‘“ Pa ‘ 

Ah ! how low and sweet thegirlish voice had 
grown !|—too sweet, for it was the sweetness of 
heaven not of earth that sounded in those 
tones, and listening to them the father writhed 
2n impotent agony. 

Could nothing save her? Must he go on 
calmly watching her fade from his love and 
life day by day and make no effort? And then 
he bowed his head, for he knew the fiat had 
gone forth, and he must yield. 

‘* Yes, darling?” he replied, quietly. 

He would not disturb her beautiful peace 


1» 





by his selfish grief, he told himself; but the 
girl saw, and her heart stirred with a thrill of 
pain for him. 

‘* Poor papa!” she said, gently. ‘‘It is best 
for me, dear,” she added ; “comfort yourself 
with that thought. Promise. I shall not go 
so peacefully if you grieve so; and think, I 
shall be there to welcome you when you 
come!” 

He made no reply to this, only bowed his 
head over the little hand which clasped his 
own with nervous strength ; and little Miss 
Weir burst into silent weeping, and the sound 
of the lapping waves creeping higher and 
rr) sg up over the great mossy rocks as the 
tide came in mingled itself with Ianthe's 
sweetly clear, low voice as she went on in the 
half.dreamy way that was so sad to listen to. 

‘** I should have liked to have seen Gabriel 
once more before I go; I should like to see 
his kind eyes upon me asI go. Will hecome, 
I wonder? I shall see him, too, there. I 
thought once that he liked me; but it was 
Una. Do you remember that little poem I 
was so fond of, aunt? 


* Perhaps in that dear Heaven, 
To which up all these stairs of death I go ; 
But I forget his love was given 
Never to me, I only dreamt ’twas so.’| 


Ah, Gabriel! my love is truer than hers!” 

Sir Arthur started up with a great fear 
tugging at his heart till he felt it must burst 
with the strain. 

This was the delirium of death! Oh! 
heaven, was the end then so near? It was so 
sudden; and yet looking at the fragile form 
and face it seemed to him that he must have 
been mad to hcpe to keep her with him any 
longer. 

The angels had already set their seals on 
those softly smiling lips, and earthly things 
held no charm for those large violet orbs. 

With throbbing anguished hearts they took 
Ianthe home, and laid her on a couch near 
the open window, where she could see the 
great restless ocean, and there she lay all 
through the weary hours of that day gazing 
silently out at sea. 

The deliriam left her very soon, and the 
loving glance of the eyes told her thoughts at 
once. Sir Arthur bent over her; but she 
spoke never a word. 

And so the day drew to a close; thesun had 
disappeared behind the hills on the opposite 
shores, leaving the sky flushed with tender 
pink, while over the sea there rested a deep 
golden light. 

An intense stillness, such as is only felt by 
the sea or in the country, reigned; then sud- 
denly it was broken by the sound of footsteps, 
and the next moment Gabriel Varne had 
entered the quiet sunset lit room by the 
window. 

** Gabriel !” 

Ah, yes; there was room for earthly love yet 
in Ianthe’s heart, and the light that flashed 
over her pure lovely face at sight of him sent 
a thrill through him. ; 

If only he could have loved her, so purely 
innocent, and he sighed bitterly, regretfully. 

The sight of her lying so helpless there 
gave him a shock he would not show; but 
glancing keenly into their faces he saw that 
Miss Weir and Sir Arthur were prepared. 

They greeted him as though he had been 
expected. They were so absorbed in their 
great grief that their senses seemed numbed 
to all but one dread truth standing grimly, 
sternly before them—their darling was dying. 

“It is kind of you to come, Gabriel; I 
wanted to have all I love round me when I go. 
It will be soon ; I shall start on my voyage 
before the ships,” wenf on Ianthe, uncon- 
sciously holding his hand in hers, and using 
his Christian name. 

She glanced out at the stately vessels, with 
their golden-tinted sails flapping idly, and 
Gabriel's followed. Aye, she would go first, 
and hers was a long journey. 

‘* You do not ask me why I came? ’ he said, 





trying to rouseher; but she only smiled, and 
laid his hand on her soft cheek. 

‘I donot care,” she replied quietly ; then a 
thought—evidently a painful »ne—csme to 
her, and looking anxiously into his grave face, 
she said ‘‘ Una?” 

‘Una is to be married to Lord Graydon in 
a month's time,” he replied; and Ianthe 
heard the bitter regret in his voice, though he 
tried to hide it from her. 

‘* He will not marry her when he knows the 
truth. Papa has told me; and I am sorry, 
so sorry, for her,” replied Ianthe. 

‘‘What if I can prove it all a falsehood 
—a whole tissue of lies, to get money out of 
your father?” asked Gabriel, with sudden 
eagerness. 

“Can you do this, and would you, after her 
treatment of you?” returned Ianthe. 

“Yes. Listen!” and then quietly and 
calmly he unfolded his plans to Ianthe, who 
listened with half parted lips and loving 
tender eyes to his words. 

‘Gabriel, you are more than mortal; you 
can forgive. I think there is someting in a 
name after all.’’ 

Ianthe closed her eyes, and settled her 
golden head among the pillows, and appeared 
to sleep for awhile; then she suddenly opened 
her eyes wide and glanced quickly round the 
room, where the twilight shadows hung so 
lingeringly. 

“Kiss me, papa, and auntie; I am tired,” 
she said, and gently they bent over her, and 
laid their last kiss on the loving lips. 

After that she lay with wide eyes fixed 
upon the feathery spray, from which the 
sunset’s tints was fading, as it rippled up over 
the huge moss-grown rocks. A stray golden 
beam struck across the pale, calm face ; over 
the earth there rested that stillness that 
comes only at eventide ; and in the sweet hush 
the pure saintly spirit winged its flight, and 
as Gabriel felt the tiny hand grow nerveless 
in his own, he involuntarily turned his eyes 
towards the sea, and as he did so one of the 
tall white-sailed ships moved slowly away ; 
but she had gone first. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


“Do not go yet, Gabriel; you have helped 
me so far, stay a little longer, until—until her 
memory is not so—so——”’ 

Sir Arthur broke down in his incoherent 
speech, and leaned his grey head upon 
Gabriel's shoaolder, sobbing like a—no, not 
like anyone, but a man. Men’s tears, when 
they come, are an awe-inspiring spectacle 
ever, and Gabriel felt a great flood of pity well 
up in his heart for this widowed, childless 
father. The death of Ianthe cemented anew 
the old love and friendship these two had 
always borne each other. 

“T have made a vow, to perform which I 
must leave you at once, Sir Arthur,” replied 
he, with grave sadness. 

“To whom have you made this vow?” 
asked the Baronet, glancing keenly, in spite of 
his sorrow, into the face of his companion. 
Bat had Gabriel chosen not to speak, his calm 
grave countenance would have told no tales. 
He was perfect master of his features. 

“ First to myself, then to Ianthe,’’ was the 
quiet reply ; but the remembrance that Ianthe 
was but a name now senta sad light to his 
dark eyes, all the sadder from the knowledge 
that she had loved him with a love that was 
her doom, 

“ And whom does this business concern ?"’ 

There was a sudden hardening of the stern 
old face, a harsh coldness in the voice that 
told, he guessed only too well; still it suited 
him to have it in words; and so Gabriel, not 
answering his question, he put it again with 
cold impatience. F 

“Does it matter?” then inquired Gabriel. 
‘‘ Well, Sir Arthur, since nothing less 
satisfy—Una’s.” : 

“ Ah! I guessed as much,” exclaimed the 
Baroret ; ‘‘and what is this new idea of yours, 
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Gabriel ? What is it that takes you away from 
England on her account ? ” 

‘*T told Ianthe all, but until I have assured 
myself that my suspicions are correct I must 
refuse to tell. Nay, Sir Arthur, do not turn 
acvay—you, my only friend.’’ Gabriel’s voice 
faltered, and hehald out his hand to the other, 
who took and pressed it firmly. 

‘*Carse that jade,” was the harsh reply. 
‘You know, Gabriel, that if it had not been 
for her you might ”—here he paused, but the 
yonng man understood. 

‘No, Sir Arthur, if Una had never been 
born, or, rather, had I never beheld her, it 
would have been the same. Ianthe always 
seemed too pure, too saintly, for any man to 
love with an earthly love. Will you believe 
this sir, for it is the truth?” 

But Sir Arthur turned away, refusing to 
answer, and Gabriel sighed a heavy sigh, for 
he saw that his sore affliction had turned all 
the sweetness of his nature to gall, and should 
itlay inhis power would wreak a harsh ven- 
geance upon the girl whom he,’ with the 
obstinate insistance of grief, looked upon as 
his daughter's murderess. 

** Since you must go, go quickly, ere I learn 
to look for your coming and going with pleasure | 
or sorrow! Lamanold fool. I had almoat | 
thought that-you would stay with me,” said 
the old Baronet, turning his grief-stricken face, 
so wofully changed, toward the younger man. 

“Tf it were not for——” commenced | 
Gabriel. 

“Yes, yes—that girl with henaccursed inheri. | 
tance .of beauty ever comes between me and | 
those I love. I know. Well, good-bye, Varne. | 
You will come and:see me when you return ?”’ 

Gabriel did not reply for a moment, but 
stood with his gaze fixed upon the bright sea 
as it rose.and heaved with the press of the 
incoming tide. Now and again a great wave 
rolled .up with a loud roar over the rugged 
rocks—over the broad golden beach, leaving 
little sleuder lines of foam among the bright 
seaweed as it receded. 

Bat his thoughts were not of the grandeur 
of the mighty ocean, nor of the ships that 
sped with such swift grace before the wind | 
over the tumbling billows. He saw not the 
rugged face of the tall oliffs,as they curved 
away to the west, where the broom and furze 
nodded and bowed in the breeze with stately 
form ulity. 

A sudden thought had come to him, sending | 
a cold chill to.his heart. Whatif Sir Arthur 
were to take revenge upon Una? He had 
the power. What if, during his absence, he 
should use it, and yet he must go? A tight, 
terse look came about the firm month—the 
only sign Gabriel ever gave of any emotion 
—and then he turned, laying his hand upon 
Sir Arthur's arm. 

‘‘ Will you promise me, sir, not to reveal 
anything to Lord Graydon until I return?” ! 
he asked earnestly. 

** They are to be married shortly. Am I to 
allow the marriage to take place without con. | 
sulting his wishes?’ returned the old man, | 
with a touch of sarcasm in his tones. | 

‘** Even so,”’ replied Gabriel Varne. 1 

‘* No, Gabriel Varne! I haveloved youasmy | 
own son—aye, love you.as such now ; and not | 
even to you will I make that promise. Accept | 
that as final!’ was the stern reply; and hold- | 
ing out his hand Gabriel bade his old friend 
a silent, sad farewell; and then he went to bid ! 
Miss Weir, who had kept Ler room since Ian- 
the’s death, gocd-bye. 

Half-an-hourafter,Sir Arthur, still standing 
at the window, saw Gabriel walking with the 
light. erect walk he had watched so often in 
those sweet old dead days, and as Gabriel 
reached the gate he turned, and seeing the 
Baronet, waved his hand. 

‘* Ah, not even though it was her wish will I 
forbear. I will wait until she is in the zenith 
of her ambition and glory, and then let the 
sword drop. That is something to live for!” 

Sir Arthur Raye’s grief hada strange effect 
upon him. The hitherto quiet live-at-home 
Baronet now ordered all his things to be sent 











to London from Wood Lodge; and though she 
protested against it, he and Miss Weir followed, 
arriving in the great metropolis in the haze 
and smoke of a dull, muggy November day. 

Meanwhile, what of Gabriel? He on quit- 
ting the quaint old sea-side town, where 
Tanthe’s last days had passed so peacefully 
into the great sea of Eternity, started also for 
London, but only to-leave again on the same 
evening for Italy. 


One of his friends meeting him stared in | 


astonishment at his reply to his query, 
“Whither away, mon ami?’’ but Varne was 


not a fellow to be questioned as to his move- | 


ments; and so,with a laughing remark that he 
hoped he was not bent on mischief, he passed 
™ + * * * 

Far away on the borders of one of the fair 
Italian lakes, where the'blue sky looked.down 
in calm, unpitying beauty upon the dry, 
parched earth, and the sun sent his hot rays 
into every nook and corner, leaving no shade 
anywhere, Gabriel Varne has ended his sudden 
journey. He stood one morning under the 
portico of a small Italian villa, looking 
gravely and thoughtfully across the fair coun- 
try lying so still and peacefulin the sunlight, 
when suddenly there appeared a figure in the 
distance. 

The fignre of a man, toiling along-the wide 
stretch of flat country, clearly outlined against 
the intense blueness of the sky. -Gabriel 


| started, and made a step forward, then paused, 


watching every move of the stardily -built 
figure, every turn of the hanghty Italian head, 
as swiftly he came on towardsthe Villa Altano, 
as Gabriel's house was called. 

As:the man came nearer, Gabriel from his 
post of vantage had time in ;.lenty to observe 
the features of his intending visitor. A dark 
swarthy face, almost repulsive in its absolute 
fearlessness—thin, oruel red lips, .scarce 
covered by the perfect moustache, aud dark, 
gleaming, passionate eyes. A thorough Ita- 
lian face in its cruel,-fierce, yet subtle beauty, 
and the voice in ‘which he Gabriel, 


as he paused near the gate of the villa, was | 


soft and rich as a woman’s. 

‘«Milord sent for me, and I.am here!”’ 

Gabriel .motioned..with his hand,.and.the 
Italian, with a polite bow,.half. mocking in its 
humility, opened the gate, and walked up the 
trim pathway, where the fragrant.orange. trees 
tried in vain to cast a.cool shade. Even when 
the man stood beside him Gabriel made no 
remark, but.byanother wave.of his slim white 
hand indicated his wish to enter the house. 

As the yellow sun began to take his down- 
ward journey.and a.cool breeze gathered .up 
from the coast, the Italian and Gabriel 
emerged from the villa,.conversing still in low, 
earnest tones. Gabriel's face was white 
and set, and in his eyes there was.alook of 
pained regret. 


‘‘ Milord is. sure.that the.Englese can do | 


Carlos no harm ?'’ said the man, as he.opened 
the little gate. 

“ Sure, Carlos; but I wish that,you had— 
well, never .mind,.one cannot teach manners 
or morals to pigs!”’ was the reply, but as 
Carlos did not understand much English the 
insult was lost to‘him. 

Long after his-dark, sturdy figure had dis- 


appeared did Gabriel stand there. under the : -yeu 
orange trees, staring with pained eyes across . 


the path which he had taken—a motionless 
figure, instinct with a great and overwhelming 
sorrow. 

Heavens !’’ he cried, suddenly throwing up 
his hands to the blue canopy above. “It is 
worse than I dreamed of! Would that I had 
never unravelled the mystery ! No, Iwill never 
use my knowledge unless Sir Arthur seeks re- 
venge upon her, and then— Oh, Una! my love, 
my life! Why were you not true tome?” 

These last words burst from him without 
will of his own,.and the haughty dark head 
bowed itself on the viné-aevaaall fence, and 


the shadows began to gather over the land, 
and the air was filled with the fragrance of 
| flowers—for the sun’s hot rays were declining 


now—and the sweet golden light of Sol fell 
with refreshing softness upon the smiling 
land, and rested on the dark, bowed head/of 
the man who loved so well and so madly! 

* * * 

Early morning in big restless London, where 
the tall dark columns of smoke seemed cease- 
lessly to rise up to the skies morning, noon.and 
night; but the smoke had-not yet*had time to 
mar the glistening purity ofthe snow that lay 
on the “house-tops like sheets of -erushed 
crystals, and in some parts in the fashionable 
squares even the pavements: were free’ from 
the dark marks of rints. ee 

In St. James’s- a solemn -silence 
reigned. Not one of thedingy- white blinds, for 


which St. James’s:square sicher: seyaen was 
drawn, not even a ‘sleepy ‘maic t-ap- 
peared— all was peaceful and quiet under the 
pure snow ; but as the» wintry'sun rose, east- 
ing a few pale:yellow rays upen the glistening 
whiteness, some of the busy whirl-of the outer 
world seemed to communicate itself to-sleepy 
St. James's; and one by one the blinds were 
drawn,.and windows ed,-to let in a few 
breaths of the fresh,’crisp air. 

At an upper window of one of these grim- 
stained old edifices there appeared'the face of 
a.woman, beantiful with-the dark - passionate 
beauty of the hot South—Una's ‘Raye’s face, 
radiant and smiling in glad triumph, for to- 
day would see her converted into'my lady, the 
proud winner of the catch of two seasons past. 

This..was in itself a triumph. She bad won 
the prize that..many-titled ladies would have 
been glad to win, and:the malicious glances 
and. whispers of these said ladies went far to 
swell:the triumph, till it seemed:too-great and 
grand, to-bear. f 

In spite of the calm,stolidity of the outside 
of the house, inside all-was orderly, bustle, 
and confusion, and Una paced the long, high- 
roofed apartment she called her own with 
smiling scarlet lips that ever and anon 
hummed a snatch of sang; and again she 
would pause to gaze at her own .réflection in 
the long glass, with its two gorgeous-gilded 

; supporting the candelabras on either 


e. 
A fair, picture of.dark glowing beauty she 
made, with that look of proud triumph on the 
perfect face that gleamed in the.dusky depths 
of her.sonthern eyes, and that half amile on 
the scarlet mouth—a picture to send a man 
mad for her beauty, even while he acknow- 
ledged the utter unworthiness of his object. 
She was standing thus, one- hand buried iv 
4the darkness of her-hair, the ether toying with 
the lace of -her negligé: costume, when ;a),some- 
thing—it was not a sound—told her thatshe 
«was notialone ; and, turning, she beheld, stand- 
ing in the dim light of the .eurtained-room a 
tall, dark figure, anti: the whitefaceand gleam- 
ing passionate eyes of she woman-she had seen 
|.with Gabriel Varne at the opera, and whose 





‘ picture hung in Farmer-Gray’s parlour ! 

| Una could not-speak. A-cold chill creptover 
‘her, stealing the glad -look of triumph from 
|. the proud face; the-scarlet bloom from the ripe 
- dips; andthe great-dark eyes fixed themselves 
\in- kind-of horrified, fascinated:wonder upon 
that tall-velvet-robed figure. 

** Woman, -what-seek -you, and how came 
here?” cried Una, recovering » herself 
suddenly. The words were harsh, but the tone 
was-eold and arrogant in the extreme. 

“Is that the greeting for-a child to grant its 
parent?” asked the woman, in soft, sad, liquid 
tones, coming a‘step nearer, and gazing ten- 
derly, reproxehfully, at the:girl. 

“Parent!” gasped the shrinking Una, star- 
ing at the beautifal-woman as though she-were 
some horrible spectacle. 

‘« Aye, parent! Have you-never -wondered 
who “and what -your mother -was, girl? 
returned the woman “in sterner ‘tones, yet 
having the soft roundness of the Italian in 
‘them 


«“ Bat my mother died when I was a baby ! 
I am the daughter of Sir Arthur Rayes 
cousin. Get you gone, woman, with your 
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trumped.up tale, or I will ring for my servants 
to turn you out !”’ cried Una, haughtily. 

Was she going to dllow herself to be brow- 
beaten and .cowed.by ‘this vile woman, whom, 
despite her beauty and rich attire, was one of 
the vilest.of creatures ? 

The Italian stood silent for some moments 
after Una spake, then she came forward to 
the light, letting it fall full upon her rather 
haggard beauty, and potting out her hands 
with a gesture of inimitable pleading, ex- 
cluimed,— 

‘*Oh, Una, give me.welcome, that is all I 
crave. I have sinned, but still I am your 
mother! ” 

“Woman, have I not told you to be gone?’’ 
cried the girl, passionately. She heard steps 
on the stairs evidently coming to her room. 
What would her maid say.to this woman’s 
presence in her apartment? This woman 
whose misdeeds .were so notorious in their 
world, for she had Jured many a scion of a 
noble family to bis ruin. 

“Nay,one word, mia/ Look, what does it 
tell you ?”’ 

With these words the Italian put out ber 
hands and drew the surprised girl to/her side, 
thus making them both face. the glass. Una 
gave a. start of horror as_.she saw the face 
beside her own ;.it was,so like in every feature, 
in form—aye, even in colour—though a fast 
and wicked life had robbed that of the Italian 
of. its soft bloom, but.the resemblance she bore 
to this lost creature filled her with a sicken- 
ing -horror. Oh, Heaven! “What and who 
was she? If this woman's words were true! 

As the possibility of it.croesed her mind she 
remembered Gabriel and his strange friend- 
ship for this:woman, and with a quick, gesture 
she turned to her unbidden visitor. 

“* How eame Gabriel Varne acquainted with 
you?” she asked. 

She was astonished at the.effect her simple 
question upon the woman. A grey pallor over- 
spread her countenance, and her great, dark, 
passionate eyes started in very terror. How 
wonld he take this visit of hers? “Would he 
deem ita breach of their compact? And yet, 
in her lust for money and ease, she had placed 
herself in the power of more than one. 

‘Gabriel! she muttered, half to herself; 
and eyen at that moment, though.on the eve of 
marriage with Lord.Graydon,.a quick throb 
of angry jealousy shot through her. heart as 
the woman called him so naturally by his 
Christian name. 

“Do .not,repeat> my words. Answer my 
question,.and. begone!”’ she cried, in a tone of 
well.bred insolence which roused the haughty 
temper of the Italian. 

_ Because Sir Arthur Raye told him your 
history, .and jhe wished to be sure himself. 
Gabriel Varne. is not the man to take a story 
on credit. He.willhave.proof,” she replied, with 
cool deliberation, and her full red Jips curled 
maliciously as she watched the slow dawn: of 
horrified conviction upon the girl's proud face. 

‘‘ And the proof?” 

‘tHe .has gone to obtain!’’ was the cold 
reply. 

‘* Where from ?” : 

There was.a strange eagerness in the rich 
tones, a,deep flush on the lovely face, and she 


the woman’s.arm in her,excitement. 





‘his home. 
‘hang.beside ithe grand, dead. and gone ladies 








Italian glided softly to the other end of the 
apartment, and lifting the rich heavy damask 
that draped the door disappeared. 

Una looked round the large handsome apart- 
ment, with its perfect appointments, as though 
she expected another apparition to rise up with 
some yet more appalling secret. 

Then she turned away from the light facing 
the soft carpeted floor with swift steps, while 
over her face—now white, but beautiful exceed. 
ingly in its anguish—there passed a thousand 
conflicting expressions, pride, anger, sorry 
scorn ; and scorn and pride gained the day. 

Postpone her wedding becanse # mad Italian 
woman, who.bore a strange resemblance to 
herself chose to. claim her for her child? And 
as the thought passed through her mind a 
little low laugh of derison broke from between 
the tightly-set scarlet lips ; and, throwing her- 
self upon a.dark-blne satin divan, she reached 
outher hand and lJanguidly pulled the thick 
silken bell-rope. 

“T am ready, Lucette !'’. she.said, in her 
usual tones of haughty condescension, as her 
maid entered the room. 

During:the first half of her toilette she and 
her maid were alone; but presently the sound 
of gay voices reached Una’s.ear; and then, 
after.a small knock, the bridesmaids came 
iomging in to help.adjust,the bride's trainand 
veil. 

They were too much ocenpied in comment- 
ing upon each others’ looks and the bridal 
dress to notice the almost bard, cold look on 
the beautiful, but unsmiling face of the future 
Lady Graydon. 

A general cry.of admiration broke from their 
lips as she stood before them clad in her bridal 
robe of creamy brocade,..with its glittering 
front of pure pearls ? 

The.dark, passionate. eyes gleamed through 
the thin BrusselsJace veil.thatlay like a filmy 
cloud over the richness of the sweeping train, 
the red lips,parted.in.a slow smile of triumph ; 
the. whole face was instinct with proud glad- 
ness, which made her seem more lovely than 
mortal had ever seemed before to the eyes of 
her beholders,-and even those whom she knew 
to be her rivals bowed .in acknowledgment of 
her priority. 

It was a proud moment,for her as.she walked 
with slow. stately step up the aisle of St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, and felt, rather 
than saw, the‘admiration her appearance called 
forth from those assembled, there. 

The remembrance of the perfect face, so 
like a rare exoticn its glowing beauty, lingered 
long in the memories:of the spectators. 

A goodly bride for a man to win. and take to 
A fair picture hers would be to 


of the house of Graydon. 

Ah ! how the proud, ambitious heart swelled 
as the whi words reached:her ear ! ‘This 
mas the wedding-day she had dreamed of. in 
her girlhood these gay trappings, those stately- 
titled dowagers .intheir thick, rich-coloured 
satins, those tall aristocratic men waiting to 
do her homage. This:was life—this was living ! 

And as she neared the -altar,-and canght 
sight of her lover, pale and quiet, but proud 
and ‘happy withal, Gabriel's face, eold, dark, 


bent forward, laying her slim white hand ppon and stern rose-before-her, blurring this hand- 


some boyish face from her vision, and a crael, 


“From Italy, your.native land!” returned | Sharp pang of agony shot through her heart. 


Madame Aldani. 


“Then'I shall be ‘my lady,’ and my hus- | 


band, for his own.sake as well as mine, will 
keep my. secret should it.ever be ;made known 
to him—that is, if. your.tale be true, which I 
doubt !’’ was.her calm reply, and Madame 
Aldeniturned and gazed upon her with a 
paneene of surprise and admiration on ‘her 
ace. 


a 

“Certainly! Your wild tale wonld scarcely 
warrant me in.making such a spectacle of 
| acta to postponeit!’’ replied Una, calmly 
8 


“Iadmire your spirit. Addio/” and the 


** You will marry this lord to-day?” she | 





‘She bit her beautiful lips in the sudden | 
passion ofthis remembrance, and a cry rose | 
up in her soul for this man, whom she knew she , 
would never cease to love, be she maid, wife-or | 


widow, 

Aye, when Lord Graydon met her on the 
steps of the altar the great eyes gleamed de- 
spairingly, wildly, at him ; but the folds of the 
veil hid ull save the lustre of those wondrous 


eyes, and he returned her glance with one of | 


confidence and love. 

Kneeling before the altar, vowing with her 
lips in solemn, sacred words to love, howour and 
obey the man who knelt in all faith by her side, 
Una, prayed -with all her soul that-she might 
see Gabriel sometimes, and then a sudden fear 


fell upon her as she remembered the Italian’s 
words. 

Lord Graydon had-onee told -her that if he 
loved-s women and found that her blood was 
tvinted by the merest connection with dis- 
grace he would not marry her. 

‘‘I should never marry anyone else, but I 
vould never bring disgrace. on the old name!” 
ke had said, and she-knew that he would keep 
to his word. What,then,shoald he say to ber? 
Should : 

A cold shiver ran through her veins, and the 
wind swept up the aisle, moaning in a sorrow- 
ful dirge-like way that sounded ominous to the 
guilty girl kneeling there in the sight of 
Heaven, -bartering her sonl and honeur for 
gold and a title; and then, as in a dream, she 
walked into the vestry, signed her name. 

Was it her own for the last time ? And then 
the beautiful grand Wedding March pealed out 
on the cold air; and, with head erect, and pale, 
calm face, Lady Graydon walked out into the 
clear, crisp air and wintry sunshino, leaning 
en-her husband’s arm; and as she entered the 
earriage- she saw the Italian standing there in 
the snow, regarding her with a curious expres- 
sion on her wickedly beautiful face. 

As Una saw her their eyes met, and the 
Italian made-a low reverence, murmuring 
softly, in her seductive Italian voice,— 

‘“* Milady, E-wish you happiness.”’ 

It seemed like a bad-omen that.she should be 
the first to cull her by her new title, and an 
involuntary .shiver shook her frame, causing 
Lord Graydon to stoop forward with gentle 
| Solicitude, and adjust the thick far cloak that 
éraped her- splendid shoulders. 

Then the bells pealed forth a mad, merry 
peal; that seemed as though theywere tumbling 
over-each other in the haste to do homage to 
the new Lady Graydon ;. and then suddenly, in 
the midst of a clear peal, there.came » discor- 
dunt crash—one of the bell-ropes had broken ! 

Lord Graydon raised his eyebrows as the 
unusual sound elanged out on the cold air, and 
then forgot the incident. Not so Una; the very 
bells refused their office in her service. 

Had she sinned beyond pardon in marrying 
this man, who sat before her with face glorified 
by the greatness of his love, while hers was 
glowing at the sweet, passionate rememhrancs 
of the strong embrace of that other ! 

Aye, Una, conscience is its own accuser ; and 
proud and reckless as she was, her eyes drooped 
in shame before that glance of love, and she 
trembled as he put out his hand and drew ker 
to him, murmuring lowly,— 

‘Mineforever! Sweet, tell me. that you 
are glad?” 

Una Hamilton, Lady Graydon, lifted her 
"eyes, then dark and glowing with pride. Yes, 
she was glad she was the wife of one of Eng- 
land’s richest men, the wife of the last of one 
of the oldest families; and so it was, with a 
sincerity there was no mistaking, that she 
replied,— 

‘More than glad, George ! I would not wish 
for any other lot than to be your wife!” — 

And he gathered her in his arms with a sigh 
of infinite content, raining swift, tender kisses 
' on brow, cheek, and lips; and she lay passively 
in the embrace of her young hushand, wonder- 
ing what Gabriel Varne was doing, and where 
, he was. 

Breakfa:st.was laid in one of the great gloomy 
‘rooms in,the St. James’s.square mansion, and 
the glitter and flush of glass and silver, and 




















the gorgeous. colour of hot house flowers, ren- 
dered it a gay place, indeed, for this one day. 

The guests sat round the long table, or rather 
down each side, with smiling faces befitting 
the occasion, each and all doing ampie justice 
to the delicacies placed before them. 

Una, who was to start with her newly made 
hasband fer the Continent, rose during that 
part of the mesl,,when everyone was sttend- 
ing to his or her,own creature comforts, and 
glided softly out of the room, appearing soon 
after clad ina rich, dark grey velvet travelling 
robe, trimmed with chinchilla. 

Her large, grey felt hat, with its ostrich 
plame of the same delicate colour, set off the 
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rich colouring of her Southern face; and, look- 
ing at her as she stood there smiling, that slow 
bewildering smile of hers, it was difficult to 
say when she looked the more beautiful—in 
her bridal robes, or in this superbly simple 
costume ! 

Sir Arthur was there, though he had refused 
to join in the festivities on account of his recent 
loss ; and after she had bidden her friends good. 
bye, she turned to him, saying,— 

‘‘Good-bye, Sir Arthar. Uncle, have you 
good wishes for me?” 

There was a touch of something like pain in 
the lowly-spoken words, but the Baronet's lips 
curled, and a dark look overspread his face at 
the | a of acting, as he termed it, in his 
mind. 

*T wish you all the happiness you deserve ! "’ 
he replied, slowly, as he held her hand for a 
moment in his own. 

His significant tone and look sent a shock 
through the heart of the bride, and her cheek 
paled ; but drawing herself up with a proud 
gesture, she returned with a soft smile, and in 
honey. sweet tones,— 

“Thank you, mon oncle, but I am afraid 
were we all rewarded after our merits, we, 
poor mortals, would come off badly !”’ 

“Say you so, Una? Then get the most you 
can out of the present,’ he returned coldly. 

With a graceful wave of her grey-gloved 
hand, a bewildering smile flashed all round 
upon her circle of ‘‘ dear’’ newly-gotten friends, 
she made her exit from the grim old house 
amid a shower of rice, which lay like dark 
spots upon the untrodden patches of white 
snow on the pavement. 

Sir Arthur was the last to re-enter the por- 
tals of the house which had seen the falfilment 
of Una’s hopes, and so none heard the strange 
words he uttered. It was well, for they did 
not sound like good wishes—nay, rather like a 
curse. 

(To be continued.) 








TO MAKE HOME HAPPY. 


L¥arn to govern yourselves and be gentle 
and patient. 

Guard your tempers, especially in seasons 
of ill health, irritation and trouble, and soften 
them by a sense of your own shortcomings 
and errors. 

Remember that, valuable as is the gift of 
speech, silence is often more valuable. 

Do not expect too much from others, but 
remember that all have an evil nature, whose 
development we must expect, and that we 
should forbear and forgive, as we often desire 
forebearance and forgiveness ourselves. 

Never retort with a sharp or angry word. 
It is the second word that makes the quarrel. 

Beware of the first disagreement. 

Learn to speak in a gentle tone of voice. 

Learn to say kind and pleasant things 
whenever opportunity offers. 

Study the character of each, and sympa- 
thise with all in their troubles, however 
small, 

Do not neglect little things if they can 
affect the comfort of others in the smallest 
degree. 

Avoid moods and pets and fits of sulki- 
ness, 

Learn to deny yourself and prefer others. . 

Beware of meddlers and tale bearers. 

Never charge a bad motive if a good one is 
conceivable. 

Be gentle and firm with children. 

Do not allow yonr children to be away 
from home at night without knowing where 
they are. 

Do not allow them to go where they please 
on the Sabbath. 

Do noi furnish them with much spending 
money. 








DIANA’S DIAMONDS. 


—_—0— 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Arrer our honeymoon we paid a short visit 
to “Aunt” Halford (as she now was), and 
were sumptuoasly regaled at various heavy 
wedding feasts by all the Halford “set,” who 
hailed Hagh asa hero from the recent cam- 
paign, and a lucky fellow, who had been clever 
enough to marry a very pretty girl with pots 
of money ! 

I saw this in a note, over which I laugbed 
most heartily, but Hugh was angry, and tore 
it into bits, and threw it into the fire. 

‘* You need not be so put out !’’ Texclaimed, 
looking from him to my reflection over the 
ee ae, “You know very well that 
what the letter said is perfectly true, and that 
you have married a pretty girl with pots of 
money! No; I’m not so sure about that! 
Forty thousand pounds at four-and-a-half per 
cent. is only eighteen hundreda-year. Thatis 
nothing wonderful. Eighteen and six—twenty- 
four. Between us we have two thousand four 
hundred a-year. Just a comfortable income !”’ 

‘*Much you know about it!” he returned, 
with a laugh. ‘* You haveno more idea of the 
value of mousey than the tongs. I should not 
be surprised if you made it fly.” 

** Like Selina! She is lavish in her ideas; 
and that reminds me that I ought to be dress- 
ing for her great dinner! I wonder what I 
should wear?” 

“‘The wedding-gown and diamonds as usual.”’ 

“* Yes, I suppose so!”’ 

**You won’t be sorry when this full-dreas 
parade among one's people is over, Diana, and 
we can retire down to the regiment, and into 
comparatively private life ?,” 

**No; I'm tired of these endless dinners 
and state visits,” I replied, yawning and 
stretching out my urms; ‘‘and I shall be 
charmed to be under a roof of my very own 
at last!" 

Selina was resolved to dazzle us with her 
wealth. Her entertainments were magnifi- 
cent. Where she got all her grand ideas 
from I could not imagine. 

She called for me nearly every day with her 
powdered men and chestnut steppers, and 
together we rolled forth paying visits, driving 
in the Park, or shopping. 

I had many purchases to make towards 
setting up—house linen, plate, curtains, a 
piano, and many pretty things that go to 
make a furnished house look homelike. 

I was resolved that my abode should be 
that, and more. I meant to have the most 
récherché drawing-room, and the best appointed 
table in the regiment. 

One day, as I sat in the carriage waiting for 
Selina (who had buried the hatchet with re- 
gard to me, and called me her “‘ sweet cousin ”’), 
a figure passed on the pavement that gave me 
an odd little start. 

It was Carrie- Currie in rusty black, look- 
ing both old and shabby, and very much gone 
down in the world. 

She had almost passed by ere she recog- 
nised me in the elegant-looking young woman 
in velvet and furs, who was lounging in a 
superb landau. 

She turned and came tothedoor. The foot- 
man would have turned her away as a genteel 
beggar, but I interfered, for I saw she had 
something to say to me. 

“ Diana, can it be you! I scarcely knew 
you!” 

“ Did you not!” I answered, with compo- 
sure. 

‘You are so changed—so improved,” as if 
the words were wrang from her reluctantly. 

‘* You are changed too!’’ I said, eyeing her 
steadily. 

“Yes, since your uncle died. Joe has 
turned me out! He spends all his time 
drinking! He is a desperately bad man!” 


‘* Nevertheless, he is a great friend of yours / 
He was your confederate when you arranged ' 








my trip to London; and your share of the 
spoil was to have been my diamonds.” 

‘*‘ What nonsense you are talking!” she ex- 
claimed, with her old air of scornfal authority, 
and a flash in her eyes. 

‘“Am1I? Ithink not. I was present, and 
heard the whole scheme discussed between 
you and Joe and Uncle. I saw you rip up 
the pincushion, and appraise the diamonds, 
and try them on. In short, I saw and heard 
everything—not a look, and not a word were 
lost on me.” 

‘‘ You must be out of your senses!” 

“Not at all, Instead of being out of my 
senses I was inside the old clock-case, and was 
very nearly discovered by the dog.” 

She remembered jit all now, I could see, and, 
what is more, she believed me. Her face be- 
came of a dall brick-colour, and her eyes 
sank under mine. 

“‘ Where do you live now? ”’ I asked. 

‘‘T have no home. I am looking fora place 
as housekeeper, a companion to some old 
people, and am in lodgings, and very badly off, 
if that is any comfort to you. All I have.in 
the world between me and want is five shil- 
lings!” 

‘* Then here,” I said, drawing out my purse. 
‘‘I myself have known what it is to be home- 
less and friendless. There is twenty pounds 
in that, and it may give you a fresh start. In 


‘return, I ask you, should you ever come 


across a forlorn and defenceless orphan again 
to spare her, as you did not spare me!” 

“Your charity,”’ seizing the purse, “is the 
very bitterest punishment that could have 
been laid upon my proud back. You have 
thrived and prospered, and I have sank to the 
very dust beneath your feet. You are young, 
pretty, and rich ; youare married to a man of 
honour, who is devoted to you. In return for 
your alms I can make you some small ex- 
change. I can tell you this. Lean down that 
I may whisper in your ear.” 

I leant towards her, as desired, and she 
hissed in rapid, jerky sentences,— 

‘‘ You would never have been the wife of 
Hugh Halford if he had heard the history of 
your mother!” 

When I raised my head to ask the meaning 
of this extraordinary speech ste was gone— 
she and her shabby black costume were 
already nearly lost in the crowd. 

What did she mean? 

I felt all of a tremble, and quite unnerved ; 
but I did not see fit to cgnfide in Selina, who 
now joined me, and, on second thoughts, I con- 
cluded that I had better not mention the sub- 
ject to Hugh. : 

. * a * * 

A few days after this rencontre we weat 
down to Portsmouth, where Hugh's regiment 
was quartered, and, being financially much 
above barracks or lodgings, went into a very 
prettily-furnished house not far from South- 
sea pier and Common. 

ere I first set up my household gods, and 
here I first had a home of my own, and a very 
delightful—not to say luxurious—home it}was, 
when I had unpacked all my nick-nacks, 
and pictures, and Oriental curtains, and old 
prayer carpets, and had filled all available 
nooks with stands of the most lovely flowers. 
I had my chestnut mare and a pair of cobs in 
the stable, besides Hugh’s hack, and I had a 
very smart victoria, driven by a very knowing- 
looking coachman, accompanied by a footman 
on the box. 

Very soon I was bocry ed visitors, not 
counting the officers and ies of the regi- 
ment, who welcomed me cordially as a new 
recruit and the wife of a popular comrade; 
and doubtless the fact that I was young and 
pretty, and had the wherewithal to keep the 
wolf from the door did not detract from my 
social success. 

People whom Hugh had known before— 
people whom Hugh had not known—came in 
hordes, and called on the bride (as I was then), 
and invited me to dinners, teas and dances. 

I never was so gay in my life. I never had 
enjoyed myself so much, Dances on board 
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ships, dances on shore—theatricals, races, 
yachting. ; . 

Besides all this, we entertained. We gave 
dinners, afternoon-hops, and even tableaux 
vivants | 

Truly, I was seeing the world as I wished to 
see it at last ! 

We had visitors too. Mr. Parish spent a fort- 
night with us; also one or two of my girl 
acquaintances from near Brayfield. Last but 
not least, Peggy—Peggy came for a long sojourn 
in the spring. 

I had asked cousin Ralph, but he declined 
our invitation; but later on he came and 
stayed at Southsea, and we saw him daily. 

His yacht was at Cowes, which gave him 
an excuse for prolonging his visit till far into 
the summer, 

Among the most notable residents at South- 
sea were Sir Roper and Lady Lorraine. 

He was a stern-looking old gentleman, with 
a very straight back, a white moustache, and 
a pair of piercing eyes. 

His wife was many years his junior,and one of 
the most beautiful women I had ever seen (not 
that my experience was very extensive, but 
those who had seen and travelled more were 
unanimous with regard to the claims of Lady 
Lorraine). 

The Lorraines were the most fashionable and 
most exclusive people in the place—immensely 
rich, well connected, and childless. 

Iady Lorraine’s carriage was 








always 


surrounded by the best men at bands and ' 


polo matches. When she condescended to pace 
the pier the chances were that her escort on 
either hand were an earl and an honourable. 
Her dress was—her entertainments—mag- 
nificent ; her insolence to pushing people, who 
wished to thrust themselves into her august 
“get” aera Fag she never said or did 
ae that could be stigmatised as unlady- 


e. 

In short, the crucial test of being in the best 
society was to be able to answer in the affir- 
mative when asked, “Do you know Lady 
Lorraine ?” 

I knew her. She had taken me up—as it was 
called—a compliment she paid to but few of 
her own sex. , 

To tell the truth, she was not nearly as 
popular among them as among the men. 

Of course, detraction and envy are the tax 
that is levied on all who are remarkable by 
being raised above the common herd, by means 
of beauty and social success, and there were 
whispers afloat among the outer circle anent 
Lady Lorraine. 

They said she married Sir Roper solely for 
his money, which he kept in bis own hands 
in a very tight grasp. 

They said she was older th.n she looked ; 
and that she docked a good ten years off her 
age. 
They said she was given to gambling—in a 
genteel, but very heavy fashion—in her own 
house among a certain fast set, and always in 
the absence of Sir Roper. 

They said she betted—on races, of course— 
every one did that now. But her bets were not 
for gloves and gold bangles; but for what is 
known in sporting slang as ‘‘ monkeys” and 
“ ponies,” 

They said she had no heart—that she could 
fascinate whoever she pleased—make use of 
them, and then toss them aside, like a bit of 
orange peel ; and that she had broken many 
men’s—-and not a few, women’s—hearts with 
the sorcery: of her words, and looks, and 
smiles ! ‘ 

They said, in short, that she was both false 
and dangerous! 

This was merely the opinion of the “ outer 
barbarians” (as she called them), whom she 
declined to know. Turn about is fair play, 
and many were the witty things she said at 
their 
Mrs. fhose (ansther young married lady in 
peal iment with me, and I were much pa- 

oni 
she said so to ny face—so utterly and de- 


{ 





by her—I especially). I was, she said— 








liciously young, and simple, and fresh—and 
then so charmingly pretty ! 

I was proud of walking beside ter on the 
pier—of being seen in her carriage, of being a 
frequent guest at her most select parties 
—where I never saw an approach to gambling, 
not even a game of vingt-et-un. She rarely 
came to my house; or, indeed, went to any- 
one’s, merely leaving cards. 

One week Hugh was away on duty at Fort 
Gomer. He was supposed to be absent for a 
month, but he often rode in to see me, four- 
teen long miles, and I frequently drove out to 
see him, for we were just as much inlove with 
one another as if we had not been married for 
nearly a year. 

A grand ball was going to come off, given 
by the inhabitants to a certain prince and 
princess who had long been quartered among 
them. Of course Lady Lorraine was one of 
the chief hostesses ; and as Hugh could not pos- 
sibly be present, it was arranged that I should 
go with her under her chaperonage, and after- 
wards pass the night at her house. 

I was not particularly anxious to be pre- 
sent, fond as I was of dancing. I had never 
yet gone to any entertainment without Hugh 
—but Hugh wished me to go. The other 
ladies in the regiment were clamorous that I 
should not be so silly as to stay at home. 
However, it was really Lady Lorraine herself 
who overbore all my scruples. Such was her 
fascination—such her influence over an im- 
pressionable girl like me—that if she had ad- 
vised me to ride down the High-street at 
Portsmouth, @ la Lady Godiva, I fancy I 
would have obeyed her. 

The day before the ball I was confined to 
the house with a slight cold, and, as I sat 
nursing it over the fire about five o’clock in 
the afternoon, plunged in an easy chair, and 
an exciting novel, I heard a carriage dash u 
to the door, and was abont to rush to the hea 
of the stairs, and whisper ‘ Notat Home;” 
but luckily, I peeped over the flower-stand in 
the window and espied Lady Lorraine’s equi- 
page. Fancy saying ‘ Not at home” to-her! 

would as soon have thought of saying ‘‘ Not 
at home” to Her Most Gracious Majesty her- 
self. In another moment she was in the 
room. 

“ What is the matter with my Phyllis?” 
She always called me Phyllis, or simple 
Susan, or Angelina (and Hugh, Edmund). 
‘“‘T met Mrs. Rose just now in Palmerston- 
road, and she said you were laid up with a 
cold. I hope it's nota stye in your eye, my 
dear, or anything that will make you unpre- 
sentable to-morrow ?”’ 

‘No, only a miserable cold in my head. I 
really think, dear Lady Lorraine, that I would 
be better at home. I feel very stupid, and I 
shall look a fright.” 

‘‘Not a bit of it! You have no pluck, my 
child ; you must dose yourself with lots of 
camphor, dropped on lumps of sugar, and you 
will be as well, as bright as possible to-morrow. 
You must not miss this ; it will be the ball 
of the year, and you will have it dinned into 
your head for months if you are not at it— 
everyone wanting t® tell you all about it— 
besides, I want you to go for my sake. I like 
to have a pretty girl in my train, nowI am no 
longer a girl myself. The Prince of Bergen is 
a great friend of mine, an immense admirer of 
beauty ! You shall dance with the Prince, no 
doubt several times, and how angry and en- 
vious all the old caterpillars and their hideous 
daughters will be! I do so enjoy seeing them 
stare, and scowl, and whieper !"’ 

This was all very well for Lady Lorraine, 
who held an unassailable position, but I was 
not so sure that I should like to see them 
scowl and whisper at my expense. I had not 
acquired that kind of pluck as yet. 

‘It's all settled, Angelina! You are to come, 
although Edmund is away, and now you may 
as well ring for tea; and after tea you shall 
show me your dress—that is, if ithas come!” 

‘* Oh, yes; from the dressmaker in Paris. 
Sleeves, gloves—all complete—it looks most 





lovely ; but I am afraid it will cost a small 
fortune.” 

‘‘And what if it does? You are rich and 
young, and now in the summer of your life is 
the proper time to enjoy yourself. When you 
are a grey-headed old frump you can save 
your money, but not now!” 

After this tea was brought in, and whilst 
we sipped it we talked. It was arranged that 
I was to dress at home, drive to her house, and 
go in her carriage to the ball, returning home 
with her and spending the next day with her, 
in order as she said ‘‘ to discuss the dance, and 
cut up the people.” 

‘* By the way,” she said, ‘“‘ who is this Ralph 
Torpichen who is staying at the Pier Hotel, 
and has a steam-yacht called the Nemesis ?”’ 

“He is a friend of ours, and comes from 
Bray field ; in fact, he is a distant connection 
of my own.” 

‘He is a rich, old bachelor, and would be a 
grand prize for some of these needy, husband- 
hunting girls. I think J shall have to look 
after him, and keep him out of harm's way !”’ 
and she laughed. “Now, I must really be 
going. but, first of all, lei me see your frock. 
Ring for it, and let us have it down here !”’ 

Very soon afterwards my exquisite new 
Paris frock was carefully carried in by Peggy, 
who, when she was with me, insisted on acting 
as maid, carrying it carefully before her, so as 
not to crush a single fold, or even to breathe 
on the tulle. 

She advanced into the apartment, looking 
like a moving mass of white tulle. The dress, 
thus carefully displayed, was white satin, 
covered with tulle, which was artistically 
looped aside to display a petticoat composed 
of bright-beaded embroidery that shone like 
diamonds. 

The body also was beaded to match, and 
looked like a cuirass of diamonds, and one or 
two diamond (paste) swallows fa3tened the 
clouds of tulle that composed the tunic! 

It was really (even seen by daylight) an ex- 
quisite confection, and I thoroughly endorsed 
Lady Lorraine when she clapped her hands to- 
gether, and said,— 

“‘ Angelina, my love, it is perfect! A regular 
dream of a dress! A frock fit for a fairy 
princess !” 

Up to this Peggy had been so much engaged 
in carrying and holding this gem of a garment 
that she had not once looked towards Lady 
Lorraine. 

Now, when she heard her voice, she turned 
her face sharply round ; and, all of a sndden, 
she was, as it were, turned to stone. She 
looked as if she was going to have a fit of 
some kind. 

‘‘ Take care Peggy, take care!” I cried, as 
my lovely fragile ball-dress was suffered to 
slide from her hands, and lie tumbled on the 
floor. ‘‘ Are you ill?’”’ 

‘Only a slight wealrness,”’ she answered, in 
an odd, husky voice, stooping and picking up 
the dress. ‘ I’ll—I'll be better presently ; and 
without another word she hastily walked out 
of the room, as if she was a woman ina dream, 
carrying her lovely burden in a reckless and 
heartless manner. 

‘What a queer old creature?”’ exclaimed 
my visitor. ‘* Younever mean to say that she 
is your maid? She is ten times more like a 
cook! How queer she looked! Do you think 
she was sober?” 

‘Perfectly; she never drinks anything 
stronger than tea.” 

‘Oh, well, that is to say as far as you know! 
Let me implore of you not to allow her to 
dress you to-morrow, or she will turn you out 
like a rag doll. I really feel quite anxious 
about your frock. She carried it away as if 
it was an old sack she was bearing off to the 
rag-bag.”” 

“She suffers from giddiness sometimes.” 

‘So I should imagine—not an uncommor 
complaint!’’ returned Lady Lorraine, sar- 
castically. | 

I felt ashamed that I could sit and listen to 
her or anyone hinting to me that Peggy 
drank; but I was too much in awe of my 
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visitor, too’‘much under the spell of her far 
stronger character, to say a word that would 
seen? to set my own opinion above hers. 

«T have some diamonds,” I observed, chang- 
ing the subject. _‘‘ Do you think I might wear 
them to-morrow?” 

“Think! Of course I think you may wear 
them to-morrow; they will* exactly match 
your dress. How is it that Ihave never seer 
them?” 

“T rarely wearthem. Hngh thinks I am 
too young for them, and that they are too re- 
markable.”’ 

‘‘Too young—nonsense! As to being re- 
markable, my sweet, simple Susan, they won’t 
even be looked at when the princesses are in 
the room, not to spéak of mine and fifty 
others ; but wearthem, by all means. They 
will be a very nice finish to your toilette. The 
usual wedding star, or crescent, and solitaire 

earrings, I suppose ?”’ 


and herself great, in spite ofall people can'do. 
Ob! my sweet girl, if she*was like ‘her in other 
ways it would bea sore day for you’ you'ever 
mét. See here’! Poor old Peggy would go 
down on her bended knees to you, to' beg and 
beseech you to keep cléar of her, before she 
does’ you some desperate harm !'”’ 

“Is it Lady Lorraine?” Peggy; you are out 
of your mind! The'tea has gone into your 
head! She is one’ of the kindest, cleverest, 
= pecple in the whole world, and very fond 
of me/” 

“Oh; aye! The other wan could be kind 
and very fond too, and clever. As to clever- 
ness she bate all. Well, I hope it’s only the 
pang of a poor, ignorant old woman; darling; 
but somehow I have a queer feeling at my 
heart, and I’ve never knew it there without 
some trouble coming. I had it for a week 
before the masther was took! ’’ 

“It’s a palpitation from drinking too much 





‘*T have stars. You have seen them; but 
what I mean is a necklace,” I answered, 
meekly, 

“A necklace? Oh, that’s all the better, my 
love, as long,” and she laughed, “as they are 
not Irish diamonds! ” 


5 you superstitious old woman, and nothing 
else!” 

‘* Well, I hope so, my darlin’.””’ And then 
she stooped and kissed me, and’ went rather 
sadly out’of the room. 





I was really rather nettled at this contemp- 
tuous disbelief in my diamonds; but I merely 
answered ,— 

“No; they are all real, and ‘very old.” 

“And you are not old enough to wear 
them! You must strike the balance between 
you. Be sure you come in good time to- 
morrow; [ shall expect you punctually at half- 
past eight. No; don’t come ont on the land- 
ing! Continue to nurse yourself, and send at 
once for some camphor. Good-bye, my. love, 
2 démain!"’ and embracing ‘me, and kissing-| 
me lightly on both cheeks, she went dowa. 
atairs. 

Scarcely had the sound of her carriage 
wheels rolled away when the door opered and | 
Pegay’s face (a very grave face) was thrust in, | 
aitd looked round eagerly, as if investigating. | 
every dim corner, | 

‘Ts she gone?” she asked, in: a. tremulous | 
voice. 

| 
i 





“Yes. I hope you are better now, Peg. 
Come over to the fire, and let me pour you out 
& cup.of tea,” 

‘‘ Indeed, and-I never wanted it worse,” she 
replied; but-I knew that tea was a. beverage 
she never could resist. ‘‘ Before you say 
another word, Mies Ranee, good or. bad,’’ she 

aid, as she stirred her tea, ‘ will: you tell me 
who was that grand, tall lady that was visiting 
you just now?” 

“That was Lady Lorraine—a friend of 
mine,’ 

‘* And has she a husband ?”’ 

‘Of course, she has—Sir Roper Lorraine! 
They are considered great people down: here, 
She receives at the ball te-morrow, and I am 
going with her.” 

Peggy poured her tea. into the saucer, and 
sipped it meditately. When. every drop was. 
finished shelaid her saucer down; aud lookingat | 
me gravely said,— 

‘« She gave me a terrible turn. I thonght 
I had seen a ghost. She’s as like a lady I | 
knew as two drops of water is like one. 
another |” | 

‘Was it a lady that you knew?” | 

‘Aye. I knew her well.” | 

“And what did you know about -her?”’ 

‘Miss Ranee, darling, for ajl her beautifal 
face and coaxing ways, nothing: good. She 
would wheedle the very birds off the bushes. | 
You'd think her an angel-born, bat she had , 
a real, black heart.. To compass any pleasure 
for herself she would. sacrifice every one | 
near her—aye, if it was to cost them their 
heart's blood. She would think nothing of it. | 
Oh! she was’a real destroying angel—that's 
what they called her, and she had a good right 
to the name! ”’ j 

* And who was she?” ' 

* Darling child, it wonld-do you no good to 
know! She's dead, and let her be there, 
This grand lady has her voice and. her face, 
and her way of making everyone feel little 


thusdressedin a Paris gown—and wore'price: 
less diamonds: 


| a dress, in which I disported myself on the 
| banks of the Kharran? 


' much as they did, and I did myself; my: 
' success at the ball - was a foregone conclusion: 


' gold Algerian mantle, and set out for Lady 
' Lorraine’s. 


| Ill-natared people said that these touches were 


' understood ‘the use of ‘the most subtle French 


‘ everything was’magnificent; and there were 
' no ronge pots; lip-salvesy.eyebrow: pencils; or 


CHAPTER XXIX, 


My cold was better the day of the ball, and 
I dressed myself in my pretty French dress 
with a considerable amount of interest. 

Peggy and’ my maid adorned me between 
them, and when my hair was done, and three 
diamond stars inserted among my fair locks— 
when my brilliant bodice: had been: laced on, 
my skirts arranged, my necklace clasped'round 
my throat, my long white: gloves*drawn on— 
I was: finished: .And I: went over to a long 
cheval glass, and took along look at my own 
reflection. 

To my partial eyes: I looked absolutely 
dazzling; and no thanks to me—when I was 


I was young, of course, and had plenty of 
golden hair, a pretty face; and-a tall, slim 
figure. 

Still, what did I not owe to my clothes? 
What-a' very different appearance I now pre- 
sented to what I was in those old days, in a 
limp, white cottom garment, called by courtesy 


Certainly, dress worked wonders—and I was 
now looking’so particularly nice that my only 
regret was that Hugh was not thereto admire 
me! 

Peggy and Pauline were in raptures; and 
certainly; if the public approved of me as 


At last I wrapped myself up in a white and 


‘“‘ Her ladyship was dressing; and would I 


wards me, and I gazed’ at her from‘ head’ to 
foot with a long. exhaustive stare, 

She was undeniably a very’ beautiful 
woman of say; thirty years of age; tall; with 
a superb figure, fair hair, classic features, and 
luminous eyes that spoke volumes her teeth 
were perfect, and her smile was a kindof flash 
that lit up her face into a radiance that was 
dazzling, and yet her smile was ® trick that 
her lips and eyelashes accomplished between 
them. 

She was dressed in a gown of pale: blue, 
veiled with priceless: lace, and through’ the 
lace and blue folds of pale pink were here’and 
there visible; it was so magnificent a gown 
that it was indescribable, which is’ the: trae 
test of the best made frocks. 

It suited her as my white dress suitedme; 
and was fit fora queen to wear—very queenly 
she looked! Diamonds.shone ‘in her hair, on 
her neck; and’ were sewn along the’ top: of- her 
low bodice. 

She carried a huge pink-feather fan: in her 
hand. I had neverseen her look-so well in all 
my life. Doubtless my eyesexpressed my ad- 
miration; for she- laughed and tapped me 
playfully with the pink fan and said,— 

“I see you think: I will. do, my simple 
Angelina!” 

‘Do! You look beautiful; even for you?" I 
exclaimed, with heartfelt sincerity. ‘ You 
will eclipse us all'as: usual.”’ 

She smiled. She was.so. well accustomed 
to do this that she accepted my pretty speech 
as a. matter of course. 

‘And. now, my little Phyllis!” she ex. 
claimed, ‘‘ take off your wrap, and let me see 
if that funny old creature has ruined your 
sweet toilette! Your hair ia really very 
nice!’’ 

In answer to her wish I obediently removed 
my cloak, turning my back towards her as I 
did so, and laying it on a chair behind me. 

‘“‘ The back view is charming; the body. fita 
like a.glove !’ 

Then, as I moved and faced her, her eyes 
were naturally at once caught by my diamond 
necklace. She recoiled; her. face became 
livid—the face of a woman who had aged 
twenty years—her eyes looked as if they were 
gazing, at some horrible thing, when all the 
time they were fastened with a. basilisk stare 
on my necklace. 

She put her hand to her throat‘and gasped, 
as if she’would speak, but could not. Twice 
she tried to articulate, and tried in vain; whilst 
her maid and I stood and Idoked at her with 
both fear and amazement: 

At last she burst out with a great effort, 
and in a harsh, strange voice, so different to 
her usual silvery tone,— 

“ Where?’ pointing te’ my necklace, 
“ Where did’ you get that?” 

“ T have had it for years!” 

‘* That is no answer. Who gave it to you?” 

Her gaze was less intense, her manner less 
excitéd than at first; but’ her eyes blazed 
strangely. 





please walk to her room?” was the message 
given to me, and’I instantly sprang outof the 
carriage, and ran lightly uf the shallow-wide | 
staircase in the wake of her own: maid, who: 
had been sent to fetch me: 

I found my friend sitting before her dressing: 
table, putting the last touches’ to her toilette. 


artistic; and that she and her maid thoroughly 


cosmetios: There was nothing of the’kind visi- 
ble to the eye, at any rate, now. 

Silver-backed brushes and boxes and scent 
bottles were littered about» lavishly: Silver 
sconces held the candles*from the: wings of 
her large mirror, which was draped» in lace— 


other sach suspicious articles ‘about. 

‘« Well, so-there you are—atilast! No, don't 
kiss me, I shall only toss your. dress,.and you 
will disarrange mine... Now, tellsme candidly, 
my love, what you-think.of ‘my toilette?” 


‘‘ My father gave it tome. It was sgiven’to 
him by an Indian prince; and“ there isa long 
mystery about it.”’ 

* And your father’s: name?” she~ asked 
breathlessly. 

‘* Was John Manners,” 

What was it’about’ my diamonds that had 
such a terrible effect upon Lady’ Lorraine? 
She still stared fixedly at them, and at me. 
Her face was absolately ghastly. 

Vainly she straggled for self-command—-self- 
command was now beyond’ her reach: She 
staggered backwards, groping blindly for her 
chair, and then fell on the ground in’a heap, 
in a dead faint. . 

* * * * 

Toinette, the maid, and I were at our wits’ 
end to restore her. We chafed her hands, 
borat feathers under her nose, and with the help 
of her own fan gradually brought her round. 
She languidly opened hef eyes, and, as they 


fell on me, she shuddéred visibly, Was it at 
me she shuddered ? or at my diamonds? 





As she spoke she slowly rose and looked to- 


« Go down to the drawing-room, dear,” sh 
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said, shutting her eyes once more. ‘I saall 
be all right direetly, and I will join you pre- 
gently. Toinette,.some sali volatile.” 

«“ But you won't think of going-to the ball/?’”’ 

“Yes; bit I shall of course. Now, love, do 
go!” she added, rather irritably, andI went; 
and as I sat in that great saloon below, ex- 
changing # few bald remarks with Sir Ri ; 
I was consumed'by a ‘ect faver of 
“ What could: have‘seen about 
my necklage that it had: had) such'a terrible 
effect om her?” 

It was evident that she-liad seen’ it before: 
I had not the: age to cross-examine: her.. 
She was a woman of a close, 
about hergelf, one’ who: und 
all personal: questions; one whe'lad. no hesita- 
tiomiiasking:- them; 

All thetime she had‘ known: me I, must con: 
fess sh@ehad/ never evinced the lexst curiosity 
aboutmeormy connections. 

She: did‘uot' know that I was an: Anglo-In: 
diatts;,in’ short, she had no; desire: to know 

me beyond whatshe saw—i.c., 


an 
that I was: richiand' pretty, and popular; that |: 


I dresseth in ‘taste, rode: better than’ any’ 
lady int fhe , danced, and. played’ tennis: 
with- much: zes$ and enjoyment, and was the’ 
wife of Captain’ Halford; whose regiment was 
quartered in: Portsmouth, 

In a marvellously short time the'd oor opened,,. 
and-she'swam into the:room, looking.as lively, 
as composed, and asibewitching as ever. 

There was not a trace about her face or 
costumeof the resent scene,. If might have 
been a dream! 

‘‘ Very sorry to: have kept you;.love! I had 
one of my: horrible attacks ;. they come on: at 
the mos¢ unexpected’ and’ inconvenient times. 
Roper, my dear,-is-the carriage: ready ? If 7 
am to receive we have not a moment to lose,” 
and in another two minutes we three were 
driving through the streets and roads behind 
her high-steppers and powdered coachman. 

My patroness and friend was unusually lively, 
and talked incessantly. 
unusually silent and preoccupied. All the way 
I was asking myself anxiously,— 

“What was. the connection between. Lady 
Lorraine’s attack—and my diamonds?” 


CHAPTER XXX. 
Tue ball was everything. that Lady Lorraine 


had anticipated; it was asplendid success. I } 


waltzed till I was absolutely footsore, and had 
to send away would-be partners by the dozen. 
Lady Lorraine- confined’ herself to square 
dances and moved through lancers and quad- 
rilles ‘with the great ones of the land. I had 
danced away all recollection of that very dis- 
agreeable scene in her dressing-room. The 
hour was late, or rather early, and she and I 
Sir Roper, my cousin. Ralph—a handsome 
foreign count,.an admiral, a pretty, rather fast 
widow,. and a Captain. Carden, a well-known 
racing, dancing, scciety man, were seated. at a 
round table, partaking of an _ excellent 
second supper before going home; we were 
talking, and laughing, and eating oysters, and 
drinking iced champagne, discussing the 
dancers, the non-dancers, and the dresses. 

“ Talking of such things,” said the Admiral, 
looking hard at me, ‘half the people in the 
room were raving about your. diamond neck- 
lace. Mrs. Halford, excuse me, but I really 
must remark I have never.seen anything like 
it; it recalls the stories of the Arabian Nights, 
or the Fabulous Jewels of the Eastern Prin- 
cess. Surely it has a history ?’” 

I glanced rather nervously at Lady Lor- 
raine, but she met my look with a smile, and 
said—* Yes, surely it has a history, do‘tell us 
all about it! ” 

“Yes, do! Mrs: Halford,” echoed quite. a 
chorus of voices.. ’ 

“There is not much to'tell,”” I answered, 
“‘and.you could not have come to a worse.per- 
son in the world’ for a history, I have not 
the art of telling. stories,” 

At this, which was- taken up in quite 


I, on my part, was | 


another meaning, there was a loud laugh, es- 
pecially from the Admiral, who declared that 
‘they never suspected me of such wickedness, 
but implored me to tell them allI knew about 
my wonderfal diamonds,” 

‘*My father gave them-to me whenI was 
seventeen, when I was out in India. I was 
born:there. He told me that they had been 
given to him by a native prince; asa fee for 
jattending his' son and. heir. My. father, I 
\should’ mention;. was a doctor. He did not 
'want the nesklaee;. but it was pressed upon 
‘him: so much he:- was obliged’ to accept, it, 
and afterwards theBegum told) him he was 
very glad to-be: rid -ofit, as it was always un- 


Evil Eye: 

“ Nota pleasant name;’’'ejaculated! Captain: 
wv ‘And? has itvever brought you ill: 
i ua ” 

“ No; not-diveotly:. Twice it has been all’ 
bat stolen; andihas: been. saved in an almost 
marvellous: manner. Otherwise it is in no 
way different to other necklaces.” 
| “Ob! isitnot? That bigscentre stone has 
quite a wicked red’ gleam. »would almost 
imagine that the Evil Eyewasfixedion Lady 
Lorraine,and: owed: her some grudge!” said 
the Admiral, facetiously. 

Lady Lorraine; whose: face had: again be- 
come» very haggardilooking, drank off the 
glass: of champagne that stood: beside her, 
and said playfully,— 

“ Allsailors are superstitious! Where did 
our father live—in-what part of India?” 
ooking at me. 

‘Inthe: Panjaubi at first, I believe ; but as 
long as I can remember we lived miles— 
hundreds of miles—from the nearest station, 
in @ solitary bungalow, in the Central Pro- 


‘And how long did your exile last? ” 

‘‘From the time I was a year old till I 
was eighteen.’ 

‘And then?” inquired Lady Lorraine, 
with her eyes on her pink fan. 

‘‘And then my father died. He died of a 
snake-bite, and I came home,” I answered very 
briefly. 

‘‘He must have been a strange man to live 
such an isolated life!’ said the little widow. 

“T merely began by telling you the history 
of my diamonds,” I said, “and I find I have 
been relating the history of my life. I did not 
| bargain for that!” 

‘‘ Perhaps they are both bound up together ?” 

“No! Atleast, I hope not. My father” 
—turning to the widow—" withdrew from the 
world when my mother died—and she died 
young—and it broke his heart!” 

‘* And were you not weary of your life in 
the wilderness? ”’ 

** Sometimes, a little. Now, I know that, 
those’ were very happy days, and that I was 
very well off !” 

‘** Especially when your father handed you 
that diamond necklace!” added’ Captain Car- 
den,.in a bantering way that I by no means. 
relished, and very shortly after this the little 
supper party dispersed. 

e drove home in dead silence. I almost 
fancied that Lady Portnitie was-asleep. She 
did not kiss me; but as we stood in the hall, 
under the lamp, looked curiously at me; then, 
with a wave of her hand said, “‘ Toinctte, take 
Mrs. Halford to her room:’ To me, she 
added, ‘‘ Good night, my child—sleep well !”’ 

I did’ not see her the next morning.. She 
wrote me alittle note from her bed in’ pencil, 
saying she was “completely knocked-up. 
Could not talkto noone, not even to me, and that 
I was to order the carriage to take me home 
whenever I pleased,’” 

Thus’ I was, politely, dismissed. I went 
back to my own abode as early as I decently 
could ; and after lunch’ I ordered round my 
cobs, and drove off to’'Fort Gorner, and to tell’ 
Hugh of ali my triumphs. 

I datifully took him my programme, and 
described’ all my new partners. But I did 
more than this—I described the strange scene 
in Lady Lorraine’s'dréssing-room; and asked 





lucky;; andi the centve stone was called the: 





my lord and master, as being a wise and much 
more»experienced person than I was, if he 
could’ give me any explanation of that same? 

For my pains he only laughed immoderately 
and said,— 

“On the'subject of those diamonds of yours, 
my little Ranee, you:are not quite sane. You 
imagine that they turn'the head of every one 
that looks at them. Lady Lorraine admired 
them, and askediabout them quite naturally. 
Then she had: an attack on: the nerves~not 
from, envy, at your grand parare—perhaps 
hen. tlle the:toilette were too much for 
her.. isy: say she takes three: hours: to 
dress}’”’ 


“ Now; Hugh).do you:mean toinsinuatethat 
she‘ makestup,’ as it issealled:?.”’ 

“T do not insinuate it! but between) you 
and me I say itplainly. I do not credither 
with more thanihalf her hair,.nor with any, of 
her complexion'!!"’ 

“ Oh,. Hugh |)" I expostalated,.in real dis: 


tress. 

* «Yes! and olj,Hugh. Of course:yon look 
upon this as treason, and: all the same it’s 
true, you unsophisti little Anglo-Indian, - 
However, I don't care a rag how much her 
ladyship paints her faee;.as: long as-you don’t 
follow-.her example. Now, my dear, its 
getting; dark.. I shall. drive you part of the: 
way home and walk back (so come along). 
Thank: goodness: this is my last week at Fort 
Gorner!” 

After the ball I saw comparatively little of 
Lady Lorraine for weeks.. Her behaviour to 
me was very peculiar. Some times she would 
hardly notice me. when: wa-met shopping,.or 
on the pier,.or at garden parties,-.merely vouch- 
safing me a little nod. At other times she 
would greet. me as if I was her nearest and 
dearest, and'the only being she cared for in 
the world, Her oddity made no difference to 
me ; I was enslaved by her charms, as others 
had been in their turn. 

Sometimes she came to see me two days 
running, at other times she would not darken 
my door for weeks! I would see her sur- 
rounded by men on board a yacht, or on the 
top of a drag. 

Queen of society by right of beauty, bear- 
ing, and dress, she was constantly accom. 
panied by Captain Carden. So constantly was 
he with her that more than the outer bar- 
barians began to talk, and whispers were even 
drifted to my angry ears by means of my 
friend and confidant, Mrs. Rose. 

We both agreed that it was “all spite and 
jealousy,” that Lady Lorraine was far above 
‘that sort of thing,” and that one man was 
exactly the.same to her as another. 

She looked upon them as her rightful slaves 
and subjects—nothing more. She was the 
last woman in the world to lower herself in 
the eyes of society by a marked preference 
for anyone. 

Somuch wetwoexperienced (?) young matrons 
settled in our wise little heads. Not long after 
this, I remember it was a day-or two before 
Goodwood races. I had. a sudden visit from 
her ladyship, very late in the afternoon. 

I had come.in from my drive and was ex- 
pecting Hugh from barracks every moment. 
Instead of Hugh Lady Lorraine arrived, and, 
what was unusual for her, she came on foot. 

“‘T’m so bored with all these people! ’’ she 
cried. “I want to be refreshed with a nice, 
long chat with my little simple Susan, It’s 
too late for tea; hours ago. I'll jast sit here,’’ 
taking a chair with her back to the light,.‘‘ and 
let you talk to me; it does me good. Talk 
about-yourself,” she said, removing her hat. 
“Tell me all-about your life in India, about 
your father,” and gradually and cleverly, with 
a word here and there, she drew me out till all 
the story of my early days—of my. strange 
bringing up—was laid before her, 

She asked several questions about father, 
his mode of life, bis death, and about my 
mother. Had he told me much abont her? 

‘“‘ Nothing ; he never spoke of her. I only 
wish he had; it was too sacred a subject even 
for. me. Her death nearly killed him. It 
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[as SHE SPOKE SHE ROSE TOWARDS ME, AND I GAZED AT HER WITH A LONG, EXHAUSTIVE STABE.] 


drove him into the wilderness for the rest of 
his life.”’ 

‘*And I think it was most se/fish of him to 
carry you with him, and to keep you there in 
a kind of prison!” 

“Oh! do not say that, nor think it; he was 
the best and the most unselfish of men!” 

Even from her lips I would not hear a word 
against him. 

“And had you no curiosity about your 
mother?” 

“‘Yes. More than that. Curiosity is not 
the word, little as Iknow of her. I adore her 
memory—my beautiful young mother whom 
I never saw. She was younger than I am 
when she died.” 

“ And you are——?” 

“Just twenty when father was dying. I 
went on my knees and implored him to tell 
me one little thing about her— only a few 
words.” 

“Well!” rather breathlessly. 

‘‘ He began; he said, ‘ Your mother was— 
and then his breath failed him. They were 
his very last words,” I answered her feebly. 

- = what do you think he was about to 
Bay ” 

‘* I believe he was going to say, ‘ Your mother 
was an angel.’”’ 

At this Lady Lorraine broke into a laugh of 
such utter scorn that it jarred upon me most 
uppleasantly. 

‘And so you believe that your mother was 
beautiful and an angel on earth? Who died 
young and broke your father’s heart? Dear 
me! what it is to besimple and full of faith !” 
and she looked at me with beautiful, scornful 
eyes. 

‘“‘ Lady Lorraine,” I said, with some dignity ; 
“« T should be glad if you will change the subject. 
Whatever they may be to you my dead parents 
are sacred tome. We will never speak of my 
mother again! ”’ 

“Offended? Well, I’m sorry I hurt’your 
feelings, my sweet Phyllis. Let me tell you 
that it is not every daughter who is so loyal to 





her relatives, and especially toa woman whom | 


she has never heard anything about, and never 
seen.” 

“I asked you already,” I began, angrily. 

‘Yes; and my lips are sealed. We close 
the subject, and now good-bye! I shall call 
for you to-morrow afternoon, and take you for 
a long drive into the Hampshire lanes. Your 
company does me good.” 

She had only left the house a minute when 
Hugh arrived, and I told him, of course, of 
her ladyship’s visit. 

‘She blows hot and blows cold, Ranee; 
embraces you one day, turns her back on you 
the next. I vote wedrop her!’’ he said, quite 
seriously. 

“* Drop Lady Lorraine!” I nearly screamed. 

“Why not? She has merely taken you up 
asakind of whim. She is given to taking up 
pretty young women, introducing them to her 
well born but very rapid set, and then drop. 
ping them like the traditional hot potato. Let 
us take the initiative, and drop her first.” 

‘Oh, Hugh, you are not inearnesi! I thought 
ou Jiked Lady Lorraine so much!” I cried, 
in great dismay. 

“IT admire her appearance, and I am not 
insensible to the fascination of her manners, 
but I have come to the conclusion that she is 
by no means a good companion for my little, 
innocent wife. There are queer stories about 
Lady Lorraine, I tell you!” 

“‘ Yes; stories in the meaning of not being 
true. Wicked tales invented by horrible, 
vulgar people whom she refuses to know. 
Stories made up of envy and spite. I know 
the kind of stories, and what they are worth.” 

‘Some may be false, I grant you; but it is 
a fact that a good deal of genteel gambling 
goes on—on the sly—at her house when the 
visiting people have departed, and Sir Roper 
has retired. Carden, the Count, the little 
widow, Mrs. Steptoe and herself play, as well as 
any foolish outsiders that they can get hold of. 

‘*A mere harmless round game.” 

‘Round: game, yes. Harmless, no. Met- 





calfe, my subaltern, dropped a hundred and 
eighty pounds there the night before last.” 

*‘Oh, Hugh, no! Impossible!” 

‘Oh, Diana, yes, ible; and there are 
rumours of heavy betting on races, and people 
say that Lady Lorraine makes a regular book 
on big events ; that she owes hundreds to her 
dressmakers ; that she and Captain Carden 
are too intimate; that she drinks chloral ; 
that she has a history; in short, they say so 
much about her that, despite her style, her 
looks, and her position, I do not wish m 
wife to be seen in her company lest ill-nature 
people should say, ‘Birds of a feather flock 
together.’ I don’t want her to influence your 
pure mind, which at present is wax to receive, 
and marble to retain; and therefore I say to 
you—oh, young woman !—let us be prudent ; let 
us drop Lady Lorraine! ” 

“But, Hugh, she has done nothing to me, 
and I like her so much," I expostulated, in a 
woeful tone. 

“Sorry for you, my love, but I fancy you 
will coon have to choose between her and your 
character of being a nicely-behaved young 
woman. You n not cut her abruptly ; let 
there be no crash—no sudden receding of ties. 
Just drift away from her quietly. She will 


“never miss you from what I can judge. She 


has not a scrap of real feeling, and her heart 
is as hard as Pharoah’s,”’ 

“T don’t see how I can do it. She is coming 
to drive me out to-morrow, and I must go.” 

“I am afraid you must; but after to-mor- 
row make no engagements, and when she 
ignores you fora week or two, instead of allow- 
ing her to take you up again, let her see that 
you prefer to suppose that she was in earnest, 
and that you just would as soon be ignor 

Thug, in family council, and by the bidding 
of my lord and master, who had rather im- 
perious manners, it was gravely decided. Oh, 
had she but known it !*That Captain and Mrs. 
Halford were to take the very first oppor- 
tunity of dropping Lady Lorraine ! 

(To be continued.) 
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NOVELETTE.] 


MAURICE HENLEY’S 
CONFESSION. 


CHAPTER I. 
“ PARTED,”” 


Tue deed of separation was signed, and Sir 
Reginald Erskine and his wife were alone for 
the last time. 

They were both pale and heavy-eyed, and 
there were traces of lately shed tears on the 
girl’s face, but she assumed a calm, cold 
manner, striving to hide the pain which was 
tearing the very life from her heart and soul. 

Her husband saw the nervous movement of 
her hands from time to time, and the tremu- 
lous quiver of her mouth told him of her 
suffering ; and, leaving the documents he was 
looking at, he went to her side, and, bending 
over her, took her hand in his. 

‘“* Adelaide,’’ he said, in a gentler tone than 
he had used towards her for some time, 


“ Adelaide, if you would only confess to me. 


the meaning of your extraordinary conduct it 
is not too late, even now, to make things right 
between us. For the last time I ask your con. 
fidence; will you give it to me?” 

“T cannot,” she answered, in a choking 
voice ; then recovering her com e with an 
effort she faced him defiantly. ‘I have 
nothing to tell you, Reginald; you have chosen 
your own line of action and I have agreed to 
all you wished, so I think you might be satis- 
fied, and, as things now stand, the sooner we 
part the better. Further conversation can 


only bring further discussion. Considering 

the deed is already signed I should think it 

was @ great deal too late to set anything right,” 

—— she crossed the room going towards 
e door. 








(THE ESCAPE FROM PORTLAND.] 





But Sir Reginald Erskine still loved his 
young wife, and now that he had to say good- 

ye to her he more than half regretted the 
step he had taken, and would willingly have 
forgiven her, even at the elventh hour, if she 
would only explain a scene he had witnessed 
between herself and a young sailor just one 
month before. 

He had been walking on the cliff at Golden- 
sands, sauntering along in a dreamy reverie, 
when he was suddenly aroused by hearing a 
cry from the beach below. 

The voice seemed familiar to him, and lyin 
down on the ground he leant over to try an 
discover who was in distress. 

Great was his astonishment when he saw 
his own wife in a dead faint, in the arms of a 
man who was an utter stranger to him, and 
his astonishment quickly turned to anger when 
he witnessed him kissing her tenderly again 
and again. 

It was impossible for Sir Reginald to 
descend at that spot, the cliff being almost 
perpendicular. 

In vain he tried to attract the sailor’s atten- 
tion, the wind apparently carried ‘away the 
sound of his voice, for the man rever even 
looked up at him; so rising, he hurried along 
to the steps which led down to the sea-shore, 
hoping to be in time to discover for himself 
who his wife’s companion was. But although 
he walked very fast it was some time before 
he could reach the spot where the strange 
scene occurred of which he had been a witness, 
and when he at last arrived there both Adelaide 
and the sailor were gone! 

Sir Reginald Erskine paused, fairly out of 
breath, and looked around him in bewilder- 
ment. 

He knew they could not have climbed the 
cliff, and also that there was no means of 
getting inland except by the steps he had re- 
cently descended, or by following the beach to 
the harbour beyond ; and in the other direction, 
near to where he was standing, huge rocks 
rose, stretching from the cliffs far into the sea, 















and owing to the straightness of their sides and 
the slipperyseaweed they were altogether im- 
passable. 

Yes, Adelaide was gone, but where? 

As Sir Reginald thought the matter over he 
grew pale to the lips; he quite made up his 
mind that it was impossible for her to have 
escaped by land, and therefore came to the 
conclusion that she must have done so by sea. 

But with whom ? 

Who was this fair-haired stranger who had 
taken his wife into his arms with such an air 
of possession ? 

Surely it was no old lover of hers returned 
too late, only to find her the wife of another ! 

Oh, if it should be so! 

Adelaide had not seemed herself lately ; per- 
haps that was the reason she had doubtless 
found she had made a mistake, that her love 
had never been his, and as he thought of it a 
faintness came over him. . 

He sat down on the beach, removing his 
hat, and the cool sea breeze soon restored his 
senses. ; 

Seeing the necessity for immediate action, 
he roused himself from the lethargy into 
which he had fallen, and sprang to his feet. 
As he did so his eyes were attracted by a 
glittering object which lay half-hidden in the 
sand, and on picking it up he discovered it was 
the bracelet he had given his wife on their 
wedding-day, and she had promised to wear 
it through life for his sake. : 

It must have fallen off when she fainted, 
and in the hurry of her flight she had never 
missed it. 

Perhaps she had missed it, but/did not value 
it any longer, so left it for the first passer-by 
to find; and with very bitter feelings in his 
heart Sir Reginald placed it in his pocket and 
began to retrace his steps. 

What was he to do? 

He could not follow her, for he had no clue 
whatever as to where she had gone. . 

He did not like to employ anyone to assist 
him in his search for his wife, for that wovld 
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help to publish Adelaide's disappearance, | 
which he decided to keep a secret as long as 
possible. 

Being a proud and reserved man he shrank 
from the gossip and standal there would be 
if once the fact wer@ made known, so he 
determined to travel aboué from place to 
place in search of her=himself; and having 
thus far laid his plans he decided to start for 
Brest that very evening} thinking it a. likely 
point at which she might have landed‘for | 
necessary pu ‘ 

But first of all he- woulil: go’ to the house 


that he had hired for the summer months and>:'. 


tell the servants that he and:Liady Erskitiein~ 





tended taking a further clianmge for a few 
weeks, and thus leave as if nothing’ had 
occurreds. 

In: half-an-hour more he hath entered his 
present home: by aid of his latehikey; and 
mechanically ing. up his hatin the hah ; 
he entered the wing-room ina dreamy | 
mood, and his astonishment may be 


when he-saw Adelaide sitting at har worl | 


broidery. 

She-heard: him enter the'room and turned | 

a him; but-the expression ofsher hus- | 
‘s facestartled her, and sheshrank from 

his gaze: 

‘‘T hardly expected to. find: you: here, Ade: 
laide,” he said, at length. ‘ Have. you not : 
beenout this afternoon?” 

“Yes,” she replied; taking: up her°work. tox’ 
hide her confusion; and plying her~ needle | 
diligently she turned sr back tomhitifoncer ; 


more. at 

‘ Adelaide,” hecontinued; sternly, “kindly” 
put your work away and talk tome forawhile; / 
for J bave much to say to you.” 

‘‘Have you?” she replied, indifferently, | 
‘* Well, I can talk and work too. What have 
you to say to me?” and once more she bent | 
ya head over that most convenient embroi- | 

ery. 

But Reginald Erskine was not the man to 
be so easily put off, and just then he was fairly 
out of temper; so walking up to her he quietly 
disengaged her delicate fingers from the fancy 
work, and still holding her hands in his he sat 
down in front of her to watch her ever: varying 
expression. 

*“T want you to tell me all you have been 
doing,” he began, “since I left home this 
morning.” 

“Oh, nothing much,” she answered. ‘' Of 
course I had my daily work to do, and since 
oe I have been out a little while, that is 
a Add 

‘And did you meet with any friend when 
you were ont?” he inquired, eagerly. 

‘Friend! no,” she replied, and looking up 
their eyes met, and she flushed hotly. 

“Are you quite sure?” he asked, in a hard 
voice. ‘ Remember, Adelaide, you had better 
not deceive me; for if you do you will live to 
regret it.”’ 

“I really fail to understand you,” she 
answered, with forced composure. ‘I tell you 
I met no friend this afternoon, and if you do 
not believe me the fault is.not mine. I will 
tell you at once I decline to be catechised in 
this way, so the sooner we end this conversa- 
tion the better,” and she drew her hands away 
from his. 

Adelaide,” he continued, sternly, “ to pre- 
vent your prevaricating any further, I will:tell 
you that I saw you on ihe beach this afternoon. 
I was on the cliff and I watched you for some 
time.”’ 

“Really?” she replied, with a mocking 
laugh, “it was a worthy occupation, Reginald, 
and one which I should have thought beneath 
the dignity of an utterly too, too grand gentle- 
man like yourself. Why, how did you manage 
it? Considering the cliff almost overlaps the 
beach it would be rather difficult to look over ; 
in fact it must have been impossible unless 
you laid down and surely yow would not con- 
descend to that? If so I wish I had seen you. I 
am getting quite interested. Now, did you 
give a little boy sixpence to hold your. legs to 


table, apparently: very busy with her. em- ' 








youras if he hada’ ight to do so!” 
| Mh, how-very shocking | replied Adelaide, 


with fei distress. . ‘‘ What a 

' fellow he must have been! iy ever did 
you’ notislip over the cliff and it out 
with hiow? That is what you o to have 
done, forjas» you saw, I had fa , and 
could not prevent him; now; could) I?” 


- along the: beach: when su 
gt young: sailba; who ha 


prevent your falling over? Whata pity it is 
that I cannot draw ; the picture presented to 
my mind would make such a splendid carica- 
ture of you. But really, i Iwish you 
would not look at me*like* that.. I object to 
being stared at as if I weresome extraordinary 
insect, If you saw-me; my dear, surely that is 
enough, and: you need question me-no further, 


but I should like to know what you really did} “ Vi 


see?” 
“That you know already, Adelaide, but 
oe = wish: me*to tell’ you I will. When I 


the arms of a stranger! You had apparently | when 


fainted; and he; the scoundrel, was kissing 


‘“ Perhapanot,” he coldly, “ but 
Se oes mood: of yours, = 

good enougtt ro) And: pray may I 
ask who was tilts individiant? x 

‘“ Wito: was he? How cam D possibly~tell’ 
you? All T camsayp is that I was ng. 


» @ 
— tor be just 
assing: at tlie time, y supported me;. 
ind beongitaeweand eins my face. I 
recovered; bat I Hexite 


the two hours had elapsed, and seeing her 
evident distress he went gently to her side. 

‘* Adelaide,”’ he said, ‘‘I have come for my 
answer. Will you give me your confidence 
or not?” 

‘“‘ T have-nothing to tell you,” she answered, 
‘wearily, ‘and: now you can decide for your- 


self. 
well,” he: replied; ‘I will decide,” 
—— out — — prec the:room. 
& passed slowly-by, a ere was: an 
insurmountable barrier between Adelaide and 


over the'cliff I beheld you, my wife, inher husband; they were seldom: together, and 


were, they hardly spoke. 
Adeluide had missed her bracelet the first 
evening, and had many times hunted for it on 


\ penance ade. heath 1 
: ‘ort separation, at last 
all was settled, the deed was signed.. 

For the: first time for the past mecnth Sir 
Reginald began: to regret the step: he had 
taken; perhaps; after all, there could be 
some explanation given of his wife’s-cenduct, 


soon i about telling: and-even: if she were in fault he felt hewould 
you of it, béewuse I thought it might make’ rather forgive her than-luse her altogether ; 


you anxious about me... Now, perhaps; you: 
are satisfied.” 
“No; I am» not, Adelaide... I have-endea» 


so whem Adelaide rose and’ crossed: over to 
the-door he felt a passiouate-longing to take 
her in his- arms and clasp her to his heart 


voured.to speak calmly with you, but you are’ once more. 
beyond: 


vating: me almost 
endurance 
fellow was, and I have received no satisfactory 
answer, Now I insist upon your telling me, so 
do so at once!” 

“Indeed! ’’ she replied, indifferently. 
“Well, I regret I cannot satisfy your 
curiosity, It is quite impossible. for. me to 
ask every sailor I meet what his name is, in 
case you should question me on. my-return 
homes. If you want to-know you had better 
go and find. him, and then you can ask him 
what you like.. I have told you already he is 
no friend of mine, and that. ought to be 
enough for you; if it is not I have nothing. 
more .to.say.”’ 

“Very. well,” he replied, firmly, ‘ You 
shall take your choice of two things—either you 
give mie your confidence this: evening, or else 
you and I must in future live our lives apart, 
and I shall'at once see about a legal separa- 
tion. I will give you two-hours to decide, and 
remember I will not. be played with any 
longer! Your very. manner and. language 
show me. you are deceiving me, and as for 
your knowing nothing about that fellow, I tell 
you it isnot true! In: two hours-I shall re- 
turn, so choose your course before then,” and 
without another word he left the room. 


oon ile 


oe 


Taking’her by the hand he drew her gently 
towards him. 

‘“‘My darling!” he said, tenderly, ‘I can- 
not bear to part with you now it has come to 
the actual good-bye. Let us try to under- 
stand each other better. Surely you still love 
| me just a little; you used to do so very much 
| once?” 

‘* Yes,” she replied, coldly, ‘‘and you used 
to profess to love me once, but it was some 
time ago I admit; and- both you and I have 
had time to change since then.” 

“Speak for yourself, Adelaide. I have not 
changed in heart towards you, but you have 
sorely tried my faith in you, and it was while 
in anger that I suggested our separation. I 


{think it was your indifferent manner that 
i fairly maddened me; but I regret it now, my 


wife, and if you will only tell me your secret 
I will forgive you, even if you are in fault,” 
and he stooped and kissed her. 

The hot blood rose to her cheek and brow, 
and‘a wave of conflicting emotions swept over 


| her face, but when she answered him’ she was 


even paler than before, and raising her stead- 
fast eyes to his she said, calmly,— 

‘You are very good, but you have thought 
of being kind to’ me rather too late. I am 





When Adelaide found. herself alone she 
sank wearily upon the sofa. 

“Oh! what can I. do?” she cried, in’ 
agong. “I dare not—dare not tell him, and, 
yet how cruel it will be to part! Oh, Regi. | 
nald, why cannot you--trust me,, for to loge 
you will well-nigh break my heart? Bat I 
must bear it, for, even to preserve my life's 
happiness, I will not divulge my secret! No, 
Raymond, my poor Raymond, I will keep my 
promise to-you, and I thank Heaven 1 met 
you, even though the meetifg has brought me 
into such misery! Oh! how. I have been 
deceived, and how cruelly you have been 
wronged! And to think that I should have 
unknowingly married the very man who so 
misjudged you! Yet how greatly I love him! 
No, I must not tell Reginald our secret; . it 
would not be safe; but, oh! the mockery of. 
fate! that- I should only have learnt the 
truth to-day!’ and,. lying back- on the soft 
cushions,-she. buried her face in her hands, 
and wept bitterly. 


sorry if I have caused you any pain, but when 
Tam away I hope you will soon forget it all. 
You see we never were very suited to each 
other; spring and autumn can hardly’ be 
expected to run together, and I am too young 
for you, but it cannot be helped now.” 

* Am I so very old, Adelaide?” he asked, a 
smile brightening up his careworn face; “ if 
so make me young again, dear; happiness 
will even’ make an old fellow of fifty feel 

uite a boy. What do you say, my wife? 

ill-you take the- trouble to cheer my. life 
once more?” 

“No, Reginald,” she replied, wearily; ‘as: 
I have-said before, it is too late, I have 
made. all. my arrangements,,and I could not 
draw. back now even if I would,.so good- 
bye!” 

fe If that.is all you have to say to mie,’’ he 
answered, with hardening voice, ‘ good-bye 
indeed!” 

He passed out of the room, and in. another 
eecond Adelaide heard the door slammed to 





It was thus Sir Reginald found. her when 


and she knew that he was gone. 
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CHAPTER II. 
<< RAYMOND’ EGEBTON’S STORY.”’ 


Evenina was closing in when Adelaide 
Erskine left her home. 

Sir Reginald had not returned, so there was 
no one to watch or question her, which was 
almost’ a- relief to the poor, weary girl, who 
wended her way’ down the’ dimly-lighted 
street witha strange sadness at her heart 
which she had never felt’ before, for each step 
took her further and’ further away’ from the 
man she loved. 

Adelaide was usually a good walker, but to- 
night a great weariness overcame her, and 
she was obliged to lean against’ some railings 
for support. 

Tears silently chased each other down: her 
wan, pale ch , bat approaching footsteps 

at last aroused her, and she hurried along to 
avoid attracting attention, and was soon lost 
to sight in the darkness which was rapidly 
coming on: 

She turned into the footpath which led to 
the cliff, and feeling secure from’ recognition 
there slackened her speed. 

‘*No one: will see me now,” she sighed, 
“@h, Reymond!” she murmured, “how 
thankful I shall be'when you are safe. There 
is indeed'a sword of Damocles hanging over 
our heads. Heaven grant it may not fall!” 

Just then: she noticed a figure coming along 
the footpath; and in another moment’ Ray- 
mond Egerton: was by her side. 

“Darling; I have’ come to meet you,” he 
said, softly, ‘for this isa dangerous walk in 
the daylight, and at-night it is very difficult 
to keep to the path. One false step, and you 
would: be over the cliff;” and; taking her 
tenderly in his arms; he kissed her: 

‘*‘ How good of you to come!” she replied. 
“T feel safer now I am by: your side. 
it not a'terriblé risk’ your coming out s0 far? 
Su ‘enyone'saw you ?”’” and she trembled 

at the hought‘of it. 

“Do not fear, dear,’’ he said; in a confident 
voice, ‘It is too-dark for anyone to recognise 
me, and to-morrow I hope'we'shall be’steam- 
ing away towards our newhome. When once 
we arrive at Madrid we’ shall be safe enough; 
and I hope, Adie, we:shall' be-happy too. But 
I cannot help’thinking ‘you will some day re- 
gret your old life, and'the thought of it almost 
makes me wish we had never met ——”’ 

‘‘Oh'! Raymond, don't talk like’ that,” she 
replied, earnestly. ‘“Iam more than thank- 
ful I met you, dear boy’; and when once you 
are out of danger'I shall: be‘quite happy,” and 
the darkness hid the tears which would gather 
2 her eyes in’ spite of her efforts to restrain 

em. 

They walked on in: silence for’ some ‘time; 
and at last came to an’ old’seat, which showed 
them they ‘were nearing their destination: 

“Now, little one,” he said, gently; ‘* you 

will have to'be very careful. Take my hand, 
and only:move'when’ I tell you,’’ and he led 
her to the edge of the oliff: 
_ Adelaidé trembled as she saw the great 
jagged rocks beneath; surrounded: by the foam- 
ing waves, which plashed up against them with 
the wash of the’tidé: 

The moon’ had’ now risen, and lit up their 
hazardous path; but it only made them all the 
more anxious to obtain their hiding- place. 

Remembering’ that it’ was for Raymond's 
sake the-weary girl put her own feelings aside, 
and’ courageously followed her leader where- 
ever he went. 

Little by little they descended the’ almost 
precipitous’ cliff} and ‘at*last' came toa tiny 
ledge. 

Here was a small iron door, which madea 
creaking sound as Raymond Egerton’pushed 
it open with his disengaged hand, 

“T am thankful that is: over,” he said, as 
he led her down some steps, and along: an 
underground passage. ‘I almost think the 
worst is past,” and’ in anotier minute they 
had entered a large; airy room. 

“Why, I declare-you look quite’ comfort- 


~ 


| Reginald will be’the first to try and make re- 


Butis | 
| should certainly have condemned any fellow to know!” 





the-world forget—that that was the'only thing 
to’ be done for you now. 

“I foolishly obeyed him, and~-began my 
married life with a terrible. secret in my 
heart. Each time I thought of it it seemed 
more and more impossible to let Sir Reginald 
know’ the truth, and the subject troubled me 
greatly, but it was not until I met you, 
Ray, that I really knew why Mr. Herbert 
had insisted upon my silence: He must have 
felt certain I never would have plighted my 
troth with a man who had sentenced my own 
brother to such a terrible fate; even if he had 
been willing to forget our’past history. 

“*T believe our guardian’ acted for the best, 
bat it has proved to me what a terrible mis- 
take it isfor a girl to begin life without perfect 
confidence: with the man she marries. It 
would have been far better to have parted then 
than now.” 

‘** Poor little woman!” replied her brother, 
tenderly, “I fear you have given up too much 
for my sake. If you love your husband so 
greatly it is not too late to go back to him 
even now. I would rather you told him all 
than'make-you suffer. Go back in the morn- 
ing, darling, and let me fight for myself. I 
had no: idea you cared for him so much;”’ 


able! ’’ cried Adeluide, as hereyes' rested on 

a table with's well‘spread supper upom it. ‘It 

makes’ me wish wecould remain here instead 

of running into fresh’ perils by land: and'sea,”’ 

_ she smiled brightly upin her companion’s 
ace. 

‘“T wish we could, too, dear,’’ he replied, 
wistfully. ‘‘ But there would not be much 
safety here for long, for this*is the room in 
which they have all the public bails, and I fear, 
however much we disguised ourselves, some 
one would recognise us, and then what a 
scandal there would be!” and he laughed 
heartily as he thought of all‘ Mrs. Grundy ” 
might say. 

“JT fear I have’ given ‘ Mrs. Grundy” plenty: 
to talk about as it is,” replied: Adelaide, wit 
a sad smile, ‘* Only fancy, Ray! if anyone 
did seé mé going away with you! Ié would 
be all over the place that Lady Erskine had 
eloped with a fair young sailor. And how 
they would pity poor Sir Reginald, left im 
solitary grandeur at home, little thinking that 
the very bad young man’ was my own dear 
brother!”’'and clasping her hand in his she 
laughed too. 

“T fear Sir Reginald will miss you very 
much, little woman. It'was indeed noble of 
you to give up so much for my sake.” ‘*Pray do not speak of nfy returning. I 

‘It was his own fault in the’ first place,” | could not, and would not, do it. I do love 
she replied, warmly, ‘He had no right to ; him, dear, but even for that I will not sacri- 
misjudge me in the:way he did, so I have not; fice you. Sir Reginald is a stern: judge, and 
much sympathy for him. But I hope some; with a keen sense of what he calls duty. If 
day; Ray, it will end happily for us all! I/I told him where you were he would not 
feel certain your innocence must be discovered consider that he was doing right to let you 
soon or later, and’ then I hope’ the villain, for | go free. No, dear, I will never return until 
whose evil deeds you’ are suffering, will be | he knows the truth, and then when he wel- 
justly punished for his cowardly conduct. Sir, comes me he will welcome you also.” 

‘* My own brave girl!” he answered, ‘ how 
paration for the mistake he made in his judg: can I ever*thank you?” 
ment of the case.”’ ‘*T do not require thanks, you dear old 

‘“I donot blame him, Adie; and you must, boy, for, you see, I have pleased myself. And 

not do so either, for, if I had been the judge, I now do tell me all about it—I should so like 





under similar’ circumstances: Everything: ‘You shall hear all I have to tell you, dear,”’ 
pointed strongly to my guilt; and yet I had: no, he replied ; “ but, first of all, remove your hat 
more to do with it than you had,” and his and cloak, and make yourself as comfortable 
voice trembled with emotion. as‘you can under the circumstances.” 

‘Ray, do you think you could tell’ me‘all; And heled her to a low bench which stood 
about it, for I should’ so like’ to know the. beside the wall. 
whole story? Until justa monthagoI simply; ‘There now, that is better. You are’ look- 
knew nothing; foryou will'remember I was at ing quite tired. And now for my miserable 
school in Germany at the time, and I did story, 
not hear a rumour of it until the trial was! ‘ You will remember I entered Mr. Henley's 
over ; and then I learnt from Mr. Herbert, | bank when I was sixteen, and I got on very 
our guardian, that you were to be imprisoned , Well indeed—so well, in fact, that, by the time 
for ten years" for most disgracefully betraying I was oue.and-tweuty, Mr. Henley had made 
the trust placed in-you, and that you had been | me next to his own son in the firm. Of course 
found guilty of taking many’ thousands from he would not have done that unless he had 
the bank in which you were employed:’ That been very fond of me; but it also showed that 
was all I could hear from him, as he refused I knew my work, and I always tried to do my 
to enter into details; and, of course, being at duty thoroughly. 
school, I never saw a newspaper. | «There is no doubt I was a great favourite 

‘‘T remained-in'Germany another year, and , with theold man. He made me as welcome 
then: our guardian sent for me to return to to his house as if he had been my father, and, 
England, saying at the same’ time he had having no parents of my own; I ‘valued their 


‘changed my name’from Egerton to’ Hi.rcourt, kindness the more, and returned the affection 


as he did not wish it known that I was re- showed me by Mr. Henley and his gentle wife 
lated to you in any way. | with a fervour little short of worship. 

“As Adelaide Harcourt I appeared in Lon- ‘Maurice Henley and I were like: brothers, 
don, and shortly after that Mr. Herbert took | aud he was quite willing I should share in his 
me, with his wife, down to Brighton to spend | daily life ; so, when I became of age, they pro- 
the winter. It was'there, at one ofthe public posed I should make their home my own, and 
balls, that I met’ Reginald. He took’a fancy | 1 was only too glad to accept their generous 
to me, and not long after we became engaged. | offer. 

“ There is no doubt that Mr. Herbert knew | “For two years everything went on as 
that he had been the judge at your trial, for smoothly as possible: Then a cloud came 
he warned me never to mention to Reginald , between Maurice and myself. We both fell 
that I ever had a brother; adding that it in love with the same girl, and from the 
would not be pleasant for a man in Sir, moment he discovered I cared for her his 
Reginald Erskine’s position to marry the affection for me seemed to turn’ to a cool 
sister of a convict ! hatred, and, slthough I cannot prove it, I 

““T told him I did not believe in your guilt, | believe it was his hand that ruined me.” 
and I thought Réginald ought to know it, but ‘‘ But surely, Ruy, he would not have done 
M?. Herbert silenced me upon the subject at: such a thing!” said Adelaide, in an awed 
once by saying’ that there was not the slightest , voice. 
doubt’ of your being guilty and justly con: | ‘*] donot think there is the slightest doubt 
demned, and by: mentioning your name I' aboutit, little wonian, for up to that time we 
should be stirring’ up a fresh blaze, and so!used to exchange confidences in everything, 
bring’ you into the light once more’; and’ he j and his’ manner altered directly I told: him 
ended by telling:me, if I had any love for you, | my secret. 

I had’ better be silent on the subject; and let; ‘I wondered’at his went of interest on the 
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subject, as I did not know he cared for her 
too, for his was a much quieter nature than 
mine; and while I loved my darling passion- 
ately and madly, he cared for her in a cool, 
calculating sort of way, and determined to 
make her wife. 

“This I found out afterwards, and during 
my trial I heard of their engagement. I sup- 
pose they are married long ago.” 

‘* Bat were you ever engaged to her, Ray?” 
asked Adelaide, taking his hand tenderly in 
her own, 

“No, dear, I was not actually engaged to 
her, but I loved her devotedly, and I believed 
myself beloved in return. 

“I would not bind her to me until I was 
richer, for, as she was an heiress, I feared she 
might think I wanted her fortune instead of 
herself, so I determined to wait. 

“Mr. Henley had several times talked of 
retiring and making Maurice and me partners, 
which would, of course, greatly have increased 
my income, turning my anaual hundreds into 
thousands, 

‘“No one seemed more pleased with the 
suggestion than Maurice; and life at that time 
seemed to hold a bright prospect for me, in- 





deed, when suddenly a change came upon ' 


every one, and gne morning Mr. Henley sent 
for me, and met me with a very grave face. 


It was Tuesday in Whitsun-week, and the ; 
office had been shut up since the previous , 


Saturday. 
“‘T had been out all the day before until 


; until he sent for me. I remained there for 


about six,and when Mr. Henley came in I , 
noticed there was something the matter with | 


him, but, seeing he was ina thoughtful mood, | 


I refrained from questioning him. 

‘* He remarked he was surprised to see me 
back so much earlier than I had stated I should 
return, and upon my replying I had not found 
my friends at home said no more. 

‘* Maurice was away for the day too, and I 
did not see him that night. 

‘*On the following day Mr. Henley ordered 
me into his study with a very abrupt message, 
and on my arriving there, instead of givin 
me a hearty hand-clasp, as was his usua 
wont, he simply bowed coldly in return to my 
morning salutation, and told me to take my 


the floor; but he did not reply to me, for he; 
' sign ; so I left the old home where I had been 


' one would feel satisfied, and that he had not 


seat opposite to him, which I did, feeling : 
utterly bewildered, and I was conscious of my | 


face flushing visibly as he sat and stared at 
me critically for some minutes without 
speaking. 

“«*T fear, sir,’ I said at last, being able to 
bear the silence no longer, ‘that I have in 
some way unintentionally vexed you. If such 
be the case, believe me I am more than sorry; 
but, so far, I feel perfectly innocent of having 
done any‘hing to annoy you. If you will tell 
me what it is I may be able to give you some 
explanation.’ 

‘*¢ Innocent, I fear, you cannot be,’ he re- 
plied, coldly ; ‘and as for the explanation, I 
shall be glad #f you can give me ai.v ’ 

‘“‘ And he then told me he had »  .identally 
gone into the office to fetch some ; 1 per on the 
day before, and was surprised by hearing a 
footstep retreating stealthily down the passage, 
but before he could see who it was the person 
_ gone, having passed out of the private 

oor. 

‘* He then returned to the office, and, to his 
astonishment, he found his own private safe 
had been tampered with, and the door left 
open. This fact he accounted for by his having 
disturbed the plunderer. 

‘*He proceeded to examine the safe, and 
discovered that a quantity of his old family 
jewels had been taken out, also some thousands 
of pounds in gold and notes, which he had in- 
tended to invest as soon as the Whitsuntide 
holidays were over. 

‘‘He was just leaving the office when his 
foot struck against something, and on picking 
it up he discovered it was my bunch of keys, 
with my name attached to it ! 

‘Worst of all, a false key to his safe had 
been fastened on to my ring, and in another 
part of the room he found a hat of mine, and 
a handkerchief marked with my name! 





“Now, I admit that nothing could have 
looked more dead against me, but I had no 
power to prove my innocence, and the fact of 
my having returned home so much earlier 
than I was expected went against me too. 

‘I did my best to assure the poor old fellow 
I would not repay his kindness in such a heart- 
less manner, and aftera time my words softened 
him a little. He rose and came to my side, 
and, taking me by the hand, he said,-in a 
broken voice,— 

‘“« «My boy, I have always loved you as my 
own son, and it would almost break my heart 
to let the world know of your dishonour, so I 
will forgive you, even now, if you will only 
confess to me what made you do it, and return 
all to me before to-morrow morning. I will 
keep yoursecret. Not even my dear wife shall 
know of it. Oh, my boy! my boy! make a 
clean breast of it at once before it is too late!’ 
and then he seemed quite overcome, and, 
sinking into a chair, he trembled in every 
limb. 

‘*T continued to assure him I was innocent, 
but that seemed to harden him again, and he 
ended by saying it was a pity I should try to 
deceive him and thus add sin to sin, and that 
if I would not confess to him at once he would 
hand the matter over to the police, and let 
them do their worst. 

‘“‘Thus our conversation closed, and I was 
requested by Mr. Henley not to leave his study 


some hours alone. When the door was opened 
again Mr. Henley entered, followed by a 
detective officer and Maurice. 

“‘I was informed that my room was to be 
searched, and I was ordered to accompany 
them upstairs. This I did, and as I saw box 
after box turned out I began to feel brightsr, 
and, looking at my poor old friend, I asked 
him if he were satisfied, for by then the con- 
tents of my last drawer were in the middle of 





was interrupted by the officer of the law, who 
seemed to be trying to make himself as dis- 
agreeable as possible, and told me that there 
was a great deal more to be done before any- 





yet finished searching my room. 

“** Indeed?” I replied. ‘I donotsee where 
you can look any further, as I have no other’ 
box or trunkin my possession.’ 

“«* Perhaps not,’ he returned, insolently ; 
‘but there are other places to be looked into 
besides boxes. Some people find a loose board 
affords a very good hiding-place, and I fancied 
I saw one just now. That is what I shall 
examine next,’ and so saying he pushed the 
bed on one side. 

“¢T think you might spare yourself that 
trouble,’ I replied, almost laughing. 

‘But I stopped short before uttering the 
next sentence, for, as he removed the plank, 
to my horror I saw the whole of the gold, 
notes, and jewels which had been taken from 
Mr. Henley’s safe the day before ! 

‘*T never shall forget that moment! I be- 
lieve it was even more terrible to me than 
when I was convicted, for my trouble was so 
new then. I felt perfectly stunned and so 
paralysed that I could not speak a word. 

‘‘Maurice looked at me with a sort of 
triumphant hatred in his eyes, but he did not 
utter a word. 

‘‘ The old man’s face became perfectly livid 
with anger and sorrow combined; but it was 
the detective who was the first to speak, and 
7 broke the spell which had fallen on us 
all. 

«Yes, it was a pity I troubled, wasn’t it?’ 
he said, with a sneering look at me. 

“*T cannot understand it,” I replied, when 
at last I had recovered power of speech. ‘ 
I know is I am perfectly innocent of the whole 
thing. Whoever placed those valuables there 
did so without my knowledge. I have nothing 
to do with it,’ and, turning to Mr. Henley, I 
said, ‘Surely, sir, you can believe me when I 
tell you Iam as bewildered as you can pos- 
sibly be about the whole matter. Will you 
not take my word for it?’ Ipleaded. ‘Inever 





deceived you in my life—why should I 
now?’ 

‘**No,’ he said, in a trembling voice, ‘I 
cannot believe you, everything points so 
clearly to your guilt. I fear there is no doubt 
about it ;’ and looking at the detective he told 
him to ‘do his duty,’ and I knewI was his 
prisoner. 

‘* Maurice waa the first to speak. Perhaps 
his conscience smote him when he saw what 
his work had brought about, for I felt certain 
it was his doing, although I could in no way 
prove it, and I did not feel inclined to repay 
the poor old fellow for all his past kindnesses 
to me by casting a slur on his son’s name, 
especially as it would really have done my 
cause no good ; so I said nothing, but as I was 
about to pass from the room I looked at him, 
and his eyes drooped beneath my gaze. 

‘‘ He flushed hotly, and then, as if moved by 
a sudden impulse, he turned to his father, and 
laying a detaining hand upon his arm, he 
asked if I might be allowed to try and clear 
my name without taking the matter before 
the world, as it would ruin me for life; but 
Mr. Henley did not listen to him. 

“I believe at that moment Maurice felt sorry 
for what he had done, for he came forward, 
and held out his hand to me, and said,— 

‘«¢T hope you will come out of it all right.’ 

‘“‘I took the hand he offered me, and told 
him if ever he knew whose doings it was he 
was to tell him I would forgive him, as I hope 
to be forgiven, and thus we parted, and we 
have not met since; but I shall never forget 
the expression of his face when I said good- 
bye to him. 

‘‘Mr. Henley Jet me pass out without a 
word, and I did not see the dear old lady, his 
wife, as she was away from home at the time, 
nursing her sister, who was ill. 

‘*T felt thankful that it happened so, for I 
could not have borne it if she had believed 
me guilty, and had told me so by word or 


so happy, and spent the next few weeks be- 
tween my prison walls. 

‘‘ Once only Mr. Henley visited me, and 
then it was to ask me if I had ready money 
enough to meet my solicitor’s fees, for, if not, 
he would be happy to pay them for me for 
‘old acquaintance sake,’ adding, if I could 
prove my innocence he would be more than 
repaid, and if not he would feel that he had 
done what he could for me. 

‘* Of course I thanked him very heartily for 
his kind offer, which, I need hardly tell you, I 
was too proud to accept, and told him I fully 
intended to plead my own cause without assist- 
ance, and I could only hope I should clear 
myself before him and all the world; if not, 
of course I should have to bear the punish- 
ment for someone else’s crime, 

“He looked at me in astonishment, and 
tried to persuade me not to be what he called 
‘go foolish’; but finding me obdurate he left 
me, and did not come to see me again, so that 
was the last time I met him privately. 

** Then came the trial. 

“Everything went against me, and you 
know the result, little woman—I was con- 
demned to ten years’ penal servitude! ”’ 

He paused, and Adelaide placed her arm 
round him, and kissed him tenderly. 

‘‘My poor, poor brother,” she said, ‘‘ how 
terribly you have suffered! Oh! Iam indeed 
thankful you have at last made your escape, 
and that I have found you; but do tell me 
exactly how you managed it, for I have never 
yet been able to understand it clearly. I was 
always in such a hurry, when I ran down to 
the beach to have a peep at you, for fear of 
being caught by Sir Reginald,” and she nestled 


All| closer tohim, and Raymond Egerton continued 


his narrative :— 

“<I will tell you all about it, dear,’”’ he re- 
plied, a little wearily, for the subject was very 
painfal to him. 

“Well, for three years and a-half I had a 
dismal time, indeed ; but at the end of that 
period things improved a little, on account 0 

he arrival of a new warder. 
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«He was a tall man, with thick, curly black 
hair, a black beard, and ;heavy moustachios, 
and from the beginning he always had a kind 
word for me when he brought me in my miser- 
able meals. 

“ After a week or two he very cautiously 
used to bring out of his pocket something to 
tempt my appetite, motioning to me at the 
same time not to speak my thanks aloud. 

“T could not understand it at all, until one 
day he wrote me a letter, and left it with me to 
peruse at leisure. To my joy I found my warder 
was my intended deliverer in disguise, and he 
was only abiding his time; but in the mean- 
while we had to be very carefal not to attract 
attention, or it would be all over for me.’’ 

“Bat who was he!” inquired Adelaide, 
eagerly. 

“ Why, he was really the footman who had 
lived at Mr. Henley’s house at the same time 
that Idid. He always seemed very devoted 
to me, and on my being convicted he was so 
upset, and felt so certain of my innocence 
that he determined he would free me if he 
could, and had been working his plans all 
that time, and at last he succeeded. Poor 
fellow!” 

‘* How noble of him!” said Adelaide, with 
emotion. ‘Do tell me how he managed it, 
dear?’’ 

“Tt was through his father, who was a 
policeman, or rather a sergeant of the police, 
and very well thought of in his profession for 
many acts of gallantry which he had dis- 
played while on duty, and they arranged it 
together. _ 

“William entered the police force, and for 
three years worked well. By that time I was 
forgotten by the world in general, and they 
thought it would be safe to try to carry out 
their little plans. 

‘“ William pretended the constant exercise 
was too much for his strength, and his father 
pleaded for the situation for him as one of the 
warders in the Portland Gaol. 

“Just at that time, as luck would have 
it, the fellow who waited on me died, and 
William was taken on through his father’s 
interest, though he was generally liked for 
his own sake, too. 

‘*He appeared to make so strict a warder 
that he was soon thought well of by the 
governor. 

_ “ Week by week we waited, until nearly. six 
months had passed, and I was beginning to 
feel impatient. 

“During that time William’s poor old 
father died, leaving him his savings, which 
amounted to four hundred pounds. This he 
did not invest; but he has kept it in his pos- 
session ever since, and now spends it loyally 
in providing for my every want. 

“Tt is more than _— of him; but he 
shall not go unrewarded by-and-by. Well, 
before he returned to Portland after his 
father’s funeral he went to some obscure part 
of London and bought two disguises—one for 
himself and one for me. 

‘“ By-the-by, Adie, you have never told me 
how you like my fair hair.” : 

‘“‘T have, dear,’’ she replied, smiling up at 
him, ‘I really think it is splendid! I said 
so the other day.” 

‘Did you, little woman? Then I forgot; 
but it does alter me wonderfully, don’t you 
think so?” he asked, laughing at the thought 
of his changed appearance. 

“It is’ many years since I last saw you, 
darling,” she replied ; ‘‘ but I certainly should 
not have recognised you if you had not spoken 
to me,” 

“That is fortunate, under the circum- 
stances!” he answered, sadly, ‘‘and we will 
hope no one else will notice me either. 

“Well, to continue my story. William 
arranged everything in the most clever 
manner, and at last all was ready, and he 
wrote and told me his plans. 

“During the six months at Portland he 
he had made friends with a very poor old 
fisherman who lived at Weymouth, and pro- 
mised to give him fifty pounds down if he 











would help him and keep silence, which he 
was only too glad to do, looking at fifty 
pounds as a mine of wealth in comparison 
with the abject poverty of his surroundings. 

‘He had no wife or children, so there was 
no one who would be likely to question him, 
and it was settled that he was to come as 
close as he could with his old fishing-smiack to 
the prison walls without being near enough to 
attract attention, and we were to swim out to 
join him. 

“At length the night arrived, and when 
William came for the last round he gave me 
the necessary tools for unfastening the bars 
of my small window, a rope ladder, and some 
foot-pads, also his watch, and he told me at 
one o'clock precisely I was to let myself down. 
I never shall forget that night! 

“How I managed to do everything in the 
dark I do not know. 

‘The moon helped me sometimes by peer- 
ing out from behind the masses of dark 
clouds. 

‘At last I was ready, having just made 
room enough to get through, and I waited 
anxiously until the clock should strike one. 

“ Fortunately for us it was streaming with 
rain, and the night watch were glad to seek 
— instead of patrolling, as they usually 

id. 

‘*T well remember how every sound startled 
me, and made me tremble for fear we might 
yet be discovered; but the time came, and 
slowly, very slowly, I began to descend the 
rope ladder, and at length I was on terra firma. 
William was there waiting for me. 

‘He had volunteered to take the watch on 
my side of the prison that night, owing to the 
illness of the man whose duty it was, and that 
was really what made him decide on our 
making our escape when we did, so we were in 
less danger of being discovered. 

“We went stealthily across the prison 
yard, but the governor's favourite mastiff 
heard us, and rushed out of his kennel, bark- 
ing loudly. 

‘In vain we tried to quiet him, and to our 
dismay we saw lights appear in the building. 

‘““¢Good heavens! we shall be caught 
yet!’ whispered William in an awed tone, 
and in anether second we had leapt into the 
sea. ‘Swim for your life!’ he cried; ‘it is 
our only chance !’ 

‘The alarm bell had been rung violently, 
and we could hear the barking of the excited 
dog in the distance. 

“Fortunately the moon had once more 
disappeared behind the heavy clouds, and the 
night was black as ink. 





He then helped me into this attire, and 
rolling up his old clothes with mine—wigs, 
boots, stockings, everything that we had had 
on before—plunged them into the sea, and 
then we all drank each other’s health, and 
began to feel as jolly as sandboys. 

‘‘ At last we came in sight of the cliffa of 
this place, so we hauled down our sails for 
fear of being taken too suddenly against the 
rocks, and using our muffled oars once more 
we soon arrived at our landing-place, where 
we parted with our good old friend, who went 
away triumphantly with fifty pounds in his 
pocket, for William had brought all his 
money with him, and had taken the pre- 
caution before he left Portland to tie it round 
his neck in a thick leather purse, which he 
rolled up in an oilskin bag so that the water 
should not harm it. 

“There was no one to be seen, and for a 
few ininutes we stood enjoying our freedom, 
and admiring the glory of the rising sun over 
the water. 

“Then William led the way, and taking 
our basket, well filled with provisions, we 
gradually climbed up the cliff until we came 
to the iron door. 

‘* At first we found some difficulty in open- 
ing it; however it at last yielded to our force, 
and we entered. 

“After carefully closing it behind us, we 
made our way down the passage which we 
have passed through just now, and found our- 
selves where we are at the present time.” 

‘“‘How wonderful!’’ exclaimed Adelaide, 
smiling through her tears of thankfulness at 
her brother's deliverance. ‘‘But how did 
you know of this hiding place, dear? I have 
never heard of it before.” 

*‘ Neither had I,” he replied ; ‘‘ but William 
had been a waiter before he went to live at 
the Henleys, and he had often been hired to 
attend at the balls held here, and, like a 
young fellow would be sure to do, had 
explored all the little secret outlets. He tells 
me there are stories of this place having once 
belonged to smugglers at one time, and that 
little door is the one by which they used to 
enter. It must have been a capital place for 
them, the entrance is so well hidden by the 
projecting rocks, and the commencement of 
the way up by masses of seaweed that no one 


; would notice it if they did not know it was 


there.”’ 

“What a merciful thing he knew of it!” 
replied Adelaide, with feeling. ‘‘ We have 
indeed much to thank him for; I only fear 
we shall never be able to repay him. I sup- 

se he has made all the arrangements for 


“We gave a low whistle, and our good old our voyage, and will give us full instrac- 
friend answered back, so we knew we were tions?” 


nearing him, and slackened our speed. 


‘‘ Yes, of course, dear. I have left every- 


“You can imagine how very thankfal we thing to him, as I have hardly been out since 


were when we scrambled into the boat, 
for I was well-nigh exhausted, not being 
accustomed to such violent exercise. 


I have been here, and William has, for he 
could laugh at the sharpest detective living ; 


i but he seldom goes out until dusk, when he 


things. He always 


s i i i ts all the necessar 
The sails were hoisted, and by the aid of gets a ao en saminda 


muffled oars way was made as quickly as 
possible, and not a word was spoken for some 
time. 

‘* At length we began to feel secure, 
William suggested we should change what 
things we could as quickly as possible, while 
it was still dark, in case of anyone noticing 


us. 

‘“‘ He had given our disguises into the charge 
of our old pf oe aig and he now handed 
them to us with a hearty laugh. 

‘¢*7’m darned if I don’t think we done ’em 
this time,’ he remarked, ‘and when you’ve 
got them togs on, I don’t think there’s much 
fear of any of ’em knowing yer.’ 

«« We went on somewhat silently, and when 
morning dawned we completed our toilets, 
William took off the black wig, beard, and 
moustachios that he had worn ever since he 
entered the police force, and replaced them by 
a very grizzly grey set, and finished himself 
off as a Methodist parson. 

‘‘T can tell you his get-up was simply perfect. 


| 





buys the dail 8, 
whet fun oe tae bene had reading the 


accounts of the ‘ Extraordinary disappearance 


and of a warder and a convict,’ but they have not 


been able to start on the right track yet, and 
I hope they never will. Now, old lady, come 
and have some supper, for we must be off 
soon. It was lucky we found this old table 
here, wasn’t it? We have much to be thankful 
for, I assure you,” and taking Adelaide across 
the room, he placed before her a nice wing of 
chicken and some claret. : 

‘My dear old Ray, I cannot eat anything, 
so do not ask me, there’s a pet,” and once 
more she took his hand affectionately. 

‘‘ Nonsense, dear; you really must, for my 
sake,” and seating himself beside his sister, 
Raymond Egerton began his supper in right 
earnest. “1 am awfully hungry,” he said, 
langhing; ‘do go on, or I shall feel quite 
uncomfortable,” and Adelaide, seeing it would 
please her brother, tried to enjoy the evening 
repast as much as he did. 
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OFAPTER IIL. 
GOOD-BYE TO OLD ENGLAND. 


Aw hour later and Adelaide was startled by 
an unusual sound, and asked her brother what 
it meant, but he soon reassured .her, telling 
her that if she heard anything it must be 
William returning, and that he very often 
came in from the large entrance because it 
was a nearer way back from the town. 

“‘ Oh, yes, I remember,” she replied, laugh- 
ing; * that is where you let me out the first 
afternoon I saw you. Do you know? It is 
quite close to where we were living then, and 
you cannot think how thankful I was to get 
home before Reginald came in, and he did 
look so astonished when he saw me!” and 
she laughed again at the remembrance of his 
expression of face. 

At that moment the door opened, and an 
apparently aged man, with bent figure, entered 
the room, looking every inch a highly respect- 
able old Methodist, his slouched felt hat 
pulled down well over his forehead, prevented 
the smooth brow, so free from wrinkles, from 
being seen. 

“Is he not splendid?” said Raymond, 
looking at Adelaide. 

‘“He is, indeed!” replied she, eagerly 
‘although I have no idea what ‘William is 
really like.” 

‘Oh, no, of course; I ‘forgot -you did not 
know him ; but now let me introduce ~you to 
my noble deliverer,” and taking Adelaide 
across the room he introduced her:to the.man 
who had-proved so true a friend to him. 

Adelaide shook hands with him -cordially, 
and in a few well-chosen words expreseed ‘her 
heartfelt gratitude for his great kindness to 
her brother; but William would receive no 
thanks at all, saying-he-was only too glad to 
be able to serve him, and then they all sat 
down to hear what arrangements he had 


e. 
Adelaide Erskine had a sweet, winning way 
with her, and she very soon made -William 





feel entirely -at ‘his ease; the first shyness | 


having passed-off he was apparently quite at | warml 


home in: her society. 

He-had-asked-Adelaide in the beginning of 
their conversation if she would mind his 
accompanying them to Madrid,and she had 
so warmly told him she would not losesight of 
him for anything, and made him see how 


necessary he was_to them both,.that he at . 


once felt very happy. 

It was arranged they should leave their 
present .abode without delay, and get into a 
carriage.he had ordered to.be ready for them 
in-an hour’s time at the railway station, then 
drive down to the port, about twenty miles 
from Goldensands, where an outward-bound 
steamer was being laden. 

It was really not a passenger ship, but the 
captain had been persuaded to oblige the 
Methodist, who seemed anxious to take his 
son. and invalid daughter for a sea voyage.as 
soon as possible ; and as, he had said, he had 
some very great friends over at Madrid,,he 
had made.up his mind to take them there. 

Seeing he did not seem, to mind paying 
well, the captain consented, and all the 
arrangements were made. 

“You don’t mean to say we are supposed to 


| at my shocking conduct, as he called it, so he 
gave way to me just to be rid of me. I would 


But I say, William, whatmame have you given 
us? Have you put-us.down.as Smith, Jones, 
or Rehinson ?”’ 

‘* Well,” he replied, “I fear Lady Erskine 
will have to forget her position fora time, but 
I have not given her quitesuch a bad. exchange 
as either of the names you have anpaeated. I 
have ¢alled myself the Rev. Albert L’Estrange. 
Will that do?” 

‘* Capital!” they both exclaimed at once. 

“T am glad you think so,” he replied, 
smiling; ‘and now, Lady Erskine, I must.ask 


to be allowed the privilege of calling you by | star 


your Christian name, for as my daughter, you 
see, I shall have to be on rather familiar 
terms.” 

“ Certainly,” said Adelaide, quickly, ‘do 
and say whatever you think best, William. 
Both my brother and I can trast you fully, so 
use your own judgment in all things.” 

“Thank you,” replied the man, quietly. 
‘only hope all may end well. And now I 
shall just go and have a look round from my 
peep-hole ; if there is no one,about I shall re- 
turn for you immediately,” and he left the 
brother and sister once more alone. 

“ Raymond,”’ said Adelaide, when -William 
was out of ear-shot, ‘‘I will hand you.over my 
purse, and if he will let you,.pay Willi 
back all you owe him, but whether he will 
accept it or not,.remember he .is.our guest in 
future. He must never leave us after the 
noble way he has served you. He is worthy 
of your truest friendship.and.esteem.” 

“You are right there, little woman ; he is, 
indeed, a splendid fellow,.and a well-read man 
into the bargain. His father .had him 
educated far above his station in life, hoping 
to procure for him some good appointment. 
Qne-had been almost promised him by some 
swell whose life -he .saved.a few years ago; 
but before it was settled Mr. Marcus died, so 
his interest was lost,,and William preferred 
going out to.service.instead of idling at home 
on the pretence of looking out for something 
grander to do.” 

“‘T .respect him for it,” replied Adelaide, 


ss Sovdo I, dear; but now tell me how much 
you have.given mein this purse, it feels very 
full?” 

‘“‘ Well, dearest, I thought I had better bring 
all I had, so I drew out the two thousand I 
had in consols, feeling sure we should not be 
able.to.get on without it.” 

‘‘It was very thoughtful of you, dear girl,’’ 
he.replied, putting his arm round her slender 
waist, and kissing her affectionately, ‘but 
what did our guardian say as your trustee?” 

“Well, he made.every difficulty he could, 
but I think he.was,glad.to consent.in the end, 
for his righteous soul. .was dreadfully troubled 


they dropped over the cliff as soon as they 
were ontside. : 

There was.not.a soul aboutsave an.occasional 
policeman, who, seeing their quiet app ce, 
passed them by without a thought. = eh 

At Jength they arrived at the railway 
station, just.after the last train had come 
down from London, and they went at.once to 
the carriage which was waiting for them, got 
in, and drove off atabrisk rate. It was broad 
daylight before they reached the quay,.and the 
steamer looked as if she were impatient ae 

t.° Bs 

Mr, L’Estrange, seeing the. captain walking 
on the pier, went forward to meet him, an 
brought .bim to be introduced. to his. so- 
called.son and,daughter, 

It was a trying moment for them all, but 
they assnmed a nonchalant. manner, and the 
meeting passed off well. . 

The captain offered his arm to Adelaide, 
and said he would take her down to the 
steamer himself, and show her ber cabin. 

Adelaide was veritably tating ae head 
to foot with nervousness, which hel her 
in taking the réle of an invalid ;. and Captain 
Dalston, thinking she was suffering from ,ex- 
treme.weakness, took her kindly by the ,other 
hand as well,and told her to lean on him as 
much as possible, . 

Raymond, walking behind, pretended to give 
a helping hand to the old man, who moved 
along with a feeble gait. ‘ 

‘«‘ Do you:think the luggage has arrived ?” 
asked Adelaide, when they once more found 
themselves alone. aa: 

“Oh, yes. I asked the captain just now, 
and he says it is all right, and here is your 
bag, my dear,’”’ continued Mr. L’H in 
a fatherly tone, as a fine specimen .of the « 
“Jack Tar’ brought a large portmanteau 
into the cabin with a little hand-bag as well, 
who, having received. a.generous.tip for his 
trouble, went off very contented. 5 

‘Is that for me?” said Adelaide. ‘It is 
indeed good of you to,have taken so much 
pains to.make everything so comfortable. I 
can. never thank you enough.” 

“Please do not think .of it at.all. I only 
hope you will find everything you need. I 
-don’t.know the contents of the portmanteau, 
but I went to a .draper’s.and told the 
manageretes of the establishment I wanted a 
complete outfit for my danghter, who .was 
-going abroad,.and was.too ill to see.abont the 
things herself. She promised to pack every- 
thing you would require. are only just 
the things you will need .on the voyage ; the 
remainder.of your things.are.put..down in the 
hold with the rest of the luggage ;,and now, Ray- 
amond, if you will come with me.we.will leave 
your sister to make herself .as eomfortable as 
she can, and if you..conld ary to, sleep for a 





have had out my share of-poor mother'smoney 
too if he would have allowed me, but that, he | 
said, was quite impossible, so I had to give it 
up, and I-told him I would-write to-him for | 
the interest, whenever I wanted it. ‘This +wo 


_ thousand is -what I hhave saved “before and 


since my marriage. I had given it into-his 
hands to invest for me; and now, darling, I 


| give it to you to do just what-you like -with 


be your sonand daughter /” langhed Raymond ; | 


** that is good.” 

‘I -hope you do not mind,” replied William, 
growing very red. ‘I said that because I 
thought it would go down better with the 
captain. It looks so natural for me to be 
anxious..to get away in a hurry, as the doctor 
insists on a sea voyage immediately for my 
invalid girl. Youdon't object, do you?” he 
questioned, eagerly, looking at Adelaide. 

‘‘Not in the least, I assure you,’ she re- 
plied, quietly ; ‘but I fear I do not look very 
delicate, do I, Ray?” 

“I can't say you look very well, dear. If 
you lean no end on my arm, and pretend you 
can’t stand without assistance and all that 
sort of thing, Iam sure it will be all right. 


' ‘be dependent at my time of life.” 


it.” 
‘“Thank you, dear ; I-only wish I could get ' 
at my own money. It seems hard to have to 
“Oh! Ray, don’t say that,” replied Ade- 
laide, gently, *“it is more than a pleasure: to 
me tohelp -you-a little new, and if you will | 


' only be able to find someemployment in Spain 
: we shall be quite comfortable,” } 


“T hope so,” .he replied, -wearily,.and then 
they became silent, each one too:interested in 
their own thoughts for outspoken: words. 


known as Mr. L’Estrange, returned to them, 
and told them it was time.to -go. ‘They arose | 
at once to follow him, but first of all they 
cleared away and tied everything they did not ! 
want with them up in the tablecloth, which 


little while I am sure it.would do you good,” 
conti Albert L’Estrange .to Adelaide. 
“But Ray shall come back to you soon, and 
see how you are getting on,” and with a part- 
ing smile they left her. Y 

When the door cloged the weary girl. sank 
upon her’ knees, and breathed a prayer of 
thankfulness that they had been broyght so 
far in safety on their .journey, praying 
earnestly that all might continue..to. be well 
with them,and that someday her brother's 
innocence would be proved, and she should be 
restored to :her husband .whom, she loyed so 
dearly. Then she.arose, feeling calmer and 
stronger than she had felt before, and. began 
to.open her portmanteau .to.see what it con- 
tained. ’ 

She was charmed to find everything she 
conld.pessibly require, and on opening the 
small bag she discovered it was a pretty 
dressing-case, fitted up completely with all 
the necessary and unnecessary articles of ® 


‘lady's toilet. 
Soon afterwards, William Harvey, now | 


She had scarcely finished looking .at her 
treasures when Raymond returned. _ 

“Qh, Ray!” she eried, “is this your 
doing ? & . . . 

“No, darling, I.had nothing to do.with it. 
Ionly told our beloved pater that you would 
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want everything, and he suid he would get it. 
If he has pleased you, old girl, lam-morethan 
glad-too.”’ 

‘* Yes, I am very pleased,’”’ Adelaide replied, 
‘and of course you will settle with William 
as soon as you can, dear.” 

“T have aone so already as far as your 
clothes are concerned, but at present I cannot 
find out what he paid for our passage, and he 
seemed. so offended when I pressed him to tell 
me that I don’t like to say much about it.” 

“It is very unfortunate,” she returned, 
gravely, “but we must try and make it up to 
him some other way.” 

“Yes, we will try,” he answered, wearily ; 
“but as we must seek employment when we 
get to Madrid, I fear the prospect does not 

old out much chance of my ever being able 
to repay him.” 

“Well, do not fret, dearold boy. Be thank- 
ful that you have found so good a friend, and 
remember, ‘ The grateful mind in owing, owes 
not, but still pays,’ and I feel sure William 
would far rather have your gratitude than 
your money at present, and by-and-by you 
will be able to give him both.” 

“You always were more hopeful about 
things than I was, Adie, so I will say no more, 
and can only trust you will prove a -true 
prophet.” 

Just at that time a terrible lurching was 
felt, a good deal of scuffling was heard, and 
then all seemed to go smoothly. 





Pgs actual communion with the girl he 
oved,. 

For he knew the trath now !—nay, he had 
known it ever since Meg Oharteris told him of 
Mr. Denzil’s marriage. The girl he had found 
crying in the country Jane, the girl he had 
spoken to in all not three times, of whom ‘he 
had tried to persuade himself he held a very 
bad opinion, was yet the one love of his life. 
She was the one creature who could have 
taken root in his heart and flourished there ; 
the one wife who would have made ‘his life a 
success, his house a’home. 

And shewas given to Reginald Denzil—this 
woman ‘with the wistful smile, the clear 
truthful eyes, the pure mobile expression, was 
wife to aman utterly incapable of understand- 
ing or appreciating her. Guy writhed when- 
ever he thought of it, and yet he never tried to 
remedy the matter by banishing it from his 
thoughts. As a:practical man,*he admitted 
perfectly there -was no house in Riversdale 
suited to receive Mrs. DenZil.as.an inmate. He 
went even further, and confessed to ‘himself 








Albert L’Estrange came to announce that | 
they had started, and Raymond could only | 


clasp his sister’s hand in his, and they both 
involuntarily murmured, “ Thank Heaven |” 


(To be continued.) 





VERNON’S DESTINY. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Guy Vernon may have many years to live, 
but to his life’s end he can never forget that 
moment, Every feature of the scene will stand 
out before his mind with vivid distinctness, 
and when the silver threads are scattered amid 
pie dark hair, and Time’s wrinkles tine “his 

ace. 

He had rushed to Riversdale on impulse, 
had travelled over a hundred and fifty miles— 
to a place whose name even ‘he had never 
heard before—on the bidding of a dream. He 
almost laughed at his own folly when he 
reached the little village and found how small 
and remote it was—just a tranquil English 
hamlet, a dozen cottages or so, a straggling, 
= aad street, a public-house, and general 
shop. 


Guy might have returned to London in‘dis- | 


dain but for two things. One—this‘he'tried to | 


convince himself was his sole reason for-re- 
maining ; ‘the grist and seclusion were just 
what he needed for his literary toils, which 
had been just a‘little neglected in London. 

‘The August weather was unusually trying 
in the metropolis, and Guy did not see-:why he 
should hurry back to Cecil-street, Strand. 
Mr, Ashwin “had his address (the only person 
who had), and would certainly communicate 
with him, ifthe search for his missing cousin 
required his personal aid. “Why should he not 
enjoy cool country breezes and immunity from 
interruption? “[his was one reason for his 
prolonged stay at Riversdale ; the other, and 
by far the stronger one, he never admitted 
even tohimself, Hefelt in somestrange, mys- 
terions manner nearer to Helen Charteris, 

He was not a superstitious man ; besides, 
even if he had believed in. ghosts since he 
hoped ‘Helen’ was alive, he could not -have 
credited her spirit with haunting him. All his 
life he had mocked at spiritualism ; he would 
have swerved to.confess his sensations; but 
from the moment he teok up his abode at the 





little village inn he seemed to realise that he 


' chance, or why did-he feel near her the 
' moment he set-foot-in the sleepy village ? 


ing. 
| Andtheresult. Hehad hardly closed his 


‘do attack the woman first, just.as her sense of 





that could possibly bring it the ‘honour of a 
visit from her; and -yet ‘he stayed on from day 
to day because‘he felt confident she would 
surely come. 

He never imagined the manner of her 
coming. He never bewildered himself by 
wondering whether -she -would be with her 
husband or alone; only he was-sure she would 
come. 

He ‘had ‘never even heard of Riversdale 
until he dreamed he saw Nell there rushing to 
her-death. That dream could not have been a 


Once, and once only, ‘he had -planned to 
leave it. Threedays after his arrival he had 
been stricken with self-ridicule for the faith 
he knew all his friends would -scoff.at. He 
had gone so far as ‘to pack ‘his bag; and inti- 
‘mate to the landlord he should need a fly to 
take him to the Glo'ster station .in- the morn- 


eyes that night when Nell's face appeared 

before ‘him, and -her sad, reproachful voice 

sounded in-his ears -with one single word of 

mingled. entreaty, reproach, and.command—, 
“Wait!” 


there was no single attraction in the place’ 





and in trouble. He would not add to her 
trouble. 

She misunderstood his «silence, and im- 
agined he blamed her for the crime he‘had 
prevented. 

‘**T could not help it,” she said, faintly—and, 
oh! how the weariness of her sweet voice 
went to Guy’s heart—‘‘I could not help it. 
I know it was wrong; but life is-so hard!” 

‘“My poor child!” 

“If only I had known,’’ she whispered, 
with a look of anguish in her eyes—* if only 
I had known his true name; but, you see, I 
a he was Mr. Travers until—it-was too 

ate!” 

** And you are not angry with me for having 
warned you against him ?”’ 

“ An ! ” Z 

‘And you know now why I so dislike 
Isola ferton ? ’’ 

Nell blushed. 

‘‘Aye. I thought then you had been her 
lover, and rejected.” 

He smiled. He could:not help it. 

“ Her hater, rather!” 

A silence. They were close together these 
two. He black dress almost swept-his knees, 
and yet he made no attempt to.take her hand. 
After that one grasp which drew her from her 
danger Sir Guy sought no contact with Nell. 
They just stood there together—those two 
who were so near, and yet.so far. 

“ You must never do it again Nell! child. 
Has:he made-your life such torture thatat your 
age you seek to yield it up?’”’ 

She bowed her head. 

‘“‘T know it was wrong; but it would have 
hurt no one but me. Oh, why did you stop 
me? He isin Glo’ster by now, and when he 
hears I have left there he will be on my track ! 
Oh, why did you stop me?” 

‘* Because his cruelty shall not lead you to 
sin ; because for his faults you shall not stain 
your fair soul with so dark a stain.as murder! 
Child, Iam years older than you; can’t you 
tell me how all this came about ?” 

‘* How I married him?” 

‘* Yes.—Even supposing him Reginald Tra- 
vers. Iam sure that you never loved him.” 
‘*Oh, no!” 

“ And you were not one to marry without 
love. It is a. mystery to me.”’ 

Nell told her story, much as he knew it 





Don’t despise my word when I ‘tell you, the 
next morning he countermanded the fly, re- ; 
unpacked his bag, ‘sent-to Glo’ster for writing | 
materials;-and settled down for an indefinite | 
‘sojourn atthe village inn, end he had been 
there now getting on for four weeks, 

It-was*not his wont to go out: before break- 
fast; ~but something in the extraordinary | 
beauty of the September morning tempted | 
him postponing -his first meal for half-an- ; 
hour. { 
He took his‘hat, and-started for a ramble’ 
‘by the river’s*banks. He-was in time‘to hear 
the words repeated which had caught his ear, 
first ‘in‘his dreamin Cecil-street; in time to 
putfone ‘hand on ‘Nell’s arm, and -save‘her'| 


' from a suicide’s end. ' 


““Nell!”’ 

ae Guy ! ” j 

They had nevercalled eachother by thesimple | 
Christian name. Helen especially, had always, 
even in her thoughts, styled the-knight of the | 
hyacinths “ Sir Guy”; ‘but -as they stood | 
there, looking into each other’s eyes, ‘the 
simple greeting seemed wrung from their very 
hearts. 
“Guy 1” 
‘* Nell!” | 
Then the woman remembered. It-seems to: 


already—told it down to the time of her arrival 
at Charteris; of the weeks since that ; of the 
little life so swiftly ended she said nothing. 

‘* And when did you come here?’ She told 
him the date of her reaching Glo'ster. Guy 
started. It was the night of his dream. 

“Nell, you have been cruelly deceived,” he 
said at last. ‘Major Merton is now abroad, 
but said, for certain, he would have asked 
nothing ‘better than to welcome you back to 
his home. I have it from Lillian Forrester’s 
own'‘lips that Mrs. Hamilton mourned over 
your silence; her telegram, like the Major’s 
eruelty, never existed, save in Mr. Denzil’s 
invention:” — 

‘“T know,” said ‘Nell, simply ; ‘“‘ you need 
not tell me, I know where he i*;-and I:have 
fled from him. Since the end of January my 
life-has been one long attempt at concealment. 
I have never known a day without fear of 
discovery !” 

*« Poor child |” 

“T often think,” said the girl, slowly, 
‘“‘ that wicked people are the best off!” 

“Don’t talk like that, child, for Heaven's 
sake ; you cut me-to the heart.” 

‘* But its true!” persisted Nell. “If only 
I-were bad, or like-him, I shouldn't »mind his 
being what he is ; and now I would rather beg 


me that stings of memory, of remorse, always |my bread from door io door than see him !” 


joy and sorrow is keener and more -sensitive 
then a-man’s ; so’ the pangs of self-reproach 
assail her before:he is even-conscivus 0 
approach. 

“ What must you think of me?” 

He did not tell her—he could not. A pas- 
sionate profession of love hovered on his lips , 
but he drove it bravely back. She was alone, 










‘* Nell, you must be freed from him.” 
“T can’t.” " 
“ You ‘mean -you shrink from the publicity 


their |} of a divorce?” 


‘I could:not get one.” 
“Nell!” 
‘IT never thought of such things till ncw. 


My life was so wretched.’ I was ready to 
icatch at any chance of freedom. I had heard 


if 
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of divorces and separations, and made up my 
mind to try for one.” 

‘* You would get it.”’ 

She shook her head. 

‘Why not?” 

‘* The law would take no notice of how I was 
led to marry him.’ ‘ 

** Bat——”’ 

“‘AndIcan bring no charge against him 
since our marriage. He has not been cruel to 
me; he has noi starved or deserted me; he is 
ready and anxious to provide me with a home 
suited to our position; the law will deem him 
a model husband. True, his fraud has 
wrecked my life, his deceit has broken my 
heart; and knowing him for what he is, I 
would pierce my breast with a knife, and die at 
his feet, rather than return to him. But there, 
what is that to thelaw? It might take notice 
of broken limbs or a starving home; but a 
broken heart and ruined hopes are beyond its 
province.” 

It was true, every wordof it, Guy knew. He 
had heard Nell's story, and he realised dimly 
that no court of justice would free her from 
her husband’s yoke. Mr. Denzilhad carefully 
kept aloof from any offence against the law. 

‘‘That is why I think wicked people have 
the best of it,” went on Nell, slowly. “If only 
I were bad I should be better off.” 

She meant that if only she were of the same 
coarse mould, if only she had the same evil 
passions as her husband, she might have lived 
with him in peace, since it was no physical 
discomfort or suffering she had to fear ; but 
her words suggested a very different meaning 
tothe man beside her. 

‘** Well, do you know I am not the rich man 
I seem; that instead of being master of Vernon 
Grange and its thousands I am master of 
nowhere and four hundred a year.” 

**T am sorry.” 

“ And I am glad.” 

“Why? 

“It makes what I want to tell you easier. 
Nell, do you know I love you?” 

“‘T never thought of it.”’ 

“Do you love me?” 

The scales fell from her eyes now, she knew 
the truth at last; she loved her dreamland 
hero as her very soul. If Reginald Denzil 
had been a paragon instead of a very black 
sheep, he would yet have failed to win his 
wife’s heart, for, unknown‘to herself, ever since 
= met him her love had been given to Sir 

uy. 
“* Nell, do you love me?” 

“Oh! hush.” 

He looked up into the clear blue sky, and 
then into the eyes which matched it in colour 
and purity. There was a strange huskiness in 
his voice as he began, but it cleared and grew 
stronger as he went on. 

“ Nell, this is no time for conventionalities 
or subterfuge; you must be pretty miserable. 
That man must have waeted your life pretty 
thoroughly, or you would not at your age con- 
template a suicide’s grave. Child, you give 
me a plain answer to my question—do you 
love me? ” 

She knew he meant to have his answer ; 
there was no shade of coquetry in Nell's na- 
ture. She replied simply, and without a blush. 
She knew how hopeless was the love she owned 
to, and yet at this supreme moment she could 
not deny it. 

— 

It was the answer he had expected; he had 
read it in her eyes before her lips gave it. He 
stood there for one moment in silence, then 
he took the girl’s trembling fingers in his 
pong almost crushing them in his vice-like 
clasp. 

‘* Nell, we love each other, youandI. In all 
this world only one creature can be wronged 
by our belonging to eash otker. What is the 
man the law calls your husband that our 
happiness should be sacrificed to him ?” 

Nell trembled. 

‘* He is my husband!” 

‘* He owes the relationship to a fraud; but 





. bear this disgrace for me. Besides, you have 


for a false name, but for a clever tissue of 
lies, you would never have married him.” 

** Never!” 

“ em he has made you wretched?” ° 

“< 7a. 

‘Then, Nell, I say that your vows to him 
can’s be binding on you, that you are as free 
in Heaven's sight as though you had never 
stood with him in a church, and sworn to be 
his wife.” 

She did not answer him—she could not. 
One hand was pressed against her heart, as 
though to still its throbs. She began to under- 
stand itall; that dream of long ago. 

The ship was the world. The danger, 
indeed, threatened only her. The danger 
of being found by Reginald Denzil, and 
forced to return to his protection, that 
was the “shipwreck” that had seemed so 
fearful ; and here was Guy Vernon offering to 
effect her escape, holding out to her a rope of 
white hyacinths, or pleasures; but to grasp 
what he offered her, just as in the dream, she 
must trample on her marriage vows, or upon 
a plain gold ring. 

Her silence irritated Guy. 

‘* You owe him no duty, no consideration!” 
he went on, fiercely. ‘‘He will have what 
tempted him to persecute you into wedding 
him—yonr fortune. Let him keepit. I have 
no great wealth to offer you; bat I can give 
you a heart which will love you while it beats, 
and I will work with all my strength to give 
you a home worthy your birth.” 

“Don’t!” she gasped, faintly; ‘‘ don’t talk 
like that!” 

“IT mast! Nell, don’t you see, won't you 
understand, that man has no real claim on 
you? The law may be on his side; but in 
Heaven's sight, in the eyes of all right-minded 
people, you would be mine.” 

Nell trembled. 

‘** And you love me?” 


promised that little Hyacinth’s mother shall do 
nothing to make her unworthy of her child.” 

‘*‘ A baby who breathed and died! to sacri- 
fice our lives to her! Oh, Nell!” 

**Not to her,’’ corrected Nell; ‘‘ but to all 
that ia right and brave, and pure. Guy, would 
oar love for each other bear that fearful strain 
that you would put upon it? You have a 
mother—would you make her unhappy ? Your 
love has sweetened the bitterest day in my 
life! I must try so to live that you never 
think the affection you would have poured out 
on me given to one unworthy. The memory 
of what might have been will cheer my lonely 
life; and, in time to come, when you are happy 
I can rejoice in your gladness.” 

‘I shall never be happy without you, Nell. 
You are sacrificing us both to a mere feeling 
—a sentiment.” 

* You will not say so always! Gay, I feel 
I cannot bear this much longer! I am sink- 
ing—hold me!” 

In a moment the strong arm was round her. 
oo that it might have been her support for 

ife | 

‘“‘ Now, tell me, howI can help you?” said 
Guy, when he had astonished the landlady of 
the village-inn by bringing an unexpected 
guest into breakfast, and coffee and toast had 
brought a faint pink flush back to Nell’s 
cheeks. 

She knew by the very tone of his voice that 
the crisis was past. A deep thankfulness filled 
her heart. 

«‘ Remember, I never mean to lose sight of 
you again!” went on Sir Gay, gently. “I 
regard your future as my specialcare! Will 
you let me be your ambassador, and come to 
some settled terms with your husband ?” 

“No, oh, no!” 

“Will you go to your own relations? I 
know Lord Charteris and his family well, and 
I am certain they would receive you!”’ 

She shook her head. 





‘I love you with every fibre of my heart. 
Child, you can not rat from you devotion 
such as mine? I will stand between you and 
every sorrow; you shall never know a grief. | 
I only ask for your love to be the sunbeam of ; 
my life!” 

**T love you!” said Helen Charteris. ‘It 
is wrong, I know; but I can’t help it.” 

“It is not wrong. Nell, youloved me before 
ever you gave yourself to him. In my idea 
you are my wife, not his!” 

“Oh, hush!” 

“Do you doubt my love? Do you think I 
would not be as sure and faithful to you as 
thong you were a dozen times my wedded 
wife?” 

The girl looked up at the clear blue sky, and 
thought of the little child waiting for her up 
there. She knew she was giving up every 
chance of happiness in her life. She knew, 
and this hurt her even more, she was blight- 
ing the future of the man she loved; but the 
thought of little Hyacinth nerved her for the 


ort. 

When Nell's eyes came down to earth again 
her choice was made, her sacrifice determined. 

“I know you love me,” she said to Guy 
Vernon, looking into his eyes with a wondrous 
light in her own. ‘“‘Iam quite sure of it, 
and by that love I ask you to do one thing 
for me.” 

‘“‘A hundred!” 

‘‘T only ask one. Promise me I shall not 
ask in vain!” 

‘“«I promise.” 

He could not understand the agony written 
on her face. He had no idea of what was 
threatening him. 

‘‘Up there!” said Nell, and her eyes 
turaed once more with their burden of sorrow 
to the azure sky. ‘‘ Upthere, waiting for me, 
is a little child! Guy, you have promised me 
my boon! I ask that you will help me so to 
live and so to die that I may not shrink from 
meeting my dead baby’s angel face! ”’ 

‘“‘ Nell!” 

‘‘T cannot let you stain your noble soul with 
guilt for me,” she whispered. ‘ You shall not 





‘* When I met you this morning—but for an 
accident which deprived me of the means—I 
should have been in London.” 

‘* You have friends there? ” 

‘*T have no friends there ; but someone told 
me once—it was @ girl who sold flowers—of a 
Home, not far from London, where young 
women were taken totrain as nurses; but for 
the loss I mentioned I should have gone to 
this Home to-day!” 

‘You, a hospital nurse! You with your 
beauty and childish ways!” 

“oT fess suffered too much ever to be a child 
again ; for the rest, it is the life of all others I 
should prefer, if only they did not think me 
unworthy.” 

“‘They’d better not dare to! Helen, I shall 
take you there myself! It's no use talking! 
Surely, if your conscience demands that you 
make my life lonely. I may have the small 
satisfaction of knowing you are safe from want 
and discomfort!” 

So Mrs. Denzil went to London, but in far 
otherwise than she had imagined. At the very 
moment when‘that stormy interview between 
Mr. Denzil and poor Lady Maude was inter- 
rupted by the party from the Rosery Nell and 
her knight passed through Glo’ster station in 
the laxury of a reserved first-class carriage. 

** You are sure of the address? ”’ 

Nell was not sure, but had a belief it was 
near Hammersmith. A directory at a sta- 
tioner's in Paddington proved helpful, and Sir 
Guy and the girlhe would so gladly have made 
his own reached a quaint, rather monastic- 
looking building, not much after three o’clock. 

‘* We will have no concealments !| ’’ whispered 
Guy. “If I am to leave you here I must 
arrange things as I choose with your tempo- 
rary protectress !” and then he sent into the 
Lady Superior a card, with his full name in- 
scribed. 

He and Helen were not kept long waiting 
before a very old lady, with a sweet peaceful 
face and soft white hair, eamein. The mo- 
ment she came within sight of Nell her whole 
face changed; she grew first grave, then sad, 
and two tears rolled slowly down her cheeks. 
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“I beg your pardon, my dear,” she said, 
taking the girl’s hand in her own and kissing 
her. ‘*'The resemblance to my dear friend al- 
most overcame me; I thought for a moment, 
forgetting the lapse of time, that she stood 
before me. Of course, I understand now that 
you are her daughter.” 

Nell was bewildered; Guy answered for 
her. 

‘‘ Madam, we had no such hope as to find 
a friend by inheritance in coming here. I 
called to ask your care and kindness for this 
young lady.” 

But the Superior would not listen. 

“She must be Magdalen’s daughter,’’ de- 
clared the old lady; ‘‘ the resemblance is too 
strong to be accidental. It must be more than 


twenty years since Magdalen left us to} marry ° 


Major Charteris, and, of course, this is her 
daughter.” 

The name was a revelation to Guy ; it was 
his turn to be speechless now. 

‘‘I was Helen Charteris until last January,” 
said Nell, sadly. ‘‘ Then I married, and it 
turned out a great mistake. 
done nothing wrong, but I am very, very un- 
happy. I had hoped to find a refuge here, and 
that you would let me join the girls you have 
as nurses of the sick.” 

‘*‘ Magdalen’s daughter must be welcome,” 
said the Superior, kindly ;”’ ‘* bat oh ! my child, 
I am grieved to hear your story ; I had wished 
you a happier fate than your poor mother's. 
Sir Guy will tell you hers was sad enough.” 

‘‘Sir Guy! He never knew my mother.” 

‘*‘ But he bears the same name.” 

“My mother’s name was Clifford.” 

‘*My dear, her first husband was a Mr. 
Clifford, but there was a flaw in the marriage, 


and it was not legal; that wasthe sorrow of , 


her life. She was an exile from home, a 
widowed childless mother when she came to 
us. She found peace within these walls, and 


became one of the most trusted nurses. It , 


in her professional duties that she met Major 
Charteris.’ 

‘‘ Thtis is wonderful !’’ cried Guy. “ Madam, 
do you know that for months past I have 


been seeking Magdalen Vernon or the heirs. I , 


have an estate and large fortune I hold in 
trust for them ! ” 

“IT cannot understand the difficulty. Colonel 
Charteris (I read of his promotion) knew 
quite well that his wife's true name was 
Vernon.”’ : 

‘*But he has been dead some years.” 

“Then I can understand it. When Mag- 
dalen came to us her name was a source of 
trouble to her. She was not legaliy Mrs. 
Clifford; she could not bear to call herself 
Vernon. I suggested she should take the 
name of Brown ; it was harmless and common! 
could never provoke inquiry! Of course her 
husband knew the whole truth of her story. 
For precaution sake they were married 
twice, once in the chapel attached to this 
house by our own chaplain, who died soon 
after, and afterwards at a Registrar's Office in 
London, where the bride is simply described 
as Magdalen Brown. I hold the certificate of 
the first marriage, signed in full by Magdalen 
Vernon ; and I can show it you this minute. 
Mrs. Charteris preferred to leave it with me 
when she went abroad. The secret was not 
confided to her husband’s family, or even to 
his lawyer—he so feared his wife’s sad story 
becoming public property. However, the fact 
of her having been a hospital nurse, coming 
from a charitable Home, enraged Lord Char- 
teris, and he would never see her.” 

“Nell, do you know that you are the 
mistress of Vernon Grange, and most of my 
fortune?” 

“T could not take it. What good would it 
do me, Guy ?” 

Guy did not press the point just then. He 
bade farewell to Helen. The Superior would 
have left them alone, but he could not wish 
the agony of another téte-d-téte. He lingered 
after she had gone, to say a few words to the 
lady who had known her mother. 

“She is my life’s love, madam. You will be 


Madam, I have , 
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tender with her, and guard her from her hus- 
band ; he has done her harm enough ?” 

“You may trust me to do my best for Mag- 
dalen's child; but Sir Guy, is she, indeed, an 
heiress ? ”’ 

‘‘She has inherited two fortunes already; 
and now, as you see, she is the heiress of the 
Vernons. Madam, it is all nonsense her 
wanting to bea nurse. If you will only take 
care of her, and keep her safe from Mr. 
Denzil, I shall think her home here cheaply 
purchased by the whole of my fortune.” 

‘We could not take it. Our terms for 
boarders are mostly fifty pounds a year, but 
the Institution is very poor. If money be really 
no object I would thankfully accept eighty, and 
see that she, poor child, wanted nothing.” 

Guy went away with strangely mingled 
feelings. He had found the missing heiress ; 
he had rescued Nell from poverty, hardship, 
aye, anda sinful death. He knew she loved 
him, and yet—such is the nature of man— 





pleasure as he drove away. 

‘*At least she ts safe from him. He will 
not dare to molest her there, and she has a 
, roof over her head, food and raiment—aye, and 
| kindly words ; but think what her life will be! 
Just that of a caged bird, a cloistered nun, 
— oo girl of twenty ! Oh ! the cruel mockery 
of it all!” 


| CHAPTER XX. 


Tue Charteris family, with Mr. Cleghorn's 
assistance, at last convinced Mr. Denzil that 
his wife was not concealed on Nurse Edwards's 
premises, 

He went off storming—in a temper the re- 
verse of celestial. Lady Maude packed her 
things, and returned home with Meg. The 
little house had grown distasteful to her now 
“Pearl” was gone. 

‘‘She was my own counsin! Iam so glad 
we found her!" said Meg, simply. ‘‘ Auntie, 
I would like to put a crosson little Hyacinth’s 
grave !”’ 

“So you shall, dear! That poor young 
mother, my heart aches for her! Meg, how 
‘ could she have married that man?” 

Life was settling down in its usual groove at 
, Charteris when a letter came to Fir Cottage, 
bearing the postmark of Charing Cross, and 
addressed to Lady Maude, It held a few lines, 
signed ‘‘ Pearl,’’ and expressing the writer's 
warmest gratitude for all the kindness shown 
her. She was well and safe. She hoped that 
all pressing danger from her husband's seeking 
her was over. 

“It isn't, I’m sure!” said Lady Maude, 
when she had read the letter, and passed it 
to Meg. ‘‘If ever a man looked desperate, 
and set on his own way, Mr. Denzil was when 
he left us! ” 

‘* I have something to tell you about Regi- 
nald Denzil. Aunt Maude, don’t say anything 
against him just now, or you will be sorry for 


The speaker was Neil Charteris. He had 
come in through the open window—a news- 
paper in his hand, 

“Well, I'm sure you abused him yourself, 
Neil, as mach as anyone, not three weeks ago, 
when he was so troublesome to us at Glo’ster !”’ 
returned Lady Maude. 

‘*He was not one of my friends,” said Dr. 
Charteris ; ‘‘ but yet I would rather not speak 
against him now! Please read this, or perhaps 
you have seen the Z'imes ?” 

«Meg has not had time to open it, and I 
never look at it for myself.” 

‘‘Ah! Then this will be news to you!” 

He held the paper open before her, and 
pointed to an announcement in the first 
column. Lady Maude's face was a study as 
she read it. 

‘On October the first, suddenly, at Clarges- 
street, Piccadilly, Reginald Denzil, Esq., aged 
twenty-nine,” 

“* Dead!” 


! 
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' 
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| 
| 
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pain had a larger share in his feelings shan ,h 


the Doctor. It was all over a dose of chloral 
which he took to induce sleep. It seems he 
suffered from nervous restlessness. They have 
written to me as his wife’s nearest relation. 
My father being abroad, I shall have to go up 
and see to the funeral.” 

‘‘T wish you could find Nell, and bring her 
home to us.” 

Dr. Charteris did not find Nell in Clarges- 
street, but he found one very unwelcome in- 
truder—his own sister-in-law. 

Mrs. Merton had been on terms of easy inti- 
macy with Mr. Denzil, and she seemed to think 
it quite her province to arrange the funeral. 

Dr. Charteris was very gentle with her for 
his wife’s sake, but he insisted on her leaving 
the house, and as she seemed upset and shaken 
by the sudden death he sent her and her maid 
off to Beauville to join the Traver's ménage. 
Here very soon after the news of her husband's 
death reached her. The Major could not leave 
Isola penniless, bitterly though she deceived 


im. 

He bequeathed her a thousand a-year, and 
on that she lives very gaily, if not very happily 
abroad. 

Butto return. Withinan hour of Mrs. Mer- 
ton’s exodus Guy Vernon’s card was brought 
to Dr. Charteris, who was obliged, perforce, to 
stay in Clarges-street until he had settled 
matters. 

“I thought you had quite deserted us!’’ 
was Neil’s greeting. ‘‘Why did you never 
answer a card I sent you nearly three weeks 
ago?”’ 

on Do confess the truth, I haven’t been in 
Cecil-street for nearly two months. I’m going 
to-night, and rather wonder what reception I 
shall meet with.” 
‘*‘ How did you guess I should be here?” 
‘“‘T thought it probable I should meet you 
,or your father. I have just come from Mrs. 
Denzil !” 

‘‘ Mrs. Denzil!” 

Neil's tone was so purturbed ; it demanded 
an explanation. Guy gave it. Gladly thankfyl 
from his very heart was he now that Nell had 
been brave enough to make that sacrifice on 
a September morning at Riversdale not so 
very long ago, for now he could meet the 
scrutiny of Dr. Charteris with perfect ease. 

‘‘ When your unhappy cousin was forced to 
leave the protection of Lady Maude she took 
refuge in an Institution of Nursing Sisters 
near Hammersmith. She is what I suppose 
you would call a lady-boarder. The Superior 
knew and loved her mother, so I am pretty 
sure she would do her best for the poor girl.” 
‘*‘ And I was wondering how she was to be 
found! Poor girl! what a chequered life she 
has had! Well, now, I suppose, after all 
these months of doubt, we shall make acquain- 
— with our cousin in her own character at 
ast.’ 

‘* And in a new one, too. Do you know her 
mother was a Vernon, and Helen Denzil is the 
trus heiress of Vernon Grange and all the 
world has so long called mine? I shall yield 
it all to her so soon as the first shock of her 
release has worn off, and she is calm enough 
to understand business matters.” 

‘* We really must not call her ‘poor’ any 
longer. Why, she will be the richest heiress 
in England!” 

‘* But how she has suffered !’’ 

‘Aye. Just twenty, and yet a widowed 
wife, a childless mother! Poor girl, hers has 
been a sad springtime! Heaven grant the 
summer may be fairer!” 

“ Amen!” 

Helen Denzil had a long, long illness when 
the reaction after those months of anxious 
fears set in. For weeks she hovered between 
life and death, then the good nursing Sisters 
could not bear to part with her until she was 
quite af 

So the old year had faded quite away, and 
the new one was some months old before she 
accepted the invitation of Mrs. Charteris to 
come and pay « long visit at the Rosery, and 
make acquaintance with her relations. 








“Just that, auntie. Ihave a letter, too, from 


Nell had seen her uncle and Neil before this, 
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and had told them both she would not touch.a 
penny of her grandfather's wealth. 

In vain they reasoned. She said, gently, 
with the income her father bequeathed to her 
she-was rich enough. As soon as ever she 
came of age she would sign a formal docu- 
ment, renouncing all claim to Charteris Hall 
and its revenues for herself and her neirs for 
ever. ‘ 

If it could be done.no .other .way she de- 
clared the entail must be cut. off ; but every- 
one consalted was of opinion that it could be 
done.quite.legally, but that Mrs. Denzil had 
no. right.to.despoil herself. 

*“] shall never care for Charteris,” .said 


Nell,simply. ‘‘ You will let. mecome.and-see | 


you sometimes, and welcome meas a rela- 
tion? The place istoo much mixed up. with 
the .past in my mind for -me -to.bear she 
thought.of living there.’’ 

It-was’May when Mrs. Denzil-went to.the 
Rosery, and very soon after ber arrival.she 
stood godmother to her cousin Neil's firstson, 
who was called Clifford at-her.express swish. 

‘*I-would not have-asked you if-Baby had 
been a girl,” whispered Lit. ‘ It would-have 
reminded you.too mach.” 

Nell’s.eyes filled with tears. 

‘ Hyacinth is in Heaven ! she said, sorrow- 
fally. “‘I know I ought to be glad; but I 
can't. You see, Lena, my whole life-seems 
lonely.” 

** It.won’t.be so always, dear.” 

Friends seemed unwilling it should ..be, 
even now. Vernon Grange was still nominally 
Sir-Guy’s; but he was travelling abroad, and 
there-came a very warm invitation:for-Nell.to 
go farther east, and renew her -acquaintance 
with the place which had been: her «mother’s 
home, 

‘*My-dear, can you ever forgive me?” 

It was Lady Decima-who askedthis. ‘The 
proud, stately matron seemed stmangely 
touched ; the tears rolled down-her. cheeks. 

“I -have nothing to forgive, .dear Lady 
Decima. You were kindness itself to me the 
only time we met.”’ 

“IT was not! Oh, Helen, I might :have 
spared you all:the misery you have suffered. 
I suspected from the moment I-saw -you that 
you. were Magdalen’s child ; but I knew Guy 
was. bent on renunciation, and I could not 
bear for him to lose-the-Grange, so I just held 
my tongue, and let things -take-their course. 
But I suffered terribly from.remerse; I never 
had.a happy hour after I knew how ‘things 
were with you.”’ 

Nell kissed-her gently. 

‘Dear Lady Decima, the-past is-past. I have 
known heavy trouble, but light is dawning 
beyond the.clonds. And Sir Guy must never 
think of giving me the Grange. I-don't:want 
it ; L won’t have it.” 

One great pleasure Nell had in Monmonth- 
shire. Her dear friend Lady Lillian—now a 
blithe little countess of six weeks’ standing— 
came, at Lady Decima’s invitation; to spend 
three nights at the Grange. 

‘Oh, my dear, my dear!” cried Lil, when 
she had kissed her friend-and wept over her a 
little. ‘‘ How wonderful itallseems! I will 
never try my fortune againnever. I should 
be afraid ; for see how true they have come, 
yours and mine too!” 

“I don't think you want a second fortune, 
Lil dear ; the first is onght enough.”’ 

‘‘ And what of yours? What of your dream, 
Nell? Shall you make the hyacinth knight 
happy? I can guess his name—Sir Guy 
Vernon!” 

It was many months before Helen and the 
* byacinth knight ’ met again, and when they 
did it was-by accident—the second spring of her 
widowhood. Nell wassagain staying at the 
Rosary ; and one morning she and Lit drove 
over to see old Nurse Edwards. Lit was well 
content to be left at the cottage for an hour 
or so, to glean nursery hints from its mistress, 
Nell turned the ponies’ heads towards Rivers- 
dale ; the strangest of all longings was on her 
to see again the spot.where Guy Vernon had 
told her of his love. 








Just the. same, .save that the month was 
May instead of November, that the trees were 
budding green instead.of changing.colour ; just 
the same, all save Nell's life. Could it-be that 
her life was like the year, and had: put-away 
its shadows and .crowned :itself with budding 
hopes ? ? 

She-was not farfrom twenty-two now ; .her 
-beauty had matured and -ripened,.but her face 
had_-still itsown-wistfal charm. A lovely dig- 
nified -woman was Mrs. Denzil, but-she had 
still the sweet face of-little Nell. 

And so thonght a-man-who stood watching 
her in perfect silence—a man who, journeying 
from the West to London, :had ‘broken his 
journey at-Glo’ster just to revisit the -spot 
where the greatest joy, the keenest pain of ‘his 
life, .had come. to him. 

“Gay!” 

“Nell!” 

Just thesamesalutation as.of-yore, byt how 


changed the-faees ! ‘The-womau’s brow was full | 


of gladness, the man’s was-serious, almost-sad. 

“T thought you had-forgotten me.” 

“Nell,-you could not think that.” 

** Well, you never came.near-me.” 

' “ Did -you-care ?” 

She raised: her eyes to his face—those-eyes 
which have been the star of all Guy’s.wander- 
ings; then she blushes crimson-and -whis- 

rs,— 

“Yes. I wanted-you, Guy.” 

‘Sweetheart, you‘know why I hesitated.” 

‘* You despised me.” 

“Nell!” 

“* T6 looked like -it.” 

“Tam poor, and-you arerich.”’ 

“You have Vernon Grange ?”’ 

‘Tt is yours.” 

“1 will-never have.it.” 

“Never?” 

‘‘ Never! unless ——” 

He bent towards her with open arms. 

‘* My darling, will you takethe old home- 
stead and-me with it? Darling, -will you 
gladden my:heart-and glad my whole life with 
sunshine by becoming my wife, Lady Vernon, 
of Vernon Grange ?”’ 

*‘Do-you wish it ?”’ 

“Wish it! It is «he.one desire of -my 
heart.” 

“Tam not worthy.” 

“Not-worthy | You-are worthy all that:love 
ean give. Nell, I have loved you from the 
first ” 


‘tnd I you. Gay, our-love won't be the less 
lasting becanseit hasbeen tried in the farnace.” 

“My darling, no.” 

And then a great deep joy «within their 
hearts. The affianced pair drove slowly back 
to Nurse’s cottage ; the engagement was pub- 
lished that very day, and warm and-fervent 
were congratulations that:flocked in. 

“Only,” said Lena Charteris, half regret- 
fully, ‘‘this ought to have happened two 
amonths ago.” 

“Why ?” demanded Neil, “‘ Surely May isa 
more suitable time for rejoicings than‘bleak, 
cheerless March.” 

‘In March I could have gone up to the hot- 
house at the Hall, Nell, and-gathered you 
some white hyacinths, but there are none left 
now.” 

Dr. Charteris shook his head. 

“Lit, how superstitious she is,” -he said, 
half jestingly to Guy. “I do believe she 
believes no event in Nell’s life can be authentic 
without the intervention of the flowers, 
which have been so mixed ‘up with her life’s 
story.” 

Lit pouted very prettily. 

“I believe something else,” she said, -pa- 
thetically ; “‘only I-know you'll all call me 
superstitious if I tell you.” 

“You must risk that, please, Mrs. Ohar- 
teris,” said Sir Guy, “for weare all longing 
to know.” 

“ T'lltell you if she won’t,”’ put in Neil, mis- 
chievously ; ‘‘she confided to me not five 
minutes ago that she believed Nell was 
Vernon's Destiny.” $ 

[THE END.] 


FACETLE. 


“Do you know ‘the nature of an. oath, 
ma’am?” inquired the judge. “Well, I reckon 
I orter,” was the reply; “my husband drives 
a barge.” 

Tue little one, being the guest of her 
grandma, had been liberally feasted, when a 
second dish of pudding cameon. Looking at 
the steaming dish,.she. exclaimed, with a.sigh, 
‘*Gran’ma, I wish I was twins.” 

Noruine annoys the keeper of a railway re. 
freshment room more than. to. have one ‘cus- 
ra _ in a — loud .tone of a : 
“ Have they ever tried plating war ships. with 
this kind of sandwiches ? ”’ ° =f 

Huspanp (handing his wife some money) : 
“There, dear, is ten pounds, and ‘it has 
bothered .mesome to-getit:for-you. Ithink I 
deserve a little praise.” Wife: “‘ Praiso ? You 

-an-encore, my déar.”’ 

Tar girl -who never screamswhen she sees a 
snake «isn’t a.safe girlto marry, “With her 
calm, cool, collected, -unexcitable ‘disposition 
she -would hit -where she aimed - with .the 
rolling-pin-every time. 

Cotmzece SrupEnt: ‘You saw. the Appe 
nines, I hear, when you .were abroad, Miss 
Modern?” Miss Modern: ‘Oh, yes! It was 
atreat too!” College Student: ‘Did they 
play better than the Rugby, Miss Modern! ” 


farther acquaintance with owner): ‘* What a 
pretty little dog! He wouldn’t.bite me; vould 
be?” She: “Qh, no! We give him salt 
food only.” 

‘‘ Henry,” .said . :millionaire father, “you 
are now about to start .out into the. world. 
Which would you rather have.me give,yyou—a 


blessing or a cool hundred tho 275% Qne, 
father—one. I ,couldn’t stand .a -hundred 
thousand blessings such.as.you.ask.” 


First Docror: ‘*I had a very interesting 
case the other day. ‘The diagnosis’ was all 
right, but. the .course.of the diseasewas .de- 
cidedly abnormal.’’ . Second Doctor : « What 
course did it take?” First Doctor: «The 
patient recovered.” 

Sur: “Why, “Charles, -how can “you call 
Miss James plain? I wish I-was half as good 
looking as‘she is.” “He:-‘‘ You are, Hattie, 
and you know it.” -At last advices Hattie was 
endeavouring to decide whether she ought to 
be pleased or offended-at+he:compliment. 

A. LOAFER was run in by the police. ‘What 
were you doing stretched out on a bench in a 
public thoroughfare at that time of night?” 
asked the magistrate. “Me? Oh, I was 
awaiting the solution of ‘the Balgarian 
difficulty !” 

‘I pasw off those little things every once in 
awhile,” said Smith, after ee an 
atrocious pun. ‘Contagious, ain't it?” “I 
haven't remarked it.” ‘+ Well, I notice your 
friends generally dash off. when. you. begin. 
Good morning! ’’ 

Srrancer: ‘* You. say you .have been ship- 
wrecked four times?’’ Sailor: “ Aye, aye, 
me hearty !’’ Stranger: “‘And:what are your 
sensations when the wild waves break over 
you and you feel youself sinking under the 
water?” Sailor: ‘Damp!” 

Burvins: *‘ See here, Maggs, you.said that 
this horse you sold me pean have good limbs 
on him before two weeks.” -Muggs: ‘ Yes, 
my friend, I said so.” Blivins: “ Well, the 
only good limbs-he has had.on him are hickory 
limbs: I have to use on him-to make him go.” 
Muggs: ‘“ Well, those are the limbs which I 
alladed to.” 

‘Mr. Featuerty,” inquired Bobby, while 
the dessert was being Senedd ‘ig your 


dog’s name Rome?”’ “ No,’ replied Featherly, 
in some astonishment; “his name is Major. 
Why, Bobby?” “Because pa told ma last 
night that you were down atthe Eagle Hotel 
making Rome -howly and I s‘posed he was 





talking about your dog.” 
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I7 is expected that the Queen will not.go to 


Osborne in December as usual, but will spend 
Christmas at Windsor Castle, in consequence 
of the approaching accouchement of Princess 
Beatrice. 

Princess Curistian took part in the concert 
held recently at the Windsor Institate, whose 
funds will benefit, we trust, by the Royal en- 
thusiasm ‘which drew a large andience to hear 
Her Royal Highness perform. Her share in 
the programme was, however, limited to the 
taking part in .a duet for two pianofortes, the 
second of which was played by Mr. J. A. 
Faller-Maitland. A charming but not: very 
difficult piece by Rheinberger was the morceau 
selected, but it amply reve&led the Princess's 
excellent touch, and the taste and expressive 
feeling with which:she can do justice to the 
beauties of what.she renders. But Her Royal 
Highness's illness seems to -have left traces.of 
delicacy that all must to see; she is 
noticeably thinner and paler than she used to 
be, and-her expressive e has grown some- 
what graver and.more careworn than of yore. 
It was very perceptible, moreover, that she 
was nervous-as she played, for she nodded to 
the rhythm of the music with an anxious little 

esture, that showed she was making an effort 
in thus contributing to the pleasure of others. 

Another thing observable was the unaffected 
genial interest she to take in the 
efforts-of all-her fellow-performers ; some of 
whom, in truth, well. deserved the bursts of 
applause-which greeted: their-solos. Princess 
Christian sat the concert out, with evident 
appreciation, to the very last note. And it is 
impossible to behold her face of genuine in- 
terest as.she listens to music, without feeling 
that hers is.an ear that understands what to 
praise,-and how to-enjoy it. 

Tue Princes -Cinderellas, which for three 
years have »been a delight to innumerable 
dancers, will -be-continued this season, the 
first being fixed for early in December. These 
Cinderellas are organised on behalf of he 
Chelsea Hospital for Women, inthe Falbam- 
road, a charity whose merits: need-no recapi- 
tulation. 

Tue Counzess.or ABERDEEN, Haddo Honse, 
has received a diploma of ‘honour by the 
jurors of the Bdin Exhibition for spe- 
cimens of Irish women’s industries. 

On the 27th-of October was celebrated at St. 
John's, Taunton, the marriage of Mr. Edward 
Rutter, of Halliford, Middlesex, and Beatrice, 
eldest daughter of Mr. Thomas Meyler, .of 
Lowlands, Taunton. The bride wore a hand- 
some. dress.and train of ivory satin merveil- 
leux, trimmed -with old Italian point lace, 
which was the gift of the bri a wreath 
of jessamine and, orange blossom, and. tulle 
veil. Her six sisters acted’ as bridesmaids, 
wearing skirts of Valenciennes lace, with 
bodices.and wide sashes of ivory Surah ; each 
carried.a posy of white exotics, pink piceotees, 
roses, and dark red leaves. The newly-married 
pair left.for Lynton in the afternoon, the bride 
wearing a tailor-made gown of red cheviot, 
with hat to match. 

Tue marriage at Hove Parish Church, be- 
per Tew Gordon Dill, eldest son of Dr. 
ill,-o ency-square, Brighton, and Mar 
Kathleen, second a rag Mr. Ghnen 
Martin, of Brunswick-square, Hove, was a 
very fashionable affair. The bride wore a 
bodice and train of white Ottcman silk, and 
a skirt of white satin, draped with Brussels 
lace (the gift of Lieutenant-Colonel Estridge) ; 
& tulle veil, and wreath of orange blossom, her 
ornaments bein, rl, ruby, and diamond 
bracelets (the gifts of the bri -.) Her 
eight bridesmaids, four of them being her 
sisters, were dressed in red French cloth, with 
white Surah vests; red straw hats, trimmed 
with red erépe-and white feather tufts; each 
carried a bouquet of white chrysanthemums, 


InsteaD of the few simple varieties of let- 


number of varieties now Known to horticul- 
turists is not less than sixty-five. 
Wonrsurprens 1x Lonpon.—The results of a 
census of the -worshippers at the morning 
and evening services at the churches and 
chapels of London on Sunday, October 24, 
are published. Out of a population of over 
4,000,000. about 460,000 -were present in the 
morning, and about 410,000 in the evening. At 
St. Paul's in the morning 1,662 were present, 
and in the evening, 3,403; at Westminster 
Abbey, in the morning, 1,721 ; at Archdeacon 
Farrar’s, in the morning, 1,730, and in the 
evening, 1,362. Mr. Spurgeon heads the Dis- 
senters, his attendances being 4,519 and 6,070. 
He «is followed .by.Mr. Archibald G. Brown, 
of the East- London “Tabernacle, who returns 
1,696 and 1,831; and by Dr. Parker, of the 
City Temple, with 1,325.and 2,415. In mo 
fewer than 16 instances the morning congre- 
tions did not rise above 60; the lowest 
eo being those of Haberdashers' Hall— 
namely, morning, 22; evening, 12. ‘The chief 
of the five Jewish Synagogues had an atten- 
dance of 650 in the morning, and of 550 in 
the evening. 





GEMS. 


Wark as if you were conscixus that your 
body has a soul in it. 

Tue best portion of a good man’s life are 
his little, nameless, unremembered acts of 
kindness and of love. 

Every man, ‘however ‘humble his status or 
feeble his powers, exercises some influences on 
those who are-about him, for good or-evil. 

SrreNGTH cannot ‘be comprehended by weak- 
ness. There is no greater bugbear than a 
strong-willed relative in the circle of his own 
connections. 

A youne man was recently.asked to go duck- 
hunting and refused, giving as a reason that 
the aquatic birds were too personal in their 
remarks. He was.a physician. 

Loox at “yout mercies ‘with both eyes, at 
your troubles with only one; study content- 
ment; keep at some useful -work ; let your 
heart’s window “be always open towards 
heaven. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


To Keer ‘Pickues From Mourpimc.—Take 
green horse-radish leaves or grape leaves, and 
lay overthem. ‘This gives a-nice flavour. 
Farmp Breap :Caxes.—Take any ,pieces of 
bread. you may have left after meals, soak 
them ‘in milk, or milk and water, until per- 
fectly soft ; mash fine ; add two eggs, pinch of 
soda, salt to taste, and .enough flour to make 
them fry nicely ; drop the spoonfuls into hot 
butter or lard. These are inexpensive and 
good. 

Briguron Ginger Caxes.—Half a pound of 
‘butter, warmed and-beaten ‘up with four eggs, 
half a pound of flour, half a pound of 
powdered loaf-sugar, and two ounces of 
powdered ginger, mixed in by degrees. Roll 
out and cut into bisenit with a tin or wine- 
glass. Bake in a cool oven for twenty 
minutes. 

Scattorep Coprish With Crersr.—Soak a 
pound of salted codfish six. hours in tepid 
water, then boil it. When cold pick into 
flakes with a fork and season with pepper. 
Heat a cup of milk to a boil, stir into ita 
tablespoonful of butter rolled into two of pre- 
pared flour; mix with the -picked fish, and 
pour into a pie dish. Strew grated cheese 
thickly. on the top, and bake in a quick oven 
toa delicate brown. It is yet nicer if you 
add a raw egg to the mixture before cook- 








and wore a gold bangle, the gift of the bride- 
groom, ° 





Tue most natural beauty in the world is 


tuce formerly grown by gardeners, the total | honesty and moral truth. “For all-beanty is 


truth. True features make the beauty of the 
| face, and true proportion the beauty of archi- 
| tecture; as true measures that of harmony 
and music, 


Tere are two purposes influencing and 
shaping the life of every healthy and active 
man and woman—the purpose of gaining 
something and the purpose of doing something. 
Both are needful for the welfare of the indi- 
vidual and the best interests-of society ; but 
the emphasis which is laid on one -or the 
other marks an important distinction in:cha- 
racter and in result. Though blended together, 
one generally comes to be the ruling purpose 
of life; the other exists to do it service. All that 
some men do is done for the purposeof gain: 
others gain for the purpose of doing, ‘All our 
greatmen—all whomhistory cherishes and pos- 
terity honours——have belonged to the latter 
class. They have not spent their-lives:in ac- 
quiring, accumulating, enjoying ; they have 
achieved something; and thus their names 
live in remembrance. 


DisstPation IN Peeper rie the early 
bird is not admired half as much as the un- 
happy worm is censured for. the virtue. which 
brought one to reward and the other to grief. 
Modern labour believes in. later hours, and 
won't go shivering round:before cockcrow un- 
Jess necessity, in the form of*stern capital, 
drives. But now and then we,hear of a busi- 
ness man beginning the labour.of the day at 
seven o'clock in the morning, and expecting 
his clerks and employés.also to rise with the 
lark, no matter if ‘they have gone to bed with 
that gay bird but a few hours previously. It 
is considered an energetic, a glorious, a praise- 
worthy proceeding to tack on to the of 
the day what, by every law of hygiene, should 
be condensed in the latter portion of our work- 
ing hours. In reality nothing can be more 
foolish. Men. who do not find the twelve hours 
allotted to digging and delving .sufficient to 
cover the ground had better leave it uncovered, 
or, if they see fit to alter the progamme by 
‘cramming the business of a day into that time ° 
devoted to cock-crowing, don’t flatter them by 
admiring their misdirected force. There is 
dissipation in work as well asin other tastes, 
and the results are as disastrous, though per- 
haps aoe virtuous, than some others we 
wot of. 


AMUSEMENT For THE CHILDREN.—It is some- 
times difficult to find amusement for a party of 
children, but a game called “‘post-office”’ 
never fails to interest even the most restless 
of the little folk. Any good-sized cardboard 
box will do ‘for the post-office. ‘The lid should 
be fastened to it, so that when standing on end, 
it willopen up like a cupboard door ; it must 
be c ‘by means of a -button and a loop of 
elastic. In the top of the box, as it stands up, 
and in the upper end of the door, a.slit must 
be cut ont about.an inch wide and from five 
to six inches long, so as to allow of the posting 
of small parcels, but yet not large enough to 
admit of a child’s hand, while on the door of 
the post-office should be written the times of 
the post. Most children are fond of writing 
letters to one another, and this will, of course. 
give rise to a grand manufacture of note- 
paper, envelopes and postal cards, and they 
will call forth all their ingenuity in designiug 
and colouring monograms and crests for their 
note-paper and envelopes. An envelope must 
be taken carefully to pieces to form a flat pat- 
tern; then those cut from it have to be folded, 
gummed together, and a touch of gum put on 
the tip of the flap; a monogram to correspond 
with the note-paper must be drawn on it; and 
finally, they must be done up in neat packets, 
say half a dozen in each. It is wonderful 
what occupation this post-box will afford 
where there is a large party of children; 





ing it. 


of course, a postman must be chosen,.and a 
bag must be made for the letters, and so on. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





W. A.—See No, 1033, Vol. 40. 
G W S.—The population of London in 1881 was 
3,832,441 ; that of Pekin (estimated) 500,000. 


A.’L. D.—Tied with yellow and white, very dark 
brown ; tied with black, golden brown. 


F. D. A. (Bathgate) —The story. ‘‘ Poor Loo,” is in 
type, and will be sent post-free for 2s. 84. in stamps. 

J. P. H.—Put a lump of sugar in the ink-bottle, about 
the size of a small walnut. 


Prerty Potty had better wait till the young man 
declares his intentions. 


Marie —There are several volumes of Penny Read- 
ings published. Any bookseller can get you one f.ra 
shilling. 

Irene, Gives, AND Guapys.—Tied with cardinal, 
dark fawn; tied with cerise, dark brown; tied with 
light blue, a very pretty golden. 


X. Y. Z.—Simply ask her to allow you to look at her 
programme, and for permission to inscribe your initials 
on the first vacant line. 


Amy F.—We advise you t> dismiss your theological 
admirer, unless you can make up your mind to sacrifice 
some of the tri pleasures of life for his sake. 


HaRRiet.—S your woman's wit can devise a 
means of bringing the young man to book; a glance, a 
word, a slight pressure of the Land, have done wonders 
ere now. 


Georce F.—The island of Barbados is without doubt 
the most densely populated isolated Jand, having an 
average of 1,057 people to each of its 166 square miles 
of territory. Of these 9 per cent. are whites and 91 
per cent. of black or of mixed blood. 


H. F. W.—Formerly all steamers were propelled by 
side-wheels, and there are still many large side-wheel 
steamers in use. They are being superseded by screw 
steamers. With few exceptions war vessels are all 
screw steamers. Side-wheel steamers cross the ocean 
every month of the year. 


0. C. 8.—1. You can assign the whole or any frac- 
tion of your interest in your invention to one or more 
reraons, at any time. 2. Of course you must exp'ain 
ths vture of your invention to any one whom you 
wis ‘+o interest in it, and you run some risk of unfair 
de.-og if yeu happen to fall in with dishonest per- 
80.15. 


G. H. H.—If you should b>» left a widow, and your 
father-in-law should die without leaving a will, all hia 
estate would go to his grandchildren ; you would get 
nothing. However, it is probable that if the children 
were minors the courts would arrange tha; you should 
have charge of them, with an allowance for their sup- 
port and yours during their minority. 


T. M—To make tomato wine, take ripe tomatoes and 
cook them enough to let the jaice flow freely. To each 
gallon of juice, add one of water; then to each gallon 
of this mixture, put three pounds of loaf sugar ; set it 
by tofcrment. After the lces sink to the bottom of the 
vessel, rack off, and add a little more sugar if necessary. 
popes are | the second fermentation with isinglass, or 
the white of an egg. 


A Fut Biown Rosg.—1. Eat neither potatoes, pastry, 
nor any puddings containing corn-fl»ur or any starchy 
material ; eat only well-cooked meat, stale bread, and 
fruit; not many vegetables of any kind. Drink no 
beer, wine, or spirits, and take plenty of vigorous exer- 
cise. If this regimen does not make you thinner, 
nothing, we are afraid, will. 2. Try a little bay rum for 
the hair. 3. You cannot remove the birth-mark, ex- 
cept by a surgical operation. 

E. D. D.—Your explanation may be right, but mere 
assertion can hardly settle such a question. If it were 
worth any one’s while to devote much time to find out 
the real origin of the curious nickname, and to decide 
which, if any, of the explanations commonly given is 
the right one, the proper course would be to find out 
when, where, and under what circumstances the name 
was first used, by reference to old newspapers, printed 
sp2eches, =e, and the recollections of old people. 
As no one is likely to do this very thoroughly, there 
= gs be room for speculation and guesses on the 
subject. 


H. F, F.—The verse you quote was written by Byron, 
but not as an address to his wife It was sup to 
be written to Lady Caroline Lamb, who was so infatu- 
ated with Lord Byron that she forgot everything 
else. This “song,” which was set to music, but 
seldom sung, is printed in every edition of Byron’s 
complete works, You will find it among the miscel- 
laneous poems. He alludes to the scandal that clouded 
Lady Caroline’s name, saying : 
** They a of thee coldly, 
aad abt is thy fame A 
or something to that effect. The poem begins: 
** When we two parted 
Ia silence and tears, 
Half broken-hearted, 
Tu sever for years ; 
Pale grew thy cheek and cold, 
Colder thy kiss ; 
Well did that hour foretell . 
Sorrow for this.” 
ne = knowa te; Say & nes no such g with his 
wife. ® expec return to h h 
him to visit er mother. ener a 





E. E, R.—The swan lives to the greatest age. A swan 
is saic to have lived three hundred years. This is rather 
apecryphal, but the eagle, parrot, and raven each are 
known to have lived over a hundred years. Tne elephant 
lives to a great age. 

M B. C.—Traat the young gentleman politely, but 
with no show of cordiality, until he explains his queer 
treatment of you his long discontinuance of any atten- 
tiop, and his coo), slight bows when you met him 
Dacidedly do not let him ‘ kiss you good-night,’’ or avy 
other young man unless you are formally engaged to 
— = even then, don’t let him bid you good-night 

often. 


W. W. H.—It depends on the constitution. Some 
systems demand the c>ffee stimulant, others the tea. 
Foliow the light of personal experiment. Try both and 
note their effects. Tea acts more as a physical recuper- 
ater, strength the tired and exhausted body, while 
coffee stimulates the brain. Paysicians say that tea is 
wholesome only when drank a few minutes after it is 
made. The water must be bviling, and the tea never 
allowed to simmer after made, because this extracts the 
too astringent tannin and produces ill effects. 


K. T. P. -You are making trouble for yourself. Your, 
two suitora will be very apt to find out your double 
dealing and hold +... in contempt. It is extremely 
frivolous and hea: to dective two men whom you 
say you know to be sincere You are —— both ; 
the day is set t> marry both ; and each of them has told 
his family of his p ve marriage. And now you say 
you feel like a “‘guiity thing.” No wonder. You can’s 
decide which of the two you prefer to marry. Better 
decide at once, fix upon one and t ) write the other break- 
ing eff with him in the be-t way you can. Draw straws, 
if your affections are so equally balanced that neither 
of the two swains can tip the beam. 


IDEAL, 


He said, with a smile on his handsome face, 
“* Whenever I marry, twill be 
Because of love for a fairy sprite— 

Beauty and grace for me ; 
And I'll be her slave, as the years roll by, 
Her lover and slave until I die.” 


He said, ‘‘Shall I paint you my mind's ideal ? 
I never have met her yet ; 

But if ever the picture should come real, 
2 ll marry her—don't forget ; 

And I'll be her slave as the ey rell by, 

Her lover and slave until I die.” 


He said, “She is slight, petite and fair, 
And eyes are dark and biuc. 
She’s a wondrous crown of golden hair— 
Ia shining ripples, too. 
And her smile—Ab, well, when she smiles for me 
I hall be her slave—may you live to s¢e.” 


And I lived to see him married, did I— 
I saw bim married, one day ; 

And he promised to love, until be should die, 
A bride that was wrinkled and grey. 

** Will he be her lover as years roll by ? 

Will he be her slave for ever ? thought I.” 


His bride was gaunt, and crooked, and tall. 
“* Alas for the man’s ideal!” 
I said to myself, as I saw them pass. 
But her bank account aas real. 
So the welding mare from the organ rolled, 
And he b.und himself for the womau’s gold. 
Cc. E. R. 


C, W. G.—Arago says the cha.ces against the earth 
ever being struck by a comet are three hundre1 millions 
toone. So we need not get excited much in that direc- 
tion You ask what a comet is composed of. The 
nucleus of a comet is supposed to consist of certain 
elements, sodium, carbon, and bydrogen in a high state 
of combustion. The tail of the comet is an agglomera- 
tion of aerolites, such as sometimes fall to earth, 
and are found by the s.ectroscope to be composed of 
sodium, carbon, and hydregen. Aerolites weighing half 
and three quarters of a ton have sometimes fallen to the 
earth. If the world is ever destroyed by fire, it will 
—— be by internal electric heat burning through 

© crust. 


Bivue Bett asks several questions, and evidently 
wishes an analysis of her character. The long lock of 
hair inclosed is seal-brown, the other a dark red-brown 
the colour called ‘‘ blood bay” in a horse. Your writing 
is remarkably open and legible; we should say it indi- 
cated a frank, cordial nature, Huzel eyes are said 
be a token of Iness and affection. A flirt is a 
person who sets herself (or himself; ther 
male fi'rts) to winning admiration and ow 
through vanity or the desire for conquest. It is impos- 
sible to tell m whether men prefer women of your 
warm hearted demonstrative type, or those of a more 
reserved and cooler temperament. Tae tastes of men 
differ. But asa general thing men like what you have 
styled “‘ passionate, women ” better as occa- 
sional and entertaining companions—aud flirtees—than 
as wives. They want the deep as well as the warm 
heart. They like the closed rose with the cool dew 
es eee pala etn te ev 
eaves ylelds its secret of perfume toevery 
You ssk (7ch question) if it is wrong to oo 
addressess of a man bgt beny ey hy Reape d y « We 
pg yy ba beng ypoe to his oy he = 
. grown to caring more for you than for 
his betrothed he should tell her so and ‘‘be off with the 
old love before he is on with the new.” | 








G. P.—September 20-h, 1879, came ou Saturday ; July 
i on Wednesday, and April 17th, 18383, on 
wi b 


E. G. H.—A solution of borax and water, with the 
addition of a little pure cologne water, will help to re- 
move blackheads and pimples. Particular attention to 
the diet, avoiding very salt, fat, or rich food, is incum- 
beut upon ary cne troubled with skin blotches. 


Etva.—To destroy insects on plants, take of quassia 
chips, thrce and «a half ounces, larkspur seed, five 
drachms ; boil these together in seven pints cf water 
ecoction is reduced to five pints. Cool and 
strain, and use with a syringe. 


J. L.—To make caper sauce, put one pint of boiling 
water in a saucepan When it boils again, stir in it 
four tablespoonfu's of butter, rclled in two tablespoon- 
fuls of flour. Stir until it boils up and is we)l thickened, 


then stir in four tablespoonfuls of capers. 


£©. W. P.—Thomas Campbell was the author of the 
e8 :— 


‘* Tae world was sac—the garden was a wild ; 
And Man, the hermit, sighed—till Woman smiled !” 
They occur in his ‘“‘ Picasures of Hope.” 


M. M. R. asks if there is any piano sc re of Wagner’s 
“ Meisterainger ”? There is a very fine one—not exactly 
new but admirable —composed by Tansig, the German 
musician, who turned the exquisitely rhythmic but 
monotonous S‘rauss waltzes into a series of charming 
pianoforte fantasias. 


A. A.8.—You must fe over your bashfulness and 
bce to her. Perhaps if you should tell her your dream 

e would tell hers to you. That would pave the way to 
a satisfactory interchange of views on the singular coin- 
cidence of your both dreaming the same dream on the 
same night, and the advisableness of having the dreams 
come to pass. 

E. G. 8.—You are correct as to the fact that Peter 
and Frederick never fought against each other. Frede- 
rick was born 1712, and Peter died in 1725, when 
Frederick was only thirteen years old. Frederick is 
accused of having shown cowardice in his first battle, 
but his courage was never impeached on any other 
occasion. On the contrary, he was ever afterwards 
noted for his bravery. Peter the Great was a brave 
man and an excellent general; but it is impossible to 
say which of the two had the greater genius, either as 
a diplom.tist or as a military chieftain. 


A. C. P.—It is impossible to say when the masonic 
order was founded. Some enthusiastic Masons would 
be indignant at p! its origination at so late a 
period as the building of Solomon's Temple, and claim 
ure pane Fou cpoeke of prove teething: exoeph the be. 
wo you s o ve ni g, except the be- 
lef ‘of the masonic fraternity that their order bad 
something to do with the building of Solomon's 
Temple. Jachin and Boaz were the names of the two 
great pillars which Solomon had placed in front of his 
temple. You will find a description of them in the 
seventh chapter of First Kings. 


C. W. P.—You should take the very first opportunity 
of talking the matter over with the younglady. If the 
rumour turns out to be true, you can do nothing bu 
bear your misfortune cours; A the young 
lady every happiness, and always treat her with the 
most careful politeness. - If you were an avowed lover, 
of course she has treated you badly in receiving your 
attentions ; but you mty not have given her any 
reason to think that anything more than her 
friendship and the pleasure of her society. If the young 
lady is engaged to someone else, it is probable that her 
love for you, if it ever existed, was very faint. Of 
course you must treat the family with politeness under 
any circumstances. 


J. C. W.—To make Worcestershire sauce, mix together 
one and a half gallons of white wine vinegar, one 
— of walnut an one gallon of mushroom 

etchup, half a gallon of Madeira wine, half a gallon 
of Canton soy, two and a half pounds of mofet sugar, 
nineteen ounces of salt, three ounces of pee cap- 
sicum, one ani a half ounces each of pimento and 
coriander, one and a half ounces of chutney, three 
quarters of an ounce each of cloves, mace, and cinna- 
mon, and six and a half drachms of asafztids dissolved 
in one pint of brandy, a little above proof. Bvil two 
ponnds of hog’s liver for twelve hours one gallon cf 
water,-adding water as required to keep up the quantity. 
Then mix the boiled liver thoroughly with the water, 
and strain it through a coarse sieve. Add this to the 
sauce. 
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“KING CHRISTMAS.” 


—0:— 


Come hither, join our joyous Jays, 
Come in a jovial throng ; 

Let’s honour do the king, boys. 
Who's here to greet each one ! 

For quick his merry form flies, 
Tho’ yearly he’s our guest ! 

And since he does us good, boys, 
For him let's do our best ! 


So wreathea chaplet for his brow, &c, 


Come hither, brirg the holly, boys, 
-_— — your my tee gd 
Briog forth your merry, ve 8, 
For trees Ba mietk toes. . a 
King Christmas, with bis usual cheer, 
And with his ruddy glow,' | 
To liven up our waning year. | 
Comes smiling on us aow. | 
So wreath a Cue for his brow | 
He comes ’midst winter's ice, 


| 
| 





To lighten gloom—sadness dispel, Hie commen wii time of ws 
gladness: 
And bid our hearts rejoice | With pictures graced with mt:th, 
i . 
Come hither to the sumptuous meal, D pe ag see-Srsap no yon ; 
Where plenty sheds her store, Ten greet him to his regal throne 
eta a, With loud, triumphant lays; 
: Throughout the land the va'es shill 
And me he pring vi poe lot ring 
To those who nerd supply, R hoin forth his prais 
hat those within the humble cot nage een rane. 
z May join our Rates mat 4 So wreathe a chaplet forhis brow, &. 
S» wreathe a chaplet for his brow, d&c. G. C. 8. 








Amid Christmas Snotv, 
—->—o=m 
CHAPTER I. 


Her name was Violet, and she had no home! 

Don't think by that she was one of those poor waifs and strays 
who sleep in street archways, and beg their bread in crowded tho- 
roughfares. 

Violet Disney slumbered in a brass bedst.ad hung with silken 
curtains. She ate her bread—and very dainty bread it was—off the 
most delicate French porcelain; but, for all that, our first statement 
is quite true—she had no home! 

And what was worse, she never had one ! 

There are some of us cruelly tried in the present, Heaven knows! 
but yet who have the memory of a bygone time, when life was 
happy, to cheer us once; and our heroine had not even this con- 
solation—her past was as lonely as her present. 

A posthumous child, her widowed mother had died at her birth. 
Some distant relatives grudgingly paid for her maintenance until 
she was old enough for an orphan asylum, and then energetically 
collected votes to get her in. This much accomplished, they washed 
their hands of her. : 

Through all the years that she spent in the gloomy asylum, it was 
brought back to the girl in a hundred ways that she was homeless, 
She seemed on a lower platform of humanity even to the other 
orphans. 

They had memories of the past brighter days. Many of them had 
still one parent; others had friends and relations. There was not 
another girl among the hundred and fifty orphans so desolate as 
Violet. 

For her no letter ever came; for her no summons ever came to 
the reception-room. It really seemed as if she had no connection 
with anyone in the wide world beyond the walls of the place which 
had so long been her shelter. 

But Nature, who often lavishes ber favours in unlooked-for places, 
did not forget this stepchild of fortune. 

Violet Disney grew from a pretty child suddenly into a lovely girl. 
Tor her there was no awkward, intermediate stage. She seemed to 
pass at once from the charm of childhood to the beauty of early 
womanhood. 

Her talents equalled her beauty. Just as no such face had ever 
before graced the long dining-table at the orphanage, so had no such 
cleverness ever shcne in the school-room. 

Violet was the darling of all her teachers; and when at eighteen it 








became necessary for her to leave the establishment and seek a situa- 


| tion, her attainments were such that the matron at once found her 


& position in a family of rank as governess to the younger children. 

She passed at once from the dry routine of the asylum—from the 
rigid rules and hideous uniform, from the whitewashed dormitories 
and prison-like dining-room—to the luxurious mansion of Lord 
Elvester; and at first it seemed to the lonely girl she was in 
Paradiee. 

Then too soon she found out her mistake, Elvester Towers was 
no more her home than the orphanage had been. 

Miss Disney, the governess, was of no more consequence to the 
noble family with whom she lived than No. 44 had been to the 
matron of the asylum. 

On the whole, perhaps, the matron had felt more real tenderness 
than did the Countess. No. 44 had been a credit to her—a kind of 
show specimen of what the asylum could produce. 

She had not grudged augmenting the scanty grant for No. 44's 
outfit by a five-pound note from her own purse; she had given up 
not a few hours of her time to seeing the money was laid out to the 
best advantage; and bad founda few trifles from her own young 
days which would be useful to her in her new abode. 

And all this from a busy woman working hard for her daily bread, 
accustomed to more than the languid hand-shakes and occasional 
flowers with which Lady Elvester favoured Miss Disney on her rare 
visits to the school room. 

But flowers were over now, except in the hot-houses, which were 
not to be rifled for a governess. Thelast days of autumn had passed ; 
winter had come, and very soon Christmas-day would bring its mes. 
sage of peace and good-will to man. 

Violet stood at the school-room window, wondering just a little 
what would be her part amid the general rejoicings. Lady Elvester 
had specially chosen a governess with no relations, that she might not 
often have to give her holidays. 

There were to be no lessons for a whole month, but Miss Disney’s 
surveillance would be constantly required; and perhaps she would 
find it more real hard work than the school room routine, since her 
duties would bring her into frequent contact with those gay daughters 
of prosperity between whose fate and hers so wide a gulf was 


xed. 

She stood there looking out upon the scene one cold December 
afternoon, three or four days before Christmas. Her pupils were 
with their mother, shopping at the nearest town. She had nothing 
todo; no books above the comprehension of ten years old entered the 
school-room ; her wardrobe did not need repair; she had neither 
money nor spirit to make unnecessary additions to it. She stood 
there with a weary consciousness there was nothing to beguile the 
time, and that in all that vast mansion there was not a single creature 
to care whether she was glad or sorry. 

And yet many a girl would have been consoled by the consciousness 
of her own beauty—would have felt that with her face life must hold 
some pleasure hidden in the future. But no one had ever told 
Violet she was beautiful. Vanity was severely repressed at the 
asylum, and since she quitted it the girl had only had children for 
her companions. She did not guess that, after seeing her, Lady 
Elvester’s verdict had been “far too good-looking,’’ and there was 
no one to tell her. 

She was eighteen, and she looked her age just now, though at"play 
with her pupils she would have been taken for a child herself. She 
was of middle height, and very slightly made, her hands and feet 
small and delicately shaped ; her figure was graceful and willowy, but 
it was at her face one looked longest. 

It seemed like the face of a slumbering soul, of a creature not yet 
awakened to her own power; there was hidden in it a wonderful 
capacity for joy or sorrow. Violet Disney would be a woman 
supremely happy or intensely miserable, It lay with time to decide 
which. 

For the rest her features were regular and clearly cut; her eyes 
were large, dark blue, with a world of hidden passion in their 
depths; the brows and lashes were black—a strange enough fact, since 
the hair which waved in natural ripples on her forehead, and clustered 
in silky masses on her head, was the brightest shade of brown, the 
tint which the sun’s rays tarn to gold. 











| 
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She wore a dress of dark blue serge, fitting her figure to a micety. 


There was not a single ring on her small, childlike hands, and the tiny 
silver stud which fastened her collar was the only attempt at orna- 


ment about her whole attire. She stood there, looking out upon the | 


lovely park, her thoughts busy with things far off, her eyes heavy with 


unshed tears. 
“ Miss Disney !” 
She started at the voice, Her pupils’ eldest sister stood before her, 


The Lady Evelyn Craven was a@ rare visitor to the schoolroom. 
Indeed Violet never rememBered seeing her there before. What 
could be her errand ? 

** Will you not sit down; Lady Evelyn?” 

‘Thanks, [aminahurry. I want you to do something for me, 
Miss Disney !”’ 

Violet bowed. She was thinking of the wide difference between 
her fate and Lady Evelyn’s. Almost as deep a gulf divided thei 
destinies as the one between the myrtle-green costume of Lyon 
velvet edged with silver fox and the homely untrimmed blue serge. 

‘I shall be very glad!” she said, in her low, sweet voice. 

To her Lady Evelyn was like a creature from another world. She 
had never seen anyone so dainty and attractive. 

‘‘ Mamma bas driven into Titterton and forgoiten some lace she 
was to match for me, I want you to go and fetch it. You see ’’— 
and the young lady condescended to explain—‘‘all the carriages are 
out to-day. ‘here is absolutely nothing I could drive to town in, 
and I must have the lace. Pauline wants it for the dress she is 
finishing for me to wear to-night.” 

“T don’t think 1 know the way to Titterton, Lady Evelyn.” 

** You can't mistake it; it is a long, straight line. Mamma was going 
to lunch with Mrs. Faller, and drive round by Elvester village, so 1 
fear there is no chance of your meeting her and coming back in the 
carriage.” 

“I can manage it nicely,” said Violet, glad to be of use. “Iam a 
very good walker.” 

‘It is under five miles. I daresay you will think nothing of it.” 

Violet could not quite endorse this. There and back wouid be 
fally nine miles, and she had not had much practice in walking since 
she came toElvester. Besides, she had never been to Titterton ; had 
no idea in what pari of the town the shop the Earl's family patron- 
ized was situated. She would not for worlds have refused Lady 
Evelyn's request, but she did wish it had come a bit earlier. It was 
almost three o'clock now, and the days were short. 

‘You will be quick, won’t you?” said Lady Evelyn coaxingly. 
‘* Pauline says she must have the lace by six.” 

“Evelyn,” asked her father, ten minutes later, when he had 
watched the slight figure walking briskly down the avenue, “ where 
has Miss Disney gone?” 

‘‘ To Titterton, papa, on an errand for me.” 

‘You should have sent your maid,” eaid Lord Elvester, sternly. 

Miss Disney is not your servant.” 

Evelyn pouted. 

“‘ Pauline could not leave my dress.” 

“Oh, Evy! as if you had bat one dress to put on! ” 

But he smiled, and his daughter seized the advantage. 

“Miss Disney did not mind, papa. I daresay she is glad to get 
out for once without the children—and I wanted to look’my best 
to-night.” 

“ And why?” 

Perhaps he remembered; perhaps her blush told him. He stroked 
her fair head caressingly. 

‘*‘Mamma and the Marquis have settled things betweeu them, 
Evy,” he said, gently; “but don’t be drawn into anything against 
your wishes. Iam arich man, and I can afford for my daughters to 
marry as they please. So that you choose a gentleman, and ons worthy 
of you, Evy, the rest won't matter.” ; 

But Evelyn was her mother's own child. Lord Elvester’s eccentric 
notions about money matters seemed as absurd to his daughter as 
they had long done to his wife. 

“IT remember him perfectly, papa, though I was such a child when 
he went away. He was the handsomest man I ever met. Don't you 
like him, papa ?”’ 

Lord Elvester looked constrained. 

‘‘ What is it ?’’ demanded Evelyn. 

“ You will only laugh at me.” 

** Bat I want to know!” 

‘‘T am north.country born and bred, Evy,” said the Earl, with a 
deprecating look at his child’s face. ‘Your mother says I am as 
superstitious as an old nurse—perhaps I am.” 

‘But what in the world has your being superstitious to do with 
Captain Norton?” 

“ Nothing; but it has a great deal to do with the litile plan your 
mamma and the Marquis have arranged together. There is an oid 
saying in the county that no Norton ever makes a happy marriage 
unless he offends his family by his choice.” 

“ What nonsense!” 

‘* You are too full of common sense to understand, Evy,’ said Lord 
Elvester, slowly. ‘Now, I am old enough to remember the Marquis’s 
own wedding.” 

“TI am sure they were happy,” declared Evelyn, quickly; ‘he 
always speaks of his wife with a sigh.”’ 

‘* Because he broke her heart,” 

“ Papa ! 2) 
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“Tt is quite. ttue. He was mever unkind to hér; he simply 
neg d her, and she faded away. Altogether, Evelyn) Fcan’re- 
member seven weddings in the Norton family, and I ouly know one 
happy one.” ; 

“ And that?” 

“ They ran away, and none of their relations would speak to them 
for years; but, for all that, they were as perfectly happy as mortals 
can be, and it is their son we are expecting to-day.” 

* And does he know it?” 

*« Kuow what?” 

-“ The superstition.” 

“T can’t tell you. It is generally hushed up from the family ; but 
all the people on the estate know it weil. The Lords of Delamere 
have all been either intensely happy or profoundly miserable in their 
wedded life.” 

‘* And Captain Norton must be Marquis of Delamere some day?” 

‘‘He must have the title; he need not have an acre of land ora 
— of fortune. The Marquis cut off the entail before he was 

orn.”’ 

“Papa, why have you told me all this?” ; 

‘‘T hardly know; only your nother and Lord Delamere have made 
plans, and—I tell you frankly, Evy, I don't like it.” 

She laughed merrily. ' 

‘‘T daresay:Captain Norton won’t even deign to look at me.’’ 

‘‘T hope he won't.” 

‘* He will have seen dozens of beautiful women abroad.” 

‘‘Then I devoutly hope he has fallen in love with one of them. 
Evy,” as his eyes rested for a moment on the winter sky, ‘‘I do wish 
you had net sent that poor child out. Just look at the weather. We 
shall have a heavy fall of sn¢w before long, unless I’m mistaken.” 

‘‘Miss Disney is not precisely a child,” said Evelyn, tartly, for she 
did not like the turn the conversation had taken. 

‘‘ Well, she doesn’t look much more. What a sensation she would 
make in London! I tell you, Evelyn, she would be the belle of the 
season |” 

Lady Evelyn Craven drew herself up with an air of displeasure 
worthy her mother’s daughter. .She had not minded making use of 
the young governess; but that her father should have remarked 
whether the girl was pretty or ugly seemed to her a positive crime. 

“‘T daresay she is an evil designing creature. I believe mamma 
got her from an asylum. Is not that the same as a prison, or -reform- 
atory ?” . 

lord Elvester looked at his daughter sharply. He was horrified at 
her manner. 

“Tam sorry your education has been so neglected; you do not 


| know the difference,’ he returned, coldly. ‘The institution from 
which Miss Disney came to us ia an orphanage for the reception of 


children of gentle birth, who, having lost one or both parents, cannot 
obtain an education except through charity.” 

“IT see,” drawled Evelyn ; “she is a charity girl.” 

‘She is a lady!” returned the Harl, coldly; ‘‘and her condact, as 
far as I have seen it, matches her birth. I cannot always say the 
same of yours, Evelyn.” 

“I'll go and see how Pauline is getting on, I think,” said Evelyn, 
languidly ; ‘‘ and you can finish your lecture to the dogs. Ithink you 
must be going to have some illness, papa, and this fit of the blaes is 
a premonitory symptom. I never knew you so prosy before.’ 

The Earl sighed, and took up a book. Eustace Craven, fourteenth 
Earl of Elvester, despite his noble birth and long descent, his ancient 
title and large fortune, was not ahappy man. Enthusiastic, romantic, 


| and high-spirited, he yet lacked the gift of firmness, and had all his 





life been led by those around him. As the Honourable Eustace 
Craven, a younger son, with no particular prospects, his parents had 
decided he ought to wed an heiress; and, despite his own preference 
for love in a cottage, he obliged them. 

The heiress was pretty, elegant, and accomplished, only somewhat 
deficient in the quality cailed heart. The marriage was considered 
at the time most suitable. Six months later, when his brother's death 
made the bridegroom Viscount Craven and heir-apparent to the 
family honours, the sacrifice—and it had really been one—was useless, 
The Earl and Countess passed for a model couple, 

He was an attentive husband. She made a perfect hostess for his 
splendid home, and, as time wore on, bore him beautiful children to 
bear his name, but the years never drew the pair any nearer to each 
other. 

The generous, afectionate nature never ennobled the prudent, prosaic 
oue; and there were times when, recognising of how mean a quality 
was his wife’s heart, Lord Elvester felt as utterly alone as though 
he had been neither husband nor father. Now theelder children were 
growing up, for the first time in his life he opposed their mother, and 
desired that their choice of partners for life should be left free and 
unfettered. 

The Countess paid little heed. She understood her eldest daughter 
thoroughly, and knew that Evelyn would act worthily of, her own 
training. 

Lord Elvester and the Marquis of Delamare had been friends from 
boyhood. Certainly, the former was a good ten years younger, but 
for all that the attachment between them wasof the strongest. They 
mostly agreed on all subjects, but from the moment the Marquis 
broached his favourite scheme of a union between his heir and Lady 
Evelyn Craven, her father opposed it. a 

The Countess, on the contrary, gave it her warmest encouragement, 
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It was delightful, she averred. To have Evelyn settled near her would 
crown her dearest hopes. The Earl said little; his wishes remained 
nnaltered, but the lack of firmness, which had always spoilt his cha- 
racter, showed very plainly now, in spite of his deep-seated conviction; 
the Norton alliance would bring his child no happiness. He suffered 
the young ofiicer to be invited on a visit tothe Towers, and prepared to 
receive him as an honoured guest. 

He told himself, in excuse, he was bound so to do, since Ronald's 
father and mother had been his dearest friends; but all the same, I 
believe, in spite cf that iniimacy,in spite of the recolicctions of 
« Auld Lang Syne,” but for the insistent persuasions of the Countess, 
the doors of Elvester Towers would never havo clozed upon their 
expected guest. 

“ Poor Rosalie!” thought Lord Elvester, with a sigh, as he stirred 
the fire into a brighter glow. ‘I always feel I ought to let her have 
her own way as much as possible, just because of the secret I have 
always kept from her. Poor Rosalie! She declares she does not believe 
in such trifles as love and sentiment; but I do not think she would 

are to know that all the years of our married life my days have been 
one long regret for a girl whose face was her fortune, and whom I 
forsook for Rosalie’s gold.” 


CHAPTER II. 


TneRE were two railway stations within easy distance of the Towers 
__Titterton Junction and Elvester village—but although the first 
sounded far more important, the latter was the oneinvariably used by 
the Earl's guests. 

The Junction was one of those misleading stations which a stranger 
believes must be important, because two lines of railway meet there, 
but which, when he gets there, is represented by a long white plat- 
form, a booking cflice, one porter, and a huge placard with ‘“‘ Change 
here for ——”’ y 

It was quite true that about once a day passengers did change at 
Titterton Junction, but it was the rarest thing in the world for any 
one beyond a Titterton tradesman to alight there. 

The Junction was in thé open fields, without a house insight. It was 
two miles from Titterton proper and three from Elvester Towers by 
the fields ; but as no carriage could pass by this route the station lost 
what little importance its proximity to the Earl's mansion might have 
brought it. 

Elvester village was full seven miles from the Towers, but then 
there was & broad carriage drive the whole way, and an excellent hotel 
close by, which furnished very decent hired broughams for the con- 
venience of any stray guest whom the cart had not been sent to 
meet. 

On the afternoon when Violet Disney was despatched to Titterton 
the “Junction” received quite an accession of dignity; for a young 
man, his servant, and a considerable amount of luggage arrived by 
the London train; but when the young man declared his wish to pro- 
ceed at once to the Towers the porter shook his head solemnly, and 
declared the thing was impossible. 

Captain Norton laughed. He was a tall, broad-shouldered soldier, 
and had travelled in too many foreign lands to be seriously put out at 
his present disaster. With a practical common sense, meriting high 
praise, he sent off his man to Titterton to secure some sort of convey- 
ance for the luggage; then, as he-had no mind to await the valet's 
return in the draughty, crazy-looking shed which did duty for a 
waiting-room, he turned up the collar of his great coat, and set off 
to walk the three miles which separated him from his destination. 

‘‘T know the way,” he said cheerfully ; ‘at least I used when I 
was a boy, and I don’t suppose it’s altered. Three miles, you say, and 
it’s gone four now some time. Well, it will be dark before I get 
there.” 

‘“‘ That it will, sir,’ said the porter, a thorough Job’s comforter, 
after the manner of his class. ‘You'd better stay here and wait for 
your man.” 

“And ran the risk of driving up to the Towers in a spring 
cart, or being wheeled on a truck! Thanks, I think I prefer my 
feet.” . 

It was twelve years since he had been at the Towers. He was a 
boy at Eton then—now he was a world- tossed soldier of twenty-seven. 
Ronald Norton had had an adventurous life. His parents died when 
he was a child, and he owed commission and start in life to his uncle, 
He and the Marquis had been good friends on the whole, but there 
were two points on which they could never agree. One was a serious 
difference, and had been the main reason why Ronald had kept so 
long away from Yorkshire; the other matter was simpler, and con- 
sisted in an-almost morbid desire on the part of the Marquis to 
possess a niece, while the yourg soldier exhibited the greatest 
aversion even to think of matrimony. 

‘Find a wife to please me, and I'll entail Delamere and my whole 
property on you and your heirs for ever!” was the promise of the 
noble Marquis ; and considering his bribe represented fifty thousand a 
year he thought it ought to have been effectual. But it was not. The 
Captain only smiled, and replied, ‘‘ He’d think about it.” 

“Think about it!” retorted his indignant relative. “I should 
like to know how much longer you mean to be before you make up 
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your mind? You're seven-and-twenty, young man, and I'd been 
married five years before I reached that age.” 

“I daresay ; but then, you see, uncle, you were an acquisition. It 
was a kind of duty you owed society to choose a wife.” 

“I was only heir of Delamere when I married—the very position I 
have offered you.” 

‘* T suppose [’m hard to please,” said Norton slowly. ‘ Bat, you see, 
I don’t careabout anyone. I'm sure I go into society most laborionsiy, 
and I dance with any girl whose mother seems to expect it, but i 
never want to do anything more than dance with her.” 

‘** You’re an idiot!” 

“I daresay,” said Ronald, nonchalantly. 

“If you think to delude me into entailing the estate on you unless 
you marry you're very much mistuken. I shall do nothing of the 
kind, young man.”’ 

“T don’t want you to.” 
| “You're mighty independent. Perhaps you have the andacity to 
| say you prefer losing Delamere ?’ 

But Ronald was not to be put out of temper. 

““ When my godfather died and left me eight hundred a year I sold 
| my commission. I had no debts, and so my income is now well over 
a thousand. _I find it ample for my bachelor wants.” 
| 
| 
| 


| 


The Marquis felt indignant. 

“T allowed my son five thousand a year, and he didn’é find that 
ample, I assure you.” 

‘: He had expensive tastes. Besides, Viscount Norton had a certein 
social position to keep up, quite different from mine.” 

“Perhaps you have fixed your affections on some low-bora hussy, 
and only await my death to marry her,” 

Roneld grew grave at once. 

‘ T assure you I am not desirous of marrying anyone; and as for 
counting on your death I hope you ll live to be a hundred,” 

‘‘ And you expect me to believe that?” 

“ Yes. Inthe first place, I always speak the truth, and in the second, 
a3 I have a very indulgent relation during your lifetime, and should 
have neither kith nor kin at your decease, besides the humi- 
liation of seeing Delamere converted into a lunatic asylum, as you 
threaten, I think I have every motive for wishing to keep you 
alive.” 

The Marquis was somewhat mollified. 

“And you'll spend Christmas at the Towers, and just look at 
Evelyn Craven?” 

“T have already accepted Lord Elvester's invitation, He was so 
kind to me in my boyhood I was not likely to refuse. It's a pity he 
has daughters, but I daresay I can survive a fortnight of their 
society.” 

‘*T suppose you don’t remember Lady Evelyn?” 

‘“‘T have a vague recollection of a little girl with long flaxen hair 








that got into her eyes like a poodle dog’s, and very big, saucer-like 
eyes,” 

* Ronald!” 

“I'm sorry I shocked you. Of course my memory may bo in 
fault.’”’ 

“TI should rather think it was.. Why, Lady Evelyn is the 
prettiest girl in Yorkshire!” 

‘‘T am sorry to hear it,”’ 

“ Why?” 

“‘ There is the less chance of my obliging you by falling in love with 
her. I know [ should never fancy a girl whom everyone ad. 
mired.”’ 

“T think sometimes, Ronald, you are a changeling. You have not 
one of the Norton opinions.” 

‘Bat I have all their features,” retorted Roald, calmly; ‘so I 
fear you must accept me as « fact.” 

And this was the man who set off in the gathering gloom of a 
December afternoon to tramp three miles to Elvester ‘Towers. 

It was for his benefit Lady Evelyn was having a dress of sapphire 
velvet half shrouded in filmy lace; it was indirectly for his sake 
that a nine miles’ walk had been inflicted on the little lonely 
governess, 

Ronald accomplished the first half-mike cheerfully enough; then 
the sky, which had grown more and more threstenicg, fultilled the 
Earl's prophecy. ' 

Snow began to fall—not a few emall flakes here and there, but a 
thick, steady white downpour, which in ten minutes seemed to have 
covered everything with a white mantle. 

Ronald did not regret his refusal to wait at the miserable station, 
but he wished himself back in his cosy quarters in London, There 
was something in the desolation of the scene before him which dis- 
enchanted him with country life. 

He had advanced but one of his three miles, and all around was 
white. He had not met with a single creature since he loft the stolid 
porter at the Junction. : 

The snow came on de per and deeper. It weil-nigh hid the foot- 
path across the fields. It was hard on half-past four, and nearly 
dark. 

It began to dawn on Captain Norton unpleasantly that his journey 
to Elvester Towers was not to be quite the simple affair he had 
imagined it, 

Suddenly, as he pressed on, he came in sight of a little figure 
some distance ahead. The snow had covered her entirely, She 
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carried no umbrella, and she looked like some little white ghost 


trudging wearily on. 

‘Poor child! ” thought Ronald ; ‘‘ what a shame for her to be out 
such a nightas this! If I could overtake her perhaps she would be 
able to tell me if Iam in the right way to the Towers. I wonder 
where she lives! I did not think there were any houses between 
here and the Earl's place.” 

A little haste, and he was at her side. She walked so wearily it 
was small trouble ta overtake her. 

‘*T beg your pardon, but can you tell me if I amin the right way 
for Elvester Towers?” 

She turned, and he saw her face, beautiful as a poet's dream, with 
two large, star-like eyes; but he noticed something else beside her 
loveliness—that she was well-nigh worn-out with fatigue. 

‘Yes ; you have only to go straight on,” 

“ And is it far?” 

‘‘T hardly know.” 

** Are you going there?” 

** Yes; I have come from Titterton. I should think this is more 
than half way.” 

“Two miles more, then!” said Roland, half to himself, Then 
aloud—“ You look tired out. I fear you have overtaxed your 
strength.” 

‘“‘T am very tired, and I felt frightened,” said Violet, simply. ‘It 
was getting so dark.” 

Ronald Norton pitied her from his very heart, and again he felt indig- 
nant with whoever had allowed her to venture out. 

‘‘T am going to the Towers if you will allow me to be your escortas 
far, as our way lies together ! I think I could protect you a little from 
the storm. Have you far to go?” 

‘‘T am going to the Towers—but I could not trouble you!” 

‘I shall not leave you alone. Why, you might get lost in a 
anowdrift !” 

He did not heed her remonstrances, if she made any. He drew 
ner hand through his, and placed her where the hedge would protect 
her a little from the violence of the storm, and then began to walk 
forward at a pace suited to her feeble steps. 

‘* Indeed, you had better go on!” said poor Violet enchantingly. 
“‘T am so tired; I cannot hurry, and you will getso wet!” 

‘‘T am wet now, and I assure you I am in no hurry. The snow will 
be over soon. But for keeping you in your wet things I should advise 
our standing under the hedge until it leaves off.” 

**T could not do that. I must get back as soon as ever I can; I fear 
I am late now.” 

“Tt is about half-past five !” 

Violet sighed. 

‘‘ Why are you in sucha hurry?” asked Ronald, kindly. ‘“ You 
know we are to be fellow guests at the Towers, and don’t you think we 
might as well introduce ourselves. My name is Norton, and I have 
come to spend Christmas with the Earl and Countess!” 

“Captain Norton!’’ and he could hear the surprise in her tone. 
‘Ts it possible ?” 

“‘I have no right to the ‘Captain’ now, for I have left the army, 
but many people keep to the old title.” 

‘‘T have heard Lady Evelyn use it!” 

‘“‘Lady Evelyn! Then you are not she? Do you know fora 
moment I had fancied that you were.’’ 

‘I Lady Evelyn!” cried poor Violet, thinking she must have been 
guilty of some terrible familiarity to give him such an idea. ‘ Oh, 
no! Iam only Violet Disney.” 

“It is a pretty name,” said Ronald kindly. ‘Do you know the 
violet is my favourite flower? It comes to us in winter with the 
Christmas snow, and seems to fill the whole air with its scent.” 

‘*T am very fond of violets.” : 

‘* And you are staying at the Towers ?” 

** Yes, I live there.” 

“You live there!’ he repeated, not comprehending in the least. 
‘TI suppose you are a ward of Lord Elvester's? I know he has no 
relations of the name of Visney.’’ 

‘Oh, no! Iam the children's governess.” 

iis manner aever changed ; if anything it was a shade more cour- 
teous, as though in deference for her defenceless position, mingled 
with the interest he already felt in her. 

‘‘I think you want a governess yourself, Mies Disney,’ he said, 
pleasantly, ‘‘ or someone wise enough to prevent your wandering about 
in weather like this.” 

‘But I did not know it was going to snow!” 

‘The governess would have told you.” 

‘And I was obliged to come; I had to do something important in 
Titterton.” 

“ aa don't mean to say you walked to Titterton this after- 
noon?”’ 

“Yes; but it was further than I expected. I felt very tired even 
before the snow.” 

“Of course you did. I don't think any business could be impor- 
tant enough to warrant such fatigue.” 

Violet felt as if she had been reproved. She longed to explain 
the truth, and exonerate herself from blame; but this was Lady 
Evelyn’s lover, and it would be wrong to tell him anything that might 
reflect on her. 


| 


Norton (we will be like Lady Evelyn, and retain the old title, please), 


| who found the part of Mentor to this lovely child a very agreeable 


*T suppose your friends liye in Titterton?” resumed Captain 








one. 

‘‘T have no friends.” 

‘* Your own people —your relations—I mean,” 

‘‘T have not a relation in the world.” 

She made the avowal so simply—not as if it were a claim for pity 
or commiseration, but just as one who states a natural fact—that 
a great sympathy for the lonely little creature filled Ronald's 
heart. 

‘* Have you lived at the Towers long?” 

“It seems years,” she confessed, frankly; “but it is not long 
really. I came to Lady Elvester when she left London in Jaly.”’ 

‘* And are you happy?” 

‘I don't know,” said Violet, slowly. ‘‘I don’t think I'm 
quite sure what happiness means. No one is unkind to me. It is 
very lonely ; but 1 am used to that,” 

The snow had left off now. Ronald could see the sweet face clearly 
by the light of the newly-risen moon, and as he gazed upon her fair, 
open brow, the dark star-like eyes, it flashed upon him he would dearly 
love to teach Violet what happiness meant. 

** And you never told me, after all, what you were doing in Titter- 
ton?” . 

‘*T was shopping.” 

‘‘ Shopping!” His tone had lost its sympathy. ‘‘ You don’t mean 
you would walk three miles, and risk taking your death of cold just 
for shopping?” 

**T could not help it.” 

The tone touched him. After all, she was a mere child, and vanity 
was pardonable, surely,'with that face. 

‘* What did you want so badly?” 

“I wanted nothing.” 

‘* You are a mysterious young lady. You said you went shopping, 
that you could not help going, and now you say you wanted no- 
thing.” 

* Taia not go for myself.” 

She could not see the indignant flash of his grey eyes. 

‘* You don’t mean they sent you out, a child like you, to walk nine 
miles in this pitiless cold ?”’ . 

“‘ Lady Evelyn did not mean to be unkind!” 

‘She succeeded admirably, then, without meaning it. What 
business had she to send you on her errands?” 

“There was no carriage at home, or she would have driven herself, 
and the maid was busy.” 

‘« So she turned you into a white nigger ? ” 

‘*Oh, no! She thought I should like the walk; but I'm afraid 
she will bes vexed. She said she must have the lace before six 
o'clock !” 

‘‘ And it has struck half-past! Never mind, Miss Disney,” for he 
felt sure she was going to cry, ‘‘ Lady Evelyn will have seen the;storm, 
and understand the delay !”’ 

‘** You will tell her I could not help it?” pleaded the girl, ‘‘ and 
that I made all the haste I could ?” 

‘* I shall tell her nothing of the sort. Child, do you think I conld 
speak to Evelyn Craven of her cruelty without letting her know how 
I despise her?” 

‘‘ She did not mean to be unkind.” 

“You said that before!’’ 

‘‘ She thought I should like the walk.” 

“She must have an extraordinary opinion of your taste!’’ said 
Ronald, hotly. ‘* Would she have liked the walk herself, pray ?”” 

“No! Bat then she is very different from me. It is not fair to 
compare us,”’ 

‘**So I should imagine!” ; 

Violet thought he might have spared her that taunt. Of course 
she knew she was not to be compared to Lady Evelyn; but somehow 
it hurt her to hear Captain Norton endorse the sentiment. His next 
words puzzled her. 

“ And you really think, because she is an Earl’s daughter, she is 
perfection ? ” 

“Oh, no!” 

“Your words implied it!” 

‘‘T meant there are some people who always live in sunshine and 
cannot bear theshade. They must have pretty things, and easy times, 
and all they want. And then there are others who have never known 
such things; who get so used to sorrow and sadness that they don't 
seem to feel it.” 

‘‘T understand; but I think I could put it better!” 

' “T daresay.” 

‘* Some take all the good they can and give back nothing, consider- 
ing, by just existing, they honour their fellow-créatures. Others 
live almost unknown, unseen, and fill the air with their fragrance. 
It is like the tulip and the violet.” 

“Ts it?” 

‘I never liked tulips,”’ said Captain Norton, quickly ; “ they always 
seemed to me such flaunting things,” 

‘* Lady Evelyn is not like a tulip!” 

“Did I say she was? But you are like your namesake flower—the 
sweet violet-—whose scent cheers us on our way through the dark 
winter days, and mid Christmas snow,’’ 
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CHAPTER III. 


“T cant it unpardonable—perfectly shameful!’ cried Lady Evelyn, 
from a low chair in her mother's boudoir, where, wrapped in an 
elegant tea-gown, she was partaking of coffee and cake. ‘I told 
Miss Disney she must be back by six. and it is now near seven!” 

“Tt is certainly careless,” said the Countess, whose views were 
always those of her first-born; “ but, Evelyn, it was a pity to send 
her—you have plenty of other toilets.” 

‘* But I cet my mind on wearing the sapphire velvet, and it looks 
nothing without that lace. It was so vexatious [ forgot to give you 
the pattern, but if would not have mattered had this girl only be- 
haved decently.” 

‘Don’t tell your father you sent her.” 

“Why not?” 

Lady Evelyn did not think it necessary to say he was already 
aware of the fact. 

‘* Because he has taken an absurd fancy to Miss Disney.” 

Evelyn opened her eyes. 

‘IT didn’t think he had ever spoken to her.” 

‘*More he has. Oh! I didn’t mean he noticed her, or paid her idle 
compliments. I am thankful to say that is not your father's line. 
We have been married more than twenty years, but he has never 
given me a moment's anxiety of that kind.” 

“Of course not.” 

‘* Well, he is not forty-five,” said his wife, thoughtfully, ‘‘ and some 
men flirt till they’re seventy.” 

‘The pater couldn't,” said Evelyn, simply; “it isn’t in him. 
But how do you mean he has taken a fancy to Miss Disney?” 

‘‘ He fancies she resembles someone he used to know. Actually, 
the day she came he followed me upstairs and begged me to be kind 
to her, and give her as much pleasure as I could, because she looked 
so young and sad.” 

“ Ridiculous!” 

“Wasn't it? As if a governess expected pleasure ! 
your father to see to it.” 

‘* Well, I don’t think Miss Disney has anything particular to com- 
plain of, though I never suspected you were singling her out for 
particular attention.” : 

“Tam not,” said the Countess, frankly. ‘‘I put your father off 
with a promise, and made up my mind to get rid of the girl as soon 
as possible.” 

‘‘ Because papa pitied her?” 

“ Because she is far too pretty. Why, any of our guests might 
turn the poor girl’s head with flattery.” 

“Then it’s odd you didn’t send her away before Christmas.” 

‘‘T had no excuse. Miss Disney is the best governess I ever had.” 

“‘ How will you find an excuse?” 

‘“‘ Your father hates flirting. Some of the young men are sure to 
find out there is a pretty face in the school-room. I shall tell your 
father Miss Disney is not staid enough for the position, and the 
thing is done.” 

‘© Well, I wish she would make haste with my lace. Pauline will 
never get the dress donein time. I suppose dinner is to be eight?”’ 

Yes, all the guests have come, except Captain Norton. It’s very 
odd he’s so late. I suppose he missed the train!” 

At that very moment the sound of an arrival fell on their ears, 
The tea-gown being a garment quite worthy public inspection, Lady 
Evelyn and her mother went down the grand staircase to receive 
their guest. ’ 

Neither were prepared for what met their view. In the hall, amid 
all the glare of the gaselier, and the warmth of the large wood fire, 
stood a man go thickly covered with snow that he would have passed 
for a new edition of ‘‘ Father Christmas.” In his arms was a dark 
burden. Before there was time for words the gentleman had dis- 
cerned Lady Elvester and her daughter. Advancing to meet them 
he deposited his charge at Evelyn's feet, and as he handed hera 
small cardboard box, such as linendrapers use for their lighter wares, 
he said, pointing to the still, white figure on the ground,— 

“There is your errand, Lady Evelyn. I think you will agree with 
me it has been purchased at a héavy cost!” 

The Countess was speechless; her daughter was equal to the 
emergency. ; 

‘Captain Norton,” putting out her hand, ‘‘what is it? This is 
my lace; and this,” pointing to the slight, still form, ‘ is the chil- 
dren's governess; but how you became interested in either puzzles 
me?” 

For one moment Norton thanked fate he was heir presumptive to 
& peerage and fifty thousand a year, since his position enabled him 
to speak his mind. He never recollected that every dart he inflicted 
on the hanghty women before him would be paid back fourfold to 
their victim. 

* I alighted at the wrong station, Lady Elvester,” he said to the 
Countess, “and being obliged to walk from Titterton Junction I 
encountered this—young lady. She was well nigh spent then with 
fatigue, and the exposure to cold and snow. I did what lay in my 
power to assist her, but I couldp't change the fury of the elements, 


I promised 


or endow her with a strength capable of resisting them. She fainted | 


as we turned into the avenue. Perhaps you could spare one of the 
women-servants to attend on her. I am not much judge of such 
illnesses, but it seems to me serious,” 














| The Countess recovered herself as though by magic. She took 
Ronald’s hand into one of hers, called hima knight-errant or paladin, 
summoned one of the housemaids to see to that “ poor dear girl; ”’ 
Miss Disney was so amiable, and often overtaxed her strength; in a 
word, Lady Elvester was so skilfal she would have thrown dustin the 
eyes of anyone not very wide-awake to such manceuvres; and but for 
the confidences uttered in the sweet, girl voice, Ronald might have 
accepted the view of the case pressed upon him that ‘dear Miss 
Disney”’ had such a romantic adoration for Lady Evelyn, she had 
insisted on rushing off to Titterton against the advice and entreaties 
of the whole household rather than her idol should be jisappointed. 

Kindly hands bore Violet to her own room; toil-stained but tender 
fingers ministered to her needs; and presently, when she had come to 
herself and was wrapped up in dry clothes, enjoying the warmth with 
languid content, Lord Elvester himself appeared to ask how it fared 
with her. 

The Countess had been right in saying he never spoke to Miss 
Disney. Never before could Violet remember his addressing her, 
and alarmed as she was at the honour done her, her embarrassment 
far from equalled his, 

“Tam grieved to the heart,” said the Earl, simply, ‘that you 
should have suffered for any child of mine.” 

“It was only an accident, my lord.” 

** Don't call me that, as though you werea servant. I should like 
you to remember, Miss Disney, while you stay at the Towers, you are 
in &@ measure under my charge. Try to think of me as one who has 
care for your welfare; as a father, whose heart can open to other 
children than his own.” 

‘Don't!’ pleaded poor Violet, the tears falling down her cheeks, 
“Oh, my lord! please, don’t talk like that. You make me feel, being 
an orphan, more than I ever did before.” 

‘‘T suppose you do not remember your parents at all?” 

* No.” 

“I think I have heard your father was a clergyman?” 

Violet shook her head. 

‘He was a gentleman,” she said simply. ‘I never heard that he 
had any profession. He died before I was born.” 

‘* And your mother ?”’ 

‘She died three months after him. She had no relatives, but my 
father’s friends paid for my board till I was old enough to go to the 
asylum.” 

**T always thought you had no relatives?” 

‘On my mother’s side I have not a relation in the world.”’ 

“And your father's? ” 

“IT never count them,” she said, simply. ‘I can't forget they left my 
mother to die in poverty—well-nigh of starvation—and put her child 
into an orphan asylum. There may be many of my father’s friends 
living, but to me it will always seem I have not a relation in the 
world.” 

“Poor child!” 

‘‘T am not achild, Lord Elvester. I am past eighteen.” 

‘Yon look a child. Do you remember your mother’s name ?”’ 

“Oh, yes! lt is almost the only thing I know about her. 
was called Violet, like me—Violet Carlyle.” 

Lord Elvester understood then why this girl's face had stirred up 
old memories in his heart, why her voice touched him as his own 
children's failed todo. She was the daughter of his first love—nay, 
of his one and only love—beautiful Violet Carlyle. 

‘* You are very like your mother.” 

‘‘ Did you know her, Lord Elvester ?”’ 

/s : knew her intimately. For her sake I would fain befriend her 
Cc i ~ 

Violet smiled. 

“Then you will ask the Countess and Lady Evelyn not to be 
angry with me? Indeed, I made all the baste I could!" 

‘* | will promise you no one shall be angry with you here. I must 
go now. Violet, remember, while I live, you always have a friend.” 

The girl smiled, and the smile lit up her beautiful face till it looked 
radiant with a new loveliness. 

‘I shall never forget it. Heaven bless you, Lord Elvester, for your 
kindness!” 

Downstairs things went off capitally, to outward eyes. Despite the 
snowstorm, all the dinner guests arrived. These, with the house- 
party, made forty people assembled round the long dining-table. 

Captain Norton sat next Lady Evelyn, and concealed perfectly 
any remains of irritation he might have cherished against her. An 
indifferent observer might have declared him much taken by her. As 
a fact, he was studying her curiously. She was the wife selected for 
him by his uncle, and though his own mind was pretty well made up, 
he wanted to be qualified to give the reasons for his decision. 

‘I fear you must have deemed me very thoughtless,” said Lady 
Evelyn, ‘‘ but I assure you Miss Disney ——” 

He interrupted her. 

“‘ Not another word, I beg. I assure you, Lady Evelyn, I perfectly 
understand the whole effuir.”’ 

* And you exonerate me from blame?”’ 

**T blame Mies Disney entirely.” 

Which he did in part, for he thought the beautifal girl should have 
had more spirit than to let herself be converted into a servant. Ile 
littled guessed how months of loneliness and neglect will break the 
epirit of the strongest among us, 


She 








we 


‘* What do you think of her?” 

**T have not formed an opinion.” 

“Some people call her pretty. Papa, for instance, always 
does.” 

“IT cannot imagine anyone applying that term to Miss Disney. It 
does not, to my mind, in the least describe her.” 

This was charming for Evelyn, since she could not hear him finish 
the sentence mentally. 

‘Pretty, indeed! My lady is an adept at faint praise. Pretty 
only! Violet Disney’s is the loveliest face I ever gazed on!” 
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“You have been ® sad wanderer,” said Evelyn, coquettishly. | 


‘May we hope you are really going to settle down at home at 
ast?” 

“T am thinking of it, Lady Evelyn.” 

“The Marquis wants you to live at Delamere as its future 
master.” P 

Ronald wondered whether she knew his uncle designed her for 
Delamere’s future mistress. He rather thought so by her next 
words. 

‘‘Tt’s such a loss to the county, the beautiful old place being 
shut up.” 

“‘T thought my uncle lived there?” 

‘But the Marquis is of no use socially; he won’t have balls or 
fetes. He declares he can’t entertain people without a hostess.” 

“Ah!” Norton looked at her keenly. “I believe he is depending 
on me for the hostess.” 

Lady Evelyn blushed; she deemed it an appropriate moment for 
that ceremony. ; 

‘‘You would be conferring a boon on society and the neigh- 
bourhood.” 

‘“‘T rather like the réle of public benefactor. Really, Lady Evelyn, 
I will think of it.” 

The Countess gave the signal, and the ladies filed out, Very soon 
Evelyn managed a moment's confidence to her mother. 





CHAPTER IY. 


Cunistmaas morning broke cold and bright; the snow lay on the 
ground, so that for once old-fashioned people, who are always lament- 
ing over the misfortunes attendant on «a ‘‘ green Yuletide,” were 
satisfied, and admitted it was seasonable weather. 

Violet Disney, as she dressed briskly, congratulated herself she was 
not at the asylum, where the bracing system prevailed, and the pupils 
had often to break the ice on their baths before enjoying their abla- 
tions. No; the luxuries around her could not dispel her lonelineas, or 
give her one breath of affection; but they were pleasanter to dwell 
among than the hardy plainness which had characterised life as 
enjoyed by No. 44 in the asylum. 

She was only eighteen. The winter sunshine peeped in at the 
window as she brushed her hair, changing if to waves of gold. For 
once she forgot she was only a poor little dependent, whom no one 
wanted ; for once Violet revelled in the knowledge that she was young. 
She put on a new dress in honour of the day—a pretty black 
velveteen, selected by the matron, with rather a misgiving at her own 
weakness for high days and holidays. 

The dress was poor enough compared to the marvels of Lady 


| Evelyn's toilets. It had cost, perhaps, half-a-crown a yard; but it 


was the most tasteful garment Violet had ever possessed. The 
richest Genoa velvet could not have contrasted better with the 
creamy whiteness of her throat, or displayed to more advantage 
the supple, willowy outline of her girlish figure. 

Usually Violet’s toilet might have been described as “putting on 


| her clothes” ; this morning she was “ dressing.’’ Mark the difference. 


And the result was that, as the little governess walked down the long 
corridors which led to her school-room, she looked like some beauti- 
ful picture just stepped out of its frame. So thought Ronald Norton 
as he met her at the door of her sanctum. 

He had risen ever so much earlier than usual, on purpose to secure 


| that brief meeting. Lady Evelyn and her mother had kept too close 


“It is all right, mamma. We quite understand. Violet Disney has | 


made no impression on him.” 

‘* Little hypocrite!” 

“She couldn’t help meeting him,” said Evelyn, with, for her, 
wonderful fairness, ‘ard I don’t mind a bit now I know he is not 
taken in by her. How is she?” 

‘*I'’m sure I don’t know.” | 

Lady Evelyn would not have felt so amiable and forgiving towards 
the poor little sinner had she known that at that very moment 


Ronald Norton was consumed with a wild longing for one more | 


glance into the depths of Violet Disney's star-like eyes. 

Vicle: awoke the next morning with a strange consciousness that 
something had happened. Beyond a cold and a strange stiffoess in 
her limbs she felt no effects from the exposure. At eighteen one can 
run risks and come off scathless sometimes. 


a watch upon his movements for him to have had even a glimpse of 
Violet before; now they were safe upstairs. It wanted a full hour to 
the ceremonious breakfast. He had himself seen Lord Elvester go 
out for a morning stroll, a little child in either hand. Viscount 
Craven was not noted for early rising. Therefore,the whole family 
being disposed of, Ronald felt safe from all fear of detection. 

“ Miss Disney!” 

He had thought her beautiful in shabby outdoor garments half 
covered by snow. What did he think her now, in the soft dusky robes, 
a sweet, fragrant scent of flowers from the lace at her throat? 

‘‘T have wanted to see you so much, to ask if you took no cold the 


| other night?” 


I am afraid Violet thought a great deal more of the knight who 


had rescued her than of Lord Elvester's kindness; but then she was 
only a girl after all, and it was the very first time in her life she had 
spoken to a gentleman between twenty and sixty who was un- 
married. 

‘‘ Lady Evelyn will be very happy,” thought the poor little 
governess, as she put on the blue serge which had been carefally 
dried by Nancy, the schoolroom-maid. ‘‘He looks co strong and 
handsome, so brave and true; he will help her so kindly over all life’s 
rough places, only that none are likely to come to her. I am glad I 
have seen him.” 

She went down to breakfast to be met with a message. The 
children had had theirs, and gone out with their father. 

Violet stirred the fire into a blaze and turned to the window. All 
without was still wrapped in last night's snow. It seemed to be a 
white world upon which Violet looked out, only on the low French 
window-sill she discovered a tiny something which had made a little 
nest for itself among the snow. 

Her curiosity was roused. She lifted the sash, stretched out her 
hand, and took in—a tiny bunch of violets! 

Only six or seven fragile flowers at the most, sheltered by a single 


Violet smiled. Of course he was Lady Evelyn's property; but 
surely there was no sin in speaking her gratitude. 

‘‘Tam quite well. I wanted to thank you, Captain Norton, for 
your kindness,” 

He had taken the law into his own hands now, and followed her 


| uninvited to the school-room. He drew forward the one easy-chair, 


and placed her in it with the air of a man used to be obeyed. 

‘There was nothing to thank me for; any man would have done 
as much. I was horrified to see you exposed to such weather.” 

‘* It did not matter.” 

‘I think it did!” 

‘‘Captain Norton,” very shyly, bringing some half-faded violets 
from their resting place, ‘‘ I wanted to thank you for these.” 

He started. 

** You found them there?” 

‘Oh, yes!” 

* And how did you guess I put them there?” 

She looked at him, surprised he should need to ask. 

‘** You had been kind to me, and you heard me say I was fond of 
violets!” 

“And you mean that there was no one else likely to be kind to 


| you? Child, what little pleasure can have come into your life that 


leaf, and tied together with a piece of silk. She raised them tenderly | 


to her face to enjoy their perfume. Then she placed them in the 
bosom of her dress. She never doubted who sent them, She had no 
need to wonder who had given her the pleasure. She could hear 
Captain Norton's voice even now ringing in her ears. 

‘‘T always loved the violet ; it is my favourite flower. It comes to 
us with winter mid Christmas snow.” 

He was to marry Evelyn. His life would be among the rich and 
great, bis lot far removed from that of the humble nursery gover- 
ness. But last night he had spared some of his strength to help her 
weakness ; he had given some moments to-day to doing her a pleasure. 
Was it wonderfal that the world somehow seemed a brighter place to 
Violet Disney than it had ever done before? That though she never 
guessed the true name of the feeling stirring at her heart—though 
she would have scorned to cherish any sentiment which was wrong 
to Lady Evelyn—yet, for all that, the bright December morning 
changed the girl toa woman? The angel of love, which wakes all 
sleeping hearts, had come to hers, even though she knew it not. A 
woman’s joys, & woman’s griefs, were -surely coming to blue-eyed 
Violet mid Christmas snow, 





you think so much of a simple thing like that?” 

She did not say anything in reply. Her eyes had a dim, misty 
look, as though her tears were not far off. 

“Violet,” said Captain Norton as naturally as though he had 
known her all her life, ‘‘ do you know it is Christmas Day?” 

** Yes ; you would not easily forget it if you had Mande and Leofric 
to remind you of it continualiy!’’ 

‘‘ And Christmas is the time when friends may make presents and 
send letters of kind greeting—don’t you like Christmas Duy ?” 

“No!” said Violet, gravely. “It always seems to me I feel lone- 
lier than ever when everyone else is so happy. The matron of the 
asylum may send me a letter, but that is all there will be to make to- 
day different from yesterday.” 

**Not quite all. I have brought you a Christmas present ?”’ 

He took a little case from his pocket, and showed her a spray of 
ivy leaves delicately wrought in filigree silver. It was intended as au 
ornament for the hair—not very costly, perhaps, but exquisitely 
chaste and tasteful. ‘ 

“‘Tvy means fidelity in friendship,” said Ronald, simply. ‘And 
you know we must be friends after having a snowstorm together! ” 

It is lovely—but I ought not to take it} ”’ ‘ 

“Why not?” 


re bed 


feel 








“Tt is much too good! ” 


“It ia not half good enough, but the Titterton shops have no grand 


choice, and it was the prettiest thing I could find!” 

Violet's eyes opened. 

** Do you mean you bought it on purpose for me?” 

“ Of course I did. I heard everyone talking of Christmas presents, 
and I wanted to find something you would like!” 

‘‘T like this very much!”’ 

“ And you will keep it?” 

Her eyes seemed to ask a question. | 

‘‘T assure you,” he answered, warmly, ‘‘no one could remark on 
your ppt for a Christmas precent from a friend. Why, Lady 
Evelyn will have trophies from every man in the house!” 

** Don’t you mind?” 

“Mind what?” 

‘Her taking things from—others!”’ 

“ My dear child, I have no right to mind. I am neither her father, 
brother, guardian or lover!” 

“I thonght-——” 

He emiled. 

.__ “I fancy a great many other people share your opinion that ‘Lady 
Evelyn is the future Marchioness of Delamere, but really, unless she 
becomes my aunt, I think you are all mistaken.” 

‘They said——” 

“That Iwas going to marry her. You need not mind speaking 
out, Miss Disney. 1 have heard it a dozen times since I came here. 
I don’t always trouble to deny it, but I should like you to know the 
truth. I would not marry Lady Evelyn Craven if there was not 
another woman in the world! ”’ 

And then the patter of little feet was beard. Lady Maude and 
the Honourable Leofric Craven had returned from their ramble, and 
come to see about breakfast. Behind them was no less a person than 
the Earl himself. 

Captain Norton found the position awkward. He would have 
braved the Countess or Lady Evelyn ; but the Earl, whom he really 
liked, was a different matter. 

“I have been wishing Miss Disney a merry Christmas,” he said, 
with just a trifle of embarrassment. ‘I tell her we ought not to be 
strangers after our adventures in the storm.” 

Lord Elvester took the little hand in his. 


only woman he had ever loved. 

‘*T am here on the same errand, Miss Disney. 
compliments of the season, and I have brought you a little present 
from the children.” 


copies of the Countess; but eight years divided the Viscount from 
little Lady Maude; she and her brother Leofric seemed to be their 
father over again. There was not @ grain of their mother’s cold pra- 
dence about them. They were brave-hearted, loving little creatures, 
and they well-nigh worshipped their beautiful governess, 

Lord Elvester did not fear their comments. 
the whole furrier’s shop they would not have thought it too much 


for Miss Disney, and they unpacked the deep shoulder cape and muff | 
of golden sealskin with unmistakable satisfaction, Maude stroking | 


the soft fur caressingly, and declaring it felt like her pussy cat. 
Lord Elvester and Ronald walked away together. 

minutes net a word was spoken. 

younger man's shoulder,— 


‘Don't think I doubt your father's sop, but Miss Disney is very | ling ! 
| tenderness in his voice, ‘‘I did not mean to speak so soon, but I 


| have no choice; it is so hard to get a word with you. I must tell you 


beautiful. Do you think you are wise to see much of her?” 
“‘T can’t see anything of her!” 


‘* You know what I mean, my boy. It might bé pleasant enovgh | 


for you, but dangerous for her!” 


him. 


‘“‘ The danger is on my side, Lord Elvester. If I see much of that 


beautiful child I should want her for my wife, and with her loveliness | 


she might look higher !” 
“‘ Higher than a future Marquis?” 


“With nothing to keep up his title on! You know my uncle so 


well he must have told you Iam not to expecta penny from him | 


unless I marry to please him.” 

‘‘ I have heard something of the sort.” . 

‘You know a little of our family history. You have heard the 
strange superstition which there is about our marriage ?” 

‘*T have heard of it.” 

‘* My father believed in it. 
long pedigree,’ and he lived to find the old legend perfectly true.” 

“Aud do you mean to follow his example? ” ‘ 

“ Oaly thus far. I shall never marry until I am in love; and when 
that contingency happens I shall not carea rap what any relations 
say about the matter!’ 

Lord Elvester wrung his han. 


** Don’t you think me a Philistine, my lord, a kind of Hottentot, | 


who has no business among sensible, fashionable folks?” 
“TI think you a man of honour! I wish my boy shared your 
feelings |” 
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| . ° 9g . f . iti i 
To him the beautiful | elegant toilets, and so miss none of the further festivities 


girl was not so much his children’s governess as the daughter of the | 


ince—s go f Cinderella. 
Leith ‘yowell-the | Prince—she the ragged garb of Cinderella 


If he had bought up | 


For a few | 
Then the peer put a hand on the | 


Ronald smiled. No one who saw that smile could have distrusted 


He chore a ‘penniless bride with a | 


| not take the world into our confidence. 





“He hag plenty of time,’ said Ronald, lightly. ‘He is not 
eighteen yet!” 

‘*‘ But his character is formed. Craven is a more thorough man of 
the world than many fellows of forty!’ 

Breakfast was a lengthy meal. Then it was time to go to church. 
Lunch followed,and it was only when she wondered the children did not 
come to tea that Miss Disney learned the whole schoolroom party were 
to dine downstairs. 

Poor Violet! A little more lace around her throat, some scarlet 
hollyberries at her breast, and the silver ivy in her hair, that was 
all the alteration she could make in her dress; bat when she went 
downstairs, with Maude clinging to her hand, she little gaessed that 
she was the loveliest thing in Lady Elvester’s drawing-room ! 

There were charades and tableaux after dinner, and Violet was 
pressed into service. The Countess could hardly refuse the desire of 
her guests, and more than one kindly, good-tempered girl assured her 
Miss Disney was indispensable to them. 

It seemed to Violet as though for that one night she forgot her 
loneliness and isolation, and became one of the bright, joyous throng 
around her. 

There was one tableaux people said was the best of all. One of the 
guests suggested it, and Lady Evelyn in vain attempted to throw cold 
water on the choice. It took the fancy of the other performers, and 
they insisted on it. The tableaux was Cinderella and the little glass 
slipper. It was in two parts—just a large, old-fashioned clock point- 
ing to twelve; Cinderella, in her beautiful ball robes, talking to the 
Prince when the hour arrived the curtain descending before the 
last etroke of twelve. 

The second part revealed Cinderella in her poverty, her two hand- 
somely-attired sisters trying on the slippers, which no efforts would 
induce to fit. 

The audience applauded to the echo, and Lord Elvester felt a 
strange lump in his throat. For him the time had rolled back, and he 
believed another face than Violet's, as young and beautiful, which now 
for many long years had been hidden in the grave. That was the last 
of the tableaux. ; 

When Captain Norton and Violet reached the green-room, efter 
satisfying the ‘call,’ and bowing their acknowledgments, they found 
no one there. The ladies had hurried away to don their former 
The men 
had dispersed. . 

They were quite slone. He wore the fancifuk rich attire of the 
Many of the guests were 


anxiously expecting his return to the drawing-room. ‘Two small 


| children were wondering what had become of their governess, but 
| neither of the pair thought of this. 

It always seemed to lookers-on that Lady Evelyn and her eldest 
brother had inherited their mother's character, and were perfect | 


They seemed in a world far removed from all such things. They 
had no room in their hearts just then for anything but each other. 

‘“‘ Violet !”’ 

She was sitting in a low chair, her little hands stretched over the 
fire, as though to warm them, Captain Norton took the hands in his 
and pressed them to his lips. A dusky red crimsoned the girl’s cheeks, 
and she drew them hastily away. 

‘‘ Have I offended you?” 

‘« Please go.” 

“ Are you vexed with me?” 

‘‘ Please leave me.” 

“Why?” 

‘You should not have done that.” 

‘*Why not?” 

No answer. 

‘*My darling!” said the young man, with a world of passionate 


my secret now, even if my haste damage my cause. Violet, I love 
you, and I want you for my wife!” 

*¢ Oh, hush !°’’ 

“T will not hush! There is noone to listen; and, for my own part, 
I don't mind if the whole world knows my wishes. Nothing can alter 
them. I-love you, and I want you to be mine for always.” 

“ But you know nothing of me!" pleaded the girl, ‘‘ You have only 


| geen me three times.” 


Sweetheart, I am no boy, to change 
I never loved before. I never 
Icr me there 


“And I loved you the first. 
my mind with every wind that blows. 
cared to listen to a woman's voice till I beard yours. 
is but one wife in all the world, and she is— Vivlet.”’ 

The girl put one little hand up to her face to screen it from his 
passionate gaze. 

‘Don't you know your uncle wants you to marry Lady Evelyn?” 

“T know.” 

** He will be angry if you refuse.” 

“Let him.” 

A long silence. 

‘* Violet, you Co not care for riches 

“ Bappier than anything.” 

«« And we should not be so very poor. Besides, sweetheart, we need 
You have no relations to be 
anxious at your absence. Why should we not be marricd privately ? 
Then I will take my darling abroad, to sunny Jands, and we will leave 


you happy.” 


Love would make 


| Lord Delamere to change his will a dozen times over if it pleases him. 


What matters money to us if we are together?” 
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‘* I would rather tell him.” 
‘So would I,” said Ronald, slowly. ‘I hate concealments. But, 


child, answer me one question, and I am brave enough to face all | 


that comes. Can you learn to love me?” 

“ei” 

** Violet !”’ 

‘I can’t learn to love you,’. said the girl, sweetly, ‘‘ because I love 
you now.” 

** Darling!” 

‘I did not know what it meant before,” she whispered. “ Ié all 
seemed strange and wonderful; but I know now I have loved you 
since I found the violets three days ago.” 

** And you will come to me?” 

“T ought not.” 

‘* You ought.” 

“You are the Prince,” she whispered, ‘‘and I am only Cin- 
derella !” 

“« And it is Cinderella whom I love.” 

“ Really ?”’ 

“ Really and truly, sweet.” 

“I must go. I shall be missed, and the Countess will be angry.” 

‘Let her! Violet, you must come to me soon. I won't have my 
wife at that woman's mercy, I warn you I don't mean to wait much 
longer for my happiness."’ 


He had waited at present just four days, but people in love are not | 
| claimed the carriage waited. 


very great at calculations. 

‘If you wish it,” he said, gravely, ‘I will go to my uncle to-morrow 
—_ tell him everythlng ; but I would rather keep our secret to our- 
selves,” 

“Could we?” 

‘‘Of course we could! You see, Violet, I don’t mind being poor 
with you, sweetheart! I could be happy on very slender means; but 


| 





my uncle threatens, if I displease him, to leave Delamere Pricry— | 


the cradle of our race, the place that has been in our family well- 
nigh since the Conquest—to found a lunatic asylum for pauper 
maniacs. I don’t mind losing the money, but it would be a pang to 
see my childhood’s home given over to maniacs. And there is no 
need. The Marquis will forget his present craze about my marrying 
in a year or two. It would only be a brief exile from England, and 
he would be glad enough to make friends, and have my beautiful wife 
for the sunshine of his old age.” 

She slid her little fingers into his, 

** Let it be as you will; only, Ronald, are you quite sure?’’ 

“ Sare of what?” 

“That you love me.” 

‘*T am positive.” 

‘* Because I think, dear, if we were together, and I found ont after- 
wards that you had changed, and your love had left me, it would 
break my heart.” 


‘* My love will never leave you, child. That much I can promise.” | 


‘‘T want nothing else.” 

“You see, Violet, if I spoke to my uncle, there would be an awful 
fuss with the Countess.” 

Violet smiled. 

‘* She has no legal right to interfere; but I believe she could force 
you to stay a certain time, and she might make your life unbearable 
if she knew you were leaving her to become my wife.” 

‘‘T would much rather she did not know. But, oh, Ronald, I must 
go; there is little Maude’s voice calling me.”’ 

‘I suppose I must spare you, then. Oaly, Violet, remember you 
belong to me. Sweetheart, meet me to-morow before the children 
come down, and we will discuss our plans.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Turerz days later. Scene, the Countess’s own boudoir; characters, 
my lady herself and the children’s governess. Violet is paler fur 
than on Christmas evening. The velveteen is replaced by the dark 
blue serge, and the girl looks weary and troubled. It is but a week 
since we saw her first at the schoolroom window, a slight, lovely 
creature, but since then her whole face is changed. 

The plans.of herself and her lover had been matured, and nothing 
remained but to carry them out, But she was miserable, she would 
have to face Lady Elvester. When they met, the interview was 
worse than she anticipated; Lady Elvester proved that she knew 
everything, and determined that she should leave at once; so that 
her lover should not have the chance of meeting her again. He had 
left for London for a day to avoid suspicion, and she would have no 
means of communicating with him, so she was forced to submit and 
go. She packed up her things, and gave, as she passed, one discon- 
solate look round the school-room and her own chamber showed the 
little governess that all her belongings had, indeed, departed. The 
—— tin trunk, neatly strapped and labelled, represented her very 
all. 

Pauline had always hated Miss Disney, perhaps from the fact 
that Violet’s predecessor had been more nurse than governeg, and on 
the most intimate terms with the mai?. 


Poor as she was Violet Disney had a quiet, nameless dignity of her 
own. Before she had been a week in the situation she had let 
Pauline understand she did not associate with servants, however 
exalted their status. Pauline learned the lesson, but in return she 
hated the girl who taught it. 

What was to be done? That was the question running through 
Violet’s brain with agonised persistency. She had no idea of Ronald’s 
address in London. Instinct told her a letter sent to him at the 


| Towers would not be safe from the Countess. How could she explain 


things to him—how let him know her sore perplexity ! 

It was characteristic of the girl that she never doubted her lover— 
never once. In spite of Lady Elvester’s sneers she felt certain 
Ronald loved her, and would be true to her. Had he only given her 
an address at which to write to him she would have been quite 
hopeful. As it was she was in a grievous strait. 

In any other place she might have taken lodgings at the village, or 
gone to an hotel. Here it was impossible. Delamere and Chester 
joined. If the fact of her love for Ronald was be to a secret from his 
uncle she could not plant herself within sight of Delamere Priory. 
Ronald's great desire was for secresy. To linger in the neighbourhood 
would be to make this hopeless. 


If only the Earl was at home Violet felt she would have gone to° 


him, and, without betraying her lover, have told him enough to make 
him trust her. Bat Lord Elvester was away. There was no one to 
help or advise her, and from the corridor Pauline’s sharp voice pro- 


It was an extra slight this sending Pauline to the station as a kiad 
of amateur gaoler; but Violet's heart was almost too sore to feel 
this. 

Lady Elvester stood in the hall with a folded paper in her hand, 
which she presented to the governess. 

“ Read this at your leisure; it may awaken your repentance,” was 
the parting shot. The tract was headed ‘‘a word to tbe erring.” 

Violet let the paper flutter to the ground; then, without a sign or 
attempt at farewell, she took her place in the brougham, and was 
driven out of the Elvester gates. 

Not a syllable was exchanged between her and the maid throughout 
the drive. Pauline watched over the box while Miss Disney took her 
ticket, saw her into an empty compartment, and then went back to 
the carriage as the train moved slowly out of the platform. 

Violet, relieved from her presence, burst into tears. She sobbed as 
though her very heart was breaking. She had lost home, employ- 
ment, character; bat that was not all She loved Ronald—ah! 
how much? She trusted him entirely; but what if she ought to give 
him up? If Lady Elvester’s cruel taunt about her birth were any- 
thing but malice, she was, indeed, no fitting wife for the heir of 
Delamere. 

She had braved it out in the interview with the Countess, had stood 
her ground bravely, and persisted in her claim to gentle birth! Bat 
now she was alone my lady's cruel words came back to her with 
haunting force. What if they were true? What if, after all, she 


| were nobody’s daughter ? 








Violet looked back, and recalled the little she had ever heard of her 
own history. The matron knew more than she would tell—of that 
she was sure. 

Once, when she was little—but a child— she had asked Mra. White 
how it was no relations ever came to see her; and why, while other 
orphans had so many little treasures which had been their parents, 
She alone had nothing ! 

“Don’t fret yourself about what happened before you were born,”’ 
ithe woman returned, kindly. ‘‘ Your father died six months before 
your birth, and your mother only lived to see you. It’s the future, 
not the past, you'd better think of, child!” 

These had been the matron’s words, and at the time Violet 
had simply regarded them as advice not to mourn the parents she 
had never known; but, regarded by the light of Lady Elvester's 
taunts, they assumed a very different bearing. 

There were three ways of entering the asylum—by long aud arduous 
collection of votes; by being the nominee of any rich subscriber, whose 
yearly offering exceeded twenty pounds; or by obtaining a presenta- 
tation, which were only in the gift of what were termed life-governors 
of the charity— persons who had giyen such a handsome donation to 
its funds that the right was awarded them of always sending an 
orphan to benefit by the asylum’s shelter as long as they lived. 

It all flashed upon Violet as a dream. There were but four life- 
governors, and they very séldom exercised their rights. Their 
protégés were treated just as the other orphans, with one single 
exception. 

Girls who entered by either of the other modes depended a great 
deal on the interest their case managed to excite; and, therefore, 
a short history of their birth and misfortunes was printed on a stiff 
card for universal distribution. When their aim was reached, and 
they entered the asylum, a copy of this card was nailed over their 
beds—perhaps as a preventative against pride, perhaps to inspire 
them with gratitude—Violet only remembered three beds not 
decorated in this mode — and herown was one. A dozen times 
she had pitied the girls forced to read their own doleful history night 
and morning, compelled to recall daily how they lost their futher, 
and what gool Samaritans bad patronised their mother by adding 
their names to her daughter’s card as ‘‘recommenders;” a dozen 
times she had called the c»stom horrible and barbarous; but now she 
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been an unspeakable relief to her, poor child, to have known there 
was @ card in existence, speaking of her honest descent, and bearing 
the names.of people who would vouch for it. 

The train was due in London at eight o'clock at night. Violet had 
never been in the metropolis but once— when she joined Lady Chester’s 
household the day it migrated to Yorkshire, Two hours—spent for the 
most part in cabs and with companions, the whole time—represented 


her experiences of the capital. And now she was trained there, desolate | 


and homeless, friendless and alone, in the cold darkness of a 
December night. 

In vain she tried to think ont a plan for her future. That 
future would only be her own care for a few days. She felt certain 
the moment Ronald knew she had left Elvester Towers he would 
harry up to London and hasten the ceremony which was to make 
him her life long guardian; but before this happy ending to her 
troubles two difficulties had to be met—she must have a shelter till 
her lover came; and she must in some way let him know where to 
find her. 

Four pounds, less half-a-crown, was the remainder of Violet's li tle 
fortune after paying her fare—three pounds seventeen and sixpence, 
to put it more exactly—and there was no chuince of her earning more, 
no chance of any addition to her little hoard; therefore it must last 
her till the day when she became Ronald Norton's bride. There is 
more kindness in the world than people own. Not far from London 
a respectable woman, dressed like a housekeeper or upper servant, 
entered Violet’s compartment. Some stray remark led to conversation, 
and Miss Disney summond courage to inquire whether the new 
comer could tell her of any respectable apartments in London. 

“It may not be for long—a week, perhaps less—and I do not want 
to pay much.” 

She had applied to the right person. Mrs. Stone had a married 
daughter who lived near the Angel, and let her house out in lodgings. 


Violet had not the faintest idea what the ‘‘ Angel’’ meant, or where | 


it was situated ; but the woman's face inspired her with confidence, 
and when she offered to write a note for the young lady to give to Mrs. 
Kettle (the intended landlady). Violet felt her difficulties won- 


derfully lessened. A cab conveyed her to the house close to the 
Angel, and a younger edition of Mrs. Stone received her very | 
pleasantly ; showed her a clean, if humble, bedroom which, and with 
the use of sitting-room, cost fifteen sbillings a week. 

The girl who so recently had moved among lords and ladies, and 
had a footman to do her bidding, closed with the offer thankfully. And | 
just as Ronald Norton sprang into the mail train for the north, his | 


poor, persecuted fiancée laid her golden head down on Mrs, Kettle’s 


tlock pillow, where she presently slumbered as soundly and peacefally | 
ow tenatin avs bad Wath, y eh 4 _ ’ | grand old name—why then the young man believed all would be well. 


as though she had been in her pretty upartment at the Towers 


But morning came too soon—morning, and its awakening! It | r 4 f ‘ 
| He would not have given up his darling to gain a dozen fortunes; 


seems to me no moment in all our lives is so full of pain as the first 
awakening after some great sorrow. 
Violet put one hand to her aching head, and wondered how she 


came to be sleeping in that humble little room, and what could cause | 


the incessant noise which seemed to wrack her brain ! 

Too soon recollection came. She had been dismissed from her 
situation in disgrace. She was alone in London, and had to find some 
way of telling her lover where. 

But she could have borne all this, and not have faltered—aye, 


borne it cheerfully, gladly, even though her very heart ached for the | 


thought of Ronald's disappointment when he should find her gone. 


And her ear longed for the sound of the childish voices, which had | 


grown almost part of her life. - 
All this, I say, she could have suffered and not flinched. She had 
a worse trial—that cruel taunt about her being nobody's daughter! 


Was it true? Had it any origin, save in the cruel malice of Lady | F 
tnd Po | night, even with such glad dreams as his to kill time, is hardly a 


| refreshing experience. 


Elvester ? 
‘Your father took her abroad, and they say married her !”’ 
Those words seemed to have burot themselves into Violet’s brain. 


the world she had a right to her father’s name. 

Who could tell her? ‘Two red spots born of eagerness and anxiety, 
burnt in the girl's white cheeks. She could not manage the quest 
alone—she muat have some assistance. 


It flashed on her suddenly the matron of the asylam would be her | 1 é , 3 
| wrong, but he had no time given him for questions. 


best helper. 

She would know something, if not all. 
not satisfy Violet, she would, at least, be able to tell her at whose 
nomination she was admitted. There were but fonr life-governors, 
the one who had nominated her must surely know her story. 


. Violet felt a weight roll from her heart when she had decided to | 


go to the asylum and interrogate the matron. 


There are some natures which can bear anything better than | 


Her course once decided on, Violet was another creature. 
She longed to write and urge him 


doubt. 
Her heart yearned for her lover. 


to come to her, bat womanly pride held her back, until she had set | 
Until she knew of a truth Lady | 


at rest the fear that haunted her. 
Elvester’s slanders were false she would not write to Ronald. 


She d d herself hastily, and went to the window. Then her | 
am she b | should have telegraphed for you, only 1 had no idea where to send. [ 


heart sank. Yesterday she had left the country still in its mantle 
of spotless white. She had been too tired last night to look at any- 
thing as her cab passsed along the noisy streets, 


| Christmas and the snow alike had gone. 





| up to own the Priory ten times over. 


If her recollections could | 
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Now a surprise awaited her. Not a vestige of snow was to be 
seen. From all the traces of it that met the eye snow might have 
been as unkoown in Islington as it is along the soathern coast of 
Africa. 

Violet's heart fell; it was very foolish of her, of course, and 
terribly saperstitious, but a strange fear had seized her. Both her 
lover and his love had come to her midst Christmas snow. The 
Oh! did it mean her love- 
dream would surely follow! 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tat there are such things as presentiments of evil, warnings of 
coming trouble, I firmly believe. The pity of it to me seems that 
they do not always precede our sorrows. 

Ronald Norton left London in high spirits; he might be said to 
walk upon air; no fear or doubt assailed him; he only knew that he 
loved Violet, and she had promised to ba his. 

His ‘ business” in London had not taken long. We know its 
nature—the licence, the ring, a few little purchases, and arrange- 
ments for a lengthened absence. 

All these, with a full purse and a handsome balance at the bank, 
are not lengthy duties. 

Ronald caught the night-express with the glad satisfaction that all 
was in readiness, and an hour after she should reach the metropolis 
his darling could be bound to him till death should them par%. 

Only he still thought it more prudent that Violet should leave 
Elvester Towers a few days before he said a final good-bye to the 


| Earl and Countess. For bare money in the abstract be cared nothing, 


but he had a passionate love for the grand old home, which, as he 
told Violet, had been the cradle of his race. He would have seen 
Delamere Priory pass from him to the hands of an honest, honour- 


| able-minded rival without a pang, but he could not endure the 


thought of its being given over to the use of maniacs. 

And he was but human after all. He loved Violet Disney with all 
the strength of a passionate nature, He would not have given her 
But if it was possible to have 
both ! 

When once Lady Evelyn was married, and the Marquis had given 
up all hopes in that quarter, if he then bemoaned his heir's bachelor 


| state, and Ronald could show him a beautiful wife, refined and culti- 


vated as Evelyn herself—perhaps, too, a noble boy to inherit the 
He would have scorned to marry without love to gain a fortune. 


but if, without wrongimg any one, he could have both bride and 
wealth, it seemed to him a most desirable combination. 

To gain this end it was most desirable no one should connect him 
with Miss Disney’s disappearance. His visit at the Towers over, it 
would be quite in keeping with his roving character that he should 
go off on his travels. Who would know that he took with him a 
young and beautiful wife? 

He had mapped it all out to a nicety. Violet must leave the 
Towers at once. He would follow her in less than a week—and 
then —. 

He had just reached this point in his day-dream when the train 
stopped at Elvester. It was early yet. ‘The world seemed hardly 
awake, and the lazy winter's sun had not bestowed his presence on 
the grey dawn. 


Ronald shook himself, and shivered just a little. Travelling all 


He felt pretty certain something from the Towers wouid meet him. 


She felt she could never be happy again until she held the certificate | The Countess knew he meant to return by that train and would be 


of h ther’s marriage in her hand—uatil she could prove to all | 
world she hi , , | was regarded at the Towers as an honoured guest he was hardly pre- 


| pared to see Lord Elvester himself on the platform. The Marl must 


sure to send down the dogcart or something; but though he krew he 


have risen at six and dressed by candle light. What on earth had 


| induced him to make such extraordinary exertions? 


One look at his friend's face told Ronald something serious was 


Lord Elvester half dragged him outside the station, and then he 
£aw, not the expected dogcart from the Towers, bat a closed broughaum 
with servants in the Delumere livery, and the fleetest horses in his 
uncle’s stables. 

‘* Thank Heaven, you are come! ” 

They hud started now and were driving at a furious pace towards 
the Priory. Ronald looked hopelessly at his friend. 

‘“* What does it mean?” 

‘* There has been an accident.” 

“My uacle!” 

“We were out shooting with a party yesterday, and one of the 
visitors did not know how to handle a gun ; it went off, and discharged 
its fire in your uncle's leg. This was quite early in the afternoon. I 


went over to the Towers, and found from my wife that you were | 


| expected positively by this train, It seemed simpler to meet it than 
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to attempt to pursue you by telegram. I don’t think you conld bave 
been here quicker if you had gone by the other line round to Dela- 
mere. Of course it is a twelve-mile drive, but the horses-are fresh. 
We may be in time.” 

“Ts it so bad as that?”’ 

“There is not the slightest chance of his recovery. He might 
linger a day or two—an hour might see the end. That was the 
doctor’s verdict when I left.” 

‘Ts he conscious?” 

‘Perfectly. They wanted him to make his will, but he smiled and 
told them that had been done long ago. He was one of my oldest 
friends, Ronald, and yet I don’t seem able to grieve for him. Ever 
since his wife’s death I believe his days have been one long remorse.” 

‘‘ And Alick was not the son to cheer him.” 

‘“‘ No, indeed. My boy, I feel thankful he has been taken. It would 
have seemed unjust to disinherit him, and yet in a few years he would 
have brought every acre of Delamere to the auctioneer’s hammer.” 

“His was a wasted life.” 

‘‘He was a curse to himself and everyone connected with him. 
That's my opinion of your cousin.” 

Ronald sighed. 

“We were boys together, and I never can think as harshly of 
Alick as others do. There was good in him if anyone had taken the 
trouble to find it out.’ 

** Very little, I should say.” 

‘* My uncle was over stern with him.” 

“Think of his disappointment!” 


‘‘ Well, he need not have gone to such extreme measures. The last | 
time I was at Delamere the whole household believed my cousin | 


dead. His father actually paid him so much a-year on condition 
he never gave any sign of his existence.” 

‘‘T knew that. It has been a puzzle to my wife for years that you 
did not openly take up your position as heir of Delamere.” 

‘‘ Lady Elvester little knows I have been the heir-at-law for only 
a few brief months, and I can’t say they have been happy months.” 

““Why not?” 

Ronald shook himself impatiently. 

‘‘ His son's failings have made my poor uncle perfectly suspicious. 





I don’t believe I could have kept in his favour a year. He wanted to | 


treat me as if I were a little boy in leading-strings, and was always 
holding Delamere over my head as a reward if I did well, or 


threatening to found a lunatic asylum in the old place if I vexed | 
him. Many’s the time, Lord Elvester, I have felt inclined to give up | 


the whole thing, and tell him to dispose of his property as he thought 


“ Well, it will be over now, and your troubles have not lasted 
long.” 
“T don't want them to end in that way,” said the young man, 
romptly. ‘Iam fond of my uncle with all his crotchets, and his 
Beath would give me real pain; but I hope, in spite of your fears, it 
is still far off.” 
Lord Elvester shook his head. His opinion was that of the 
doctor's. 
“I suppose you aro acquainted with the contents of the will?” 
‘Not in the least.” 
‘“‘ He said it had been made long ago.” 


‘* He had a short provisional will drawn up directly after Alick’S | 


death. He always meant to alter it and make another if I followed 
his oft-offered advice.” 

«« And married ?’” 

«I believe so.” 

«Well, as you have neither refused to marry, nor made an evil 
choice at the date of the will being signed, I should imagine you were 
sole legatee.”’ i 

‘“* Hardly.” 

“Why not?” 

‘‘In that case there would have been no occasion to make a will at 
all, since I was his heir-at-law. He was almost feverishly anxious to 
get the document signed and witnessed ; therefore, I conclude it must 
have had some very different purport to what you expect.” 

‘‘ He must have left it to you. He had fiot another relation in the 
world.” 

‘‘He always professed a great affection for maniacs, but Lord 
Elvester, please, I would rather not discuss my uncle’s will. I can 
only think now of all the tenderness he has shown me.” 

The Karl wrung his hand. 

‘“‘ You are your father’s own son. Oh, Ronald, I wish my boy were 
after your model !” 

‘Lord Craven is considered a most promising young fellow,” said 
Ronald, kindly. ‘ You never hear of him doing a rash action or 
getting into a scrape. I shonld say he would never give you any 
cause for uneasiness.” 

‘*‘ I wish he would!” 

** My dear Lord Elvester!” 

“ Well, Ido!” retorted the Earl. “I like a young fellow who has 
heart enough to do a foolish thing sometimes, and repent of it later; 
but Craven !—bless me, Ronald, he might be fifty instead of eighteen 
to see the way he goes on!” 

‘* Leofric is different.” 

* Aye, real Cravens, he and little Maude!” 


It was an easy transition from the children to their governess. 

‘*‘ Lord Elvester, do you remember your warning to me on Christ- 
mas Day?” 

“Aye. Are you going to confess if was not unneeded ?”’ 

‘‘Tam going to confess something else someday not, I hope, far 
distant. I shall come to you with a petition, which has Miss Disney 
for its theme.” 

He had cast all thought of secrecy to the wind now. If his uncle 
lived he would be an invalid whom it would be cruel to deceive. No, 
come what might, Ronald's wooing should be open and aboye board 
for the future. 

They reached the beautifal old home of the Delameres, and a grey- 
haired servant told them his master was still alive. Alive, but sink- 
ing fast when Ronald reached the room, and gazed on the white, still 
features, he almost believed himself too late. Then a feeble hand 
groped blindly for his. He took it in his strong, young grasp, and 
bent over his uncle to catch the dying words. 

“I’m sorry now, Ronald, I’m sorry now.” 

“TIT am sorry to see you thus,” said Norton, simply, ‘I'd give 
years of my own life, uncle, if it would undo yesterday’s work; I 
would, indeed!” 

“‘I know it. You are a true Norton, Ronald, you always 
were.” 

And then as Ronald bent over him again came thoze sad words,— 

“Tt’s too late. I’m sorry now.” 

‘“« Too late for what?” 

“* My will.” 

Ronald Norton thought he understood that the oft-repeated threat 
had indeed been carried out, and the maniacs were for the future to 
enjoy the sole use of Delamere Priory, but it was no moment to think 
of himself or his own disappointment; he must do his utmost to 
restore peace to the spirit so soon to take wing. 

** Don’t trouble over that, uncle. I was never cut out for arich man. 
Ihave enough fora simple home life. You know my father was poorer 
far than I, and he continued to be very happy.” 

‘* He married for love,” 

“And he was happy. I shall follow his example, uncle; and as 
to Delamere, I shall know you have left it for a generous pur- 

ose.” 
ar But I would rather you had it. You are the last of our race. Oh, 
Ronald! if I could live another hour just to undo my work.” 

“You must not trouble over it. Ishall do very well. Love is 
better than gold, uncle, and I shall always remember you would have 
changed things if you could.” 

Another moment and he was gone. The spirit of the lonely man, 
whom all his honours, title, wealth and long descent had failed to 
render happy, had gone to its Maker. ; 

‘‘ You had better lie down,” said Lord Elvester, authoratively. 
** You look thoroughly unhinged. The lawyers will be here this 
afternoon. I will stay and help you over the interview, if can be of 
any use to you.” 

‘*T wish you would,” 

Fate does not always go hand in hand with justice, and just nov 
it seemed favouring the cruel plans of Lady Elvester and her 
daughter. 

Both these ladies had feared the Earl's return, They knew he took 
a great interest in Miss Disney, that he considered her under his 
protection ; and his wife fully believed, on hearing of her departure, 
he would make what, for want of a better name, they called a ‘‘ scene,” 
and probably go to London and try to ascertain, at least, that she 
was safe under the asylum roof. 

Lord Delamere's accident played into their hands. The Earl came 
home, it is true, the day of Violet’s departure, but he stayed only five 
minutes, and talked of nothing but the Marquis and the need of 
Captain Norton's prompt return. 

It woald have been impossible for his wife to introduce her own 
domestic topics, even had she wished it. Then he departed, telling the 
Countess that, as most of the Christmas guests had left, he thought 


| his presence at home could well be dispensed with, and he would, 


therefore, remain at the Priory until the last summons came for his 
old friend. Under the circumstances, Ronald Norton could hardly 
resume his unfinished visit. If his uncle died much business would 
devolve on him ; if the Marquis lingered his nephew's company would 
be necessary to enliven his convalescence. 

‘‘Nothing could be bstter,'’ said the Countess to her daughier ; 
‘‘ your father will not hear of Miss Disney’s departure until it is 
impossible to trace her; and as for Captain Norton, he will be 
Marquis of Delamere when we see him next, and have quite forgotten 
all his folly.” 

Poor young lovers. Truly fate seemed against them. Their dream 
of happiness which had dawned midst Christmas snow had melted 
away. 

Ronald Norton found the wisdom of the Earl's advico, Some 
hours of repose, and he felt another man, able to cops with the mass 
of business which presented itself.” 

He was in the library with Lord Elvester when his uncle’s lawyer 
was announced. 

Mr. Carlyle had journeyed from London, and would spend the 
night at the Priory, Refreshments and a change of dress had lessened 
the fatigue of his journey, and when he met his old friend’s nephew 
he was full of professional zeal and activity, 
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“Did the Marquis make another will?” was his first question. 
«“ Tve urged it on him a dozen times at least, byt he would never 
listen to me,”’ 

“c To.” 

‘‘ Then the one executed after his son’s death will have to stand. 
IT am very sorry for if on your account, Lord Delamere.” 

It was the first time Ronald had heard himself addressed by his 
title—the title he was to share with Violet. 


Albeit not a mercenary man, it did strike him that a Marqtis and 


Marchioness with a thousand a-year for sole income would hold rather 
a peculiar position. 

“It is never pleasant to tell ill-news, Carlyle,’ he said, gravely, to 
the lawyer, who had known him from his childhood. ‘Shall I make 
your task easier by confessing I am pretty certain what you have to 
say ?*’ 

‘I don't think you can be, my lord.” 

‘The Marquis has left Delamere to found a lanatic asylum. I 
assure yau he often threatened to.” 

‘‘He has left it to you, my lord, on certain conditions. Failing 
those it reverts to your eldest son; but should you die childless the 
property passes to trustees, to found and endow an asylum for 
pauper lunatics.” 

“‘T felt eure the lunatic would creep in somehow," said Ronald, 
with a half sigh. ‘ But, Carlyle, I don't think that is half as bad as 
I expected. I was quite prepared to hear the lunatics had the first 
chance.” 

‘I think it would have been better if they had, my Lord.” 

“How £0?” 

‘* Lord Delamere has imposed on you conditions you may not care 
to fulfil, and it seems to me your future is thus embittered. If you 
choose a wife according to your uncle's demands, you may repent 
sacrificing your domestic felicity. If you marry to please yourself, 
you may regret the fortune that has escaped you. Unless you can 
manage to ‘fall in love to order,’ I foresee many difficulties from 
your uncle’s will.” 

Ronald smiled. What did it matter, after all, if he was to lose 
Delamere, seeing he was sure of Violet? Youth and love were left to 
him. Surely he could give up wealth ! 

‘‘T may lessen the difficulties if I take you and the Earl of Elvester 
into my confidence, Carlyle, and tell you Iam an engaged man. As 
soon as respect for my uncle’s memory permits, I hope to present to 
you the Marchioness of Delamere. Indeed, since our fortunes will 
necessitate our living in the strictest retirement, I see no occasion 
why we should not be married privately at once.” 

‘This is terrible!” said Mr. Carlyle, looking at the Earl aghast. 
‘‘I was prepared for indecision on your part, my lord, but I never 
expected this news.” 

*‘ Perhaps the young lady fulfils the conditions of the will?" said 
Lord Elvester, hopefully. ‘I think I can guess her identity; and if 
so, I assure you, Mr. Carlyle, she is beautiful enough for a princess.” 

The lawyer groaned. 

‘‘ The will says nothing about beauty,” he said, ruefully. 

‘‘ Perhaps you could tell us the conditions now? You must be able 
to recall them, and it will be pleasanter for Lord Delamere to hear 
them first in private.” 

‘“‘T can repeat them by heart,’’ said the old lawyer. ‘‘Indeed the 
Marquis harped on them soI wasn’t likely to forget. I could say 
the clause of the will blindfold, from ‘ Provided.’ First, you know, 
the old lord enumerated all the possessions, and bequeathed them 
formally to bis nephew. It’s all fair sailing up to that point, then 
the difficulties crop up.” 

‘«T gee,” said Ronald, with a half smile. 
begin? Weare quite ready. Provided——”’ 

“ Provided,’’ repeated the little lawyer, glibly, as though saying a 
lesson, ‘‘my said nephew take to himself a wife within twelve months 
and a week of my funeral, and provided that the said wife shall be of 
gentle blood and fully his equal in point of birth; and to make my 
wishes explicit, I declare that it will be sufficient if the young lady 
has been presented at Court, and bears, at least, the title of honour- 
able, if she be of full average intellect, and with no marked defect or 
deformity ; not a widow, and never—to my nephew’s knowledge— 
engaged to any other man, end at the time of her marriage under the 
age of twenty-one. And I make these provisions, having seen much 
of the misery of ill-essorted weddings, and being convinced that to 
ensure happiness the wife should be at least seven years younger 
than her husband, his equal in birth, and that she should brivg him, 
if not a virgin heart, at least one that has never openly confessed 
allegiance to another man. And as the -Nortons ever have been sound 
of mind and body, I direct that my nephew's wife should have no 
noticeable deformity, and be of at least average intellect. I limit 
the time of his marriage to a year and a week, because I have 
observed a sad dilatoriness about his character, and I would not have 
him put off such an important step as matrimony.” 

The lawyer paused. Lord Elvester and Ronald looked at each 
other. 

‘He has spoken to me almost in those very words,” sar the young 
Marquis, thoughtfully. ‘‘ Well, I don’t know that his description of 
a ae wife is so very unreasonable; but—my choice is 
made,” 

“Then we may as well go on to the alternative, Lord Delamere,” 
said Mr, Carlyle. “If you marry a wife who does not conform to 


‘Mr. Carlyle, will you 





the terms of the will, or marry one who does conform after the time 
named, neither you nor she shall have any share in the property. It 
accumulates in the hands of trustees until your eldest son is twenty- 
one, when he comes into all, provided he can prodace proof that he is 
of moral, apright life. Should he turn out unworthy, or should you 
die childless, the Delamere estate passes to the county to erect a large 
pauper lonatic asylum.” 

‘**Can’t the will be upset ?” asked the Earl, anxiously. 
eccentric.” 

‘I fear not. Anyone who knew the Marquis won!d sece his 
character and history reflected in every line. His own marriage was 
most unhappy, because he believe] his wife’s heart was another's. 
His son's low tastes and worthless habits made him eager to ensure 
the mother of the future pzers should come of noble birth, and should 
be sound in body and mind. Every single clanse of the conditions, 
strange as they sound, is explainable to those who knew Lord Dela- 
mere, while it is patient to all that many an aristocratic damsel 
fulfils the conditions minutely.” 

The Earl sighed. His own daughter fulfilled them to a nicety. 
Violet Disney failed in two essentials—she was not of noble birth, 
and she had not been presented to the Queen. 

The last obstacle the good-natured peer would have vanquished easily 
by insisting on his wife superintending Violet's debut next season; 
but the first seemed inseparable, 

Mr. Carlyle's voice broke the silence. 

“For a year and a week, Lord Delamere, unless you marry against 
the provisions of the will, you have the free use of the Priory and 
its revenues. The latter amount to over fifty thousand pounds, and 
would be a nice addition to your income if you could postpone your 
wedding for twelve months.” 

Ronald shook his head. 

“The will has only strengthened my determination. I shall be 
married in less than a month, Mr, Carlyle.” 

Bat he was mistaken. 


“Tt sounds 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ir was a dull, cold day when Violet Disney set off on her pilgrimage 
to the asylum. Her heart sank as she recognised the old familiar 
landmarks. ' 

It was Christmas. time still, but Christmas left little mark in the 
dull suburban streets and prim respectable squares among which the 
asylum stood. 

What mattered it to these prosy respectable houses that Christmas 
— _— the churches and New Year's gifts filled the 
shops 

Don’t think I underrate respectability. It is a valuable, praise- 
worthy quality ; but yet I boldly aver that those who make ‘‘ respect- 
ability ’” their idol, who aim at being that and nothing more, are the 
most pitiable of mortals, 

They lead smoke-coloured lives, and too often crush their neighbours 
to the dust because a kindly word or easier judgment might assail 
their own respectability. Heaven help those who come for pity or 
for succour to these smoke-coloured folks ! 

Bohemians have their faults—I know it well—but their charity is 
golden in its tenderness compared to the compassion meted out by 
“respectable folks’’ to those they deem beneath them in the quality 
they worship. 

I never admired Burns so much as is the fashion, but I havealways 
sympathised with him in his antipathy to the ‘* unco’ good,” and if I 
had lived in his day I am sure I would have made his acquain- 
tance, and begged him to add a stanza against the ‘‘ unco’ respect- 
able.’ 

But Violet Disney did not know why her heart sank within her as 
she gained the streets of Eastwood. She had noidea why she seemed 
to shrink into a shy, timid child as she knocked at the grand entrance 
to the asylum. : 

“Can I see Mrs. White?” 

It was a new porter since the time of No. 44; besides, Lord Elvester’s 
furs made a considerable difference in Violet’s appearance; add to 
which five months of luxurious fare and easy work had all con- 
—_ to alter the thin, lanky girl who had quitted the asylam last 
July. é' 

The porter never dreamed that the “young lady”’ before him had 
spent most of her young life within those gloomy walls! 

He made no demur. It was the Christmas vacation. Such of the 
orphans as had friends to receive them wereaway. ‘The discipline of 
the place was relaxed, Mrs. White’s labours also. It was but eleven 
o'clock in the morning, but the matron was quite ready for visi- 
tors. 

Violet never spoke until the porter had withdrawn, leaving her 
standing in the prim “reception room,’’ facing the woman whose 
word had once been law to her, and whose will had once seemed as 
immutable as the decrees of Providence. 

Mrs. White wasa lady. Fifteen years of her present life had made 
her very like a human machine, but she retained the instincts of 
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gentle birth, and somewhere stowed away she possessed the remnants 
of what had once been a warm, womanly heart. 

** Pray sit down.”’ 

For the first time in her life Violet disobeyed the matron. She 
remained standing. Throwing back her veil, she faltered,— 

«“ Mr3. White, don’t you know me?” * 

The matron started. 

“It's No. 441” 

No. 44! 


Violet thought of the old Bible story about asking for bread and | 


receiving a stone. She had longed for human sympatby, she received 
—a formal admission that she was ‘‘ No, 44’’! 

The tears started to her eyes, and at sight of them the fragment of 
a heart stowed away beneath the folds of Mrs. White’s merino gown 
stirred suddenly into life. She bolted the door lest any of her sub- 
ordinates should surprise her in the act, and then, going up to Violet, 
she took the poor tired face in her hands and kissed it, saying, 
simply,— 

“You're in trouble. I can see it. Well, it's what I often feared 
for you; but if I can help you I will.” 

Violet covered the wrinkled hand with kisses. 

“Oh, Mrs. White, I am so miserable! ’’ 

‘And what's troubling you, my dear? Is the Countess unkind? 
I mistrusted she had a hard face the day she came here!” 

‘* She has sent me away !”’ 

Mrs. White unfastened the girl's hat and stroked her fair hair with 
no ungentle fingers, She was not unkind to any of the girls under 
her care, but she had never loved one of them as she did Violet. To 
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goodness stamped on his face, it is his Grace the Duke of East- 
land.”’ 

‘*‘ Have I ever seen him?” 

‘* Never!” 

** And he knows?” 

‘‘He may not. He was certainly the cause of your coming here, 
but I am certain he never stained his soul with wrong either to you 
or your mother.” 

** Did you know my mother’s name?” 

“I saw her but once—it was two years before I came here. My 
husband was alive then, and fond of theatres. She impressed us 
both strongly when they brought you here. I thonght I saw her once 
again. I didn’t need the nurse’s story to know I looked upon Violet 
Carlyle’s child.” 

Violet’s eyes brightened for an instant. 

‘Couldn't I go to the Duke, and ask him to tell me my father's 
name, and all about him? Wouldn't there be people living who re- 
membered my mother's triumphs on the stage, and knew what became 
of her?”’ 

‘* The Dake would tell you if he knew. Violet Carlyle was not on 
the stage a twelvemonth. She was the niece of a lawyer in York- 
shire, and had some trouble which made her leave her home. She 


| achieved a brilliant success, but left the stage as suddenly as she 
| appeared on it. The Carlyles came to London soon afterwards, and 


my husband and I knew them well. They were a childless pair, and 
the wife often regretted to me her niece's flight. There was some 


| young nobleman who loved her, and had not courage to refuse his 
| family’s orders to seek a richer bride. Mrs. Carlyle told me Violet 


hide her partiality had been a hard task for her, but she had done it | 


bravely. No. 44 herself had never guessed she was dearer to Mrs. 
White than all the other orphans put together. 

‘And why?” asked the good woman, indignantly. ‘‘ The children 
were mere babies. With your accomplishments you could have 
taught them for the next ten years, and the salary was ridiculously 
small. She would never get anyone cheaper!” 

‘She said if she had known the truth’ she would never have let 
me croas her threshold !”” 

. “ What truth?” 
** About my birth! ” 


A dull blush of livid red streaked the girl’s cheek for an instant. | feared if ever an inkling of your parentage come,to Lady Blvester she 


Mrs. White understood. She bent and kissed her. 

‘‘She must be a cruel woman, Violet. You are well out of her 
clutches.”’ . 

No. 44 appealed to her old taskmistress with a sudden choking sob. 

‘Don’t put me off,” she pleaded. ‘‘ The Countess said you knew 
the truth. Oh, please tell me! I can bear anything but suspense !’*” 

‘I don’t know anything, my dear. I don't, indeed!” 

‘But you must guess!” 

** Gaessing goes for little!”’ 

But Violet persisted. 

‘Don’t treat me asachild. Oh, tell me!” 

‘‘ It’s little enough, my dear. There was a meeting of the com- 
mittee called very suddenly, and we heard that one of the life- 
governors had sent a donation of two thousand pounds, with a request 
he might nominate a pupil to be received at once. It was a little 


unusual, but the gentleman was—well, he had been one of the most | 


munificent patrons of the institution. The interest of one thousand 
pounds would have kept a child as they are kept here, and left tke 
principal intact. The Committee could not refuse the bribe of 
two. They accepted the petition, and in less than two days you 
came.” 

““ Who brought me?” 

‘*A country woman, who had been your nurse. She told me she 
had had the care of you from your birth. I asked her who told her 
to bring you here, and she said, ‘the gentleman.’ I don’t think 
really she knew any more!” 

‘‘ And did you never hear ?”’ 

‘The gentleman whose two thousand pounds preceded you to'd us 
you were of gentle birth on the father’s side. Your mother had lost 
him before you were born, and she died when you were an hour 
old!” 

‘‘ Lady Elvester said my mother was an actress,” 

‘IT wonder who told her?”’ 

‘* And you know nothing more?” 

‘‘Nothing! My dear, you have got on very well without relations. 
Don't you think you can go on doing so?” 

Violet tarned to her with a gasping sob. 

*“‘No; I don’t want relations, but I must know my mother was my 
father’s wife!” 

Mrs. White sighed. 

‘“* My dear, there's no telling. You must hope for the best!” 

“* But you don't think so!” 

‘* Your mother was an actress, dear. I know that much from the 
woman who brought you here, and she was very beautifal. “Of your 
fatber I never heard a syllable !” 

* Bat the man who sent me here! The rich gentleman who did 
not mind spending two thousand pounds to be rid of me!” 

‘*He is an old man over seventy, high in this world's rank and 
dignity. I have seen him often, Violet, and I am positive he would 
never lend himself to any wrong. If ever there was a man with 


only ran away from home to escape hearing his wedding bells. 
They came to London on purpose to be near her, but they had 
pers too long; they only settled here a week after she had disap- 
peared.” 

“And they know nothing ?”’ 

** Nothing.” : 

‘“« And the other man—who loved my mother, and left her?” 

Mrs. White looked troubled. 

‘Can't you guess ?” 

‘**T think so.” 

“It went against my jadgment to let you go to his house, but the 
committee made the arrangement. I had no power to stop it, but I 


would be a cruel foe to you.” 

‘* What am I to do?” 

‘Nay, my dear, there's no occasion for you to fret yourself to 
death. If Lady Elvester has sent you away there's plenty of other 
situations in the world. Besides, the Carlyles are well-to-do; they 
might be glad to adopt their niece’s daughter.” 

Violet shook her head. 

‘*T must find out my father’s name.” 

‘*Why shouldn't it be Disney ?.” 

“T seem to feel it is not. Oh! Mrs, White, be patient with me. 
It was only yesterday the Countess cast this crael slur upon me, and 
I seem to feel as if the misery of it were turning me wild.” 

** You have done no harm. What does it matter whether you are 
really Violet Disney or Violet anyone else unless’’—and she turned 
her eyes a little keenly on the tear-stained face—“ you are thinking of 
getting married.” 

**T was—we were, I mean.” 

= elder woman smoothed back the bright hair with no unkindly 
touch. 

‘“My dear, you owe much to such a face as yours. I don't 
think your lover would feel inclined to give you up because you 


| are not quite certain about what happened before you were 


born!” 

** He must!” 

‘*My dear child. men don't go about the world proclaiming their 
wives’ history. If he told inquiring friends you were an orphan, and 
pre 4 es parents died before you could remember them, it would be 
ample,’ 

‘You don't understand,” said Violet, faintly. ‘It wouldn’t matter 
if he were just a plain working man; but some day he will be a 
marquis. His wife’s name and parentage will have to be in the 
peerage! Mrs. White, don’t you see, however much he loves me I 
can’t let him sacrifice himself for me?” ‘ 

‘** My poor child ’’ 

‘‘T must give him up.” 

‘* He is young, of course?” 

** Seven-and-twenty.”’ 

Mrs. White smiled. 

“‘ Send for him, and tell him all you know. Add that, for his sake, 
you cannot marry bim until you have seen the certificate of your 
mother’s marriage. If he is worth your love he will find it for 
you.’ 

“Bat you said just 
Violet. 

“To you—yes. How cana girl go hunting about the Continent, 
and poking among actors and stage-door keepers to find out what 
gentleman visited the beautiful Miss Carlyle nearly twenty years 
ago? It would be a hopeless task for you, bat I think your lover 
would accomplish it.” “es 

Violet hugged her. In olden days it would have seemed an im- 


now it was impossible?” objected 
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possible liberty for No. 44 to hug the matron of the asylam; but at 


this moment Violet simply loved her. 

«I will write at once.” 

“Don’t post it till you get to London,” was the shrewd advice. 
“Jf your letter has to pass Lady Elvester’s scrutiny she'd never let 
one with the Eastwood postmark go unopened.” 

Violet took the advice readily. She waited till she was back at her 
little lodging near the ‘‘ Angel,’”’ and then she wrote her first letter to 
her lover. 

The girl's loyal heart crept out in every line; and had he received 
it Ronald Norton would have cherished Violet all the more tenderly 
for that simple, womanly letter; but the penny post is not infallible 
where a clever manceuvrer like the Countess interferes with it, and so 
Ronald Norton never had Violet Disney’s note. 


‘‘My Dear Ronatp,—Lady Elvester was so angry with me because 
she found out your Christmas present that she sent me away yesterday. 
She told me something which made me very, very unhappy. If it is 
true, for your sake we must never plan our life out any more as being 
spent together. Perhaps even now I ought to give you up, but I love 
you so. While it is only a doubt I cannot bear to say we must be partcd. 
Will you tell me what you think? If only you could come to see me 
I would tell you all, and you should judge. Only, whatever happens, 
I can’t be sorry we have met; you have brought so much sunshine 
into my life —Always yours while I may be, 

“ Vioter.” 


She sealed the letter with a thimble, thinking that the plain un- 
lettered device would allay suspicion, and she directed it in a large 
round hand, as different as possible from her usual flowing characters ; 
then with her own hand she carried it across the road and de- 
posited it in the pillar-box opposite. 

Then she fell to calculations. The next day was Sunday; Ronald 
would receive her letter in the morning. She could not expect him to 
answer it byreturn of post, since there was no “ bag” despatched from 
the Towers on the Sabbath. Monday being New Year's Day, Roland 
might perforce have to stay at the Towers, but there would be nothing 
to prevent his writing a loving, tender letter, and a promise of a speedy 
meeting seemed certain for Tuesday morning, and she felt pretty sure 
one day later she would be clasped in her lover's arms. 

Poor little girl! Oh, how the hours dragged! She went to servics 
at the Foundling on Sunday, and as she listened to the children’s 
voices she wondered if her birth wer: really akin to theirs. 

She was up betimes on Monday morning. She had told herself 
again and again there would be no letter for her; that it was much 
too soon to expect one. Bat for all that she was careful to be dressed 
and standing at the head of the stairs when the postman passed down 
the street. 

Oh! the agony of listening! Reader, have you ever expected a 
letter that would decide your whole fature, and expected it in a street 
of many small houses all joined together? If so, I pity you. The 
knocks will play a tatto on your heart many a minute before your 
doubts can be set at rest. You will positively hate the intermediate 
houses, who all seem to be having letters to-day on purpose to add to 
your suspense. And if next door but one has no Jetter-box, and the 
servant-maid is lazy, and makes the postman repeat his summons, 
you will feel as though you could shaks her on the spot. I have gone 
through all this myself, and I know it is agony. 

Violet found it agony too. Her misery was prolonged by Mrs. 
Kettle being a very indifferent scholar, and taking some time about 
dividing the little pile of letters put into her hand according to the 
addresses: But she had finished at last, and seeing the newest lodger 
standing on the stairs, stretched a long arm over the banisters and 
conveyed to her a single black cream-laid envelope. 

Oh, the poor little heart! hov it beat! Violet went back to her 
room and threw herself on the bed. ‘Then she feasted her eyes on her 
treasure ; it was happiness to look at the characters his hand had 
traced. At last she tore open the cover and unfolded the sheet of 
paper it contained, still fall of that sweet trast and confidence all 
true women feel in their lover. This is what she read :— 


‘* Elvester Towers, Yorkshire, 
‘“‘ December 31st. 


“The Marquis of Delamere has received Miss Disney's letter, and 
begs to tell her that the contents, sad as they may seem for herself, 
make no difference in his plans. By the death of his uncle he has 
suddenly succeeded to the family estates,and his duty to his name 
forbids him giving more thoughts to the pleasant flirtation he enjoyed 
with Miss Disney. By the will of the late Marquis, Lord Delamere 
can only enjoy his inheritance on condition of his union with a lady 
of noble birth. Even before her recent (?) discoveries Miss Disney 
did not come under that description, therefore he hus no alternative 
but to bid her farewell. Lord Delamere's attentions being, perhaps, 
answerable for Miss Disney's losing her situation, he is willing to 
afford her pecuniary compensation to any reasonable amount. If 
she names the sum she thinks suitable it shall at onc: be for- 
warded,” 


Some girls would have gone into hysterics, others wept themselves. 
ill—Miss Disney did neither. Taking from its resting-place her 
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precious spray of silver ivy she fastened it carefully, as though for 
travelling; then on a sheet of paper she traced there words:— . 


‘‘ Farewell for ever. I never wish to see your face again. If you 
think I wronged you remember how young I was, and how unsus- 
pecting. I think you are avenged, 

*¢ VioLer.” 


She put on her hat and carried the paroel to the nearest post- 
office, waited in the bitter cold until it was late enough to register it, 
then she tarned slowly back, crept upstairs to her own little room, and 
shut the door. 

When Mrs. Kettle came up about an hour later to see why the 
young lady kept her breakfast waiting, she found her stretched still 
and motionless on the bed, the New Year's sun shining half mockingly 
on her wan, white face. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Viotet Disney had told Mrs. White she had a lover, and that his 
name would one day be in the peerage, but she never told her what 
that name was—not because she did not trust the kindly matron, but 
because it never occurred to her to make one confidence. In like 
manner she omitted another fact in her story--she never told where 
her humble refuge was situated. 

She had been at the asylum barely an hour, and had passed 
through a great deal of excitement and mental pain. It was sur- 
prising these two oversights should happen. Had things gone on as 
Violet hoped, she would have visited Mrs. White again very soon, and 
could have remedied both mistakes. 

As they turned out, the mistakes cut off all clue to hef whereabouts, 
and rendered it equally impossible for Mrs. White's friendly heart or 
Lady Elvester’s malice to trace her to her refuge. 

Mrs. Kettle was seriously alarmed when she saw the condition of 
her young lodger. She herself was a buxom widow of thirty, whose 
experience of married life had been equally short and unfortunate. 
She was no great “ scholard,’’ to quote her own words, but she could 
read and write, had a good head for figures, and was a first-rate cook 
and housekeeper. When the late Kettle expired she was twenty-five, 
and penniless, but her mother was coniidential servant in a noble. 
man’s family where Matilda herself had served in the days of her 

outh, 

‘ The nobleman’s wife had a great weakness for Mrs. Stone; her 
husband shared it, and so the luckless widow was set up in a small 
lodging house; and had every chance of doing well, 

Ten years showed Matilda deserved the helping hand extended her, 
for her business throve, and her two children flourished. . 

Mrs. Stone, looking forward sadly to the days when her lord and 
lady should have gone to the house which needs no housekeeper, 
always said she meant to end her days with Mattie. In the meanwhile 
many a trifling present from the mansion in Park Lane found its 
way to Islington, and the Duchess of Eastland herself always took 
an interest in her humble protég¢e. 

As for Mrs, Kettle she regarded her mother and the “ family” as a 
kind of united Providence, and when she had restored Miss Disrey 
to consciousness, and discovered some fearful trouble had fallen upon 
her, her first thought was to write off to the worthy house- 
keeper. 

Mrs. Stone took no notice at first. She fancied if the young lodger 
she had recommended turned out ill she might deserve a reprimand 
from Mattie, She stayed away from Islington a good three weeks, 
and when sheat last appeared there she felt a little doubtful of her 
reception. 

Bat Mrs. Kettle’s welcome was warm and hearty, the subject o 
Miss Disney never cropped up until when they had finished 
tea. Matilda carefully covered up the house tea-pot with the 
remark,— E 

‘‘T’ll make that poor girl take a cup when she comes in. She'll 
be well nigh perished with the cold.” 

“You den’t mean she’s here still,’ exclaimed Mra. Stone, who, 
though no name had been spoken, felt confident the words referred to 
her recent fellow-traveller. 

“She is! She wanted to go away, but I was not going to let her. I 
moved her into a little bedroom at the top of the house, and pretended 
it was jast a humble closet I never let. Mother, you must think of 
something for that poor young creature, for she looks to me like 
one that’s dying.”’ 

‘‘Goodness! what's the matter? ” 

‘‘ She hasn’t told me much, but I sat up one night with her when 
she was ill, and I ve put two and two together pretty well. I think 
she was g governess in some great family, and the lady sent her away. 
Her love¥ turned out false, and now she can't get anything to do; and 
the strangest part is she talks of the Duke. Often I’ve been in her 


room when she was asleep, and I've heard her murmur the 
master’s name—the Duke of Eastland knows—the Duke would tell 
me if I could only see him.” 

‘It’s very odd, Mattie,” 





a 








‘‘ There’s a mystery init, mother. She's trying to get music pupils, 
bné she can't hear of any. I fancy all her money’s gone—there’s 
little things I uséd to cee about the room missed this last 
week,” 

‘* 1’d like to see her, Mattie’” 

“That's just what I wanted, mother. You'd kuow how to help her 
better than Ican; and maybe, if she told you what she wanted of 
his grace, you might say a good word for her, and get the master to 
see her. That's her step coming ; now I'll goup and see to the draw- 
ing-rooms, nother, and leave you alone with her.” 

Mrs. Stone remembered dimly Miss Disney had struck her as 
pretty, seen ina hat and veil, but she was startled at the exceeding 
loveliness of the face which scon came into Maitie’s little sanctum. 
And her eurprise was not all due to its beauty. It recalled to her a fice 
not seen for years—ihat of the master’s second son—Lord Kenneth 
Mordaunt, who had died when the bustling Mattie was a child at 
school. He had been his parent's favourite child ; they had sorrowed 
for him with a dcep bitter grief. Mrs. Stone felt it all come back to 
her as though it happened yesterday—the quarrel and estrangement 
followed by Lord Kenneth’s death—and this beautiful lovely child, 
who longed to see the Duke of Eastland, bore Lord Kenneth’s very 
smile. 

Mrz. Stone wasa very cautious woman; she said not a word of 
her astonishment. Sho wished the young lady good afternoon, told her 
she must drink her tea by the fire, and puta chair cpposite her 
own. 

‘TI doubt London doesn’t suit you, miss? You look but sadly.” 

“Tam so tired,” said Violet, faintly. 

‘You're over young to be all alone. 
relatives?” 

‘‘T am quite alone in the world!”’ 

‘**T don’t speak from curiosity, miss! My mistress is a very kind- 
hearted lady, and if it was advice or help of that kind you needed, 
I’d make bold and ask her to see you. Mattie may have told you, 
maybe, I’m in service. I've been housekeeper to the Duke of East- 
land thege six-and-twenty years!’ 

The change in the pale face was wonderful. 

«The Duke of Eastland's! Oh, Mrs. Stone, the dearest wish of 
my heart is to see him! He could tell me the thing I long to 
know!” 

“‘ He would help you if he could,’’ said Mrs. Stove, loyally. ‘“ Bat 
it scems to me the Duchess could do more for you.” 

It is the DukeI intend to ree!” said Violet, simply; ‘‘ but if 
you think it would be better, I could tell bis wife my trouble, ard 
get her to ask him the favour.” 

‘*T'll do my best for you. Happen your parents knew his Grace, 
and you think for their sakes he'd do something to help 
you?” 

Violet shook her head, f 

“I only want him to answer one question, to tell me something 
about what happened years ago—before I was born.” 

Mrs. Stone meant to have broached the subject the very next day; 
but with the morning trouble came to the “family,” and drove poor 
Violet's request sheer ont of her head. 

The Marquis of Mordaunt, a man of forty-five, in the best of 
health, whose life might have been backed to last another thirty years, 
was thrown from his horse and brought home to die. 

The doctors never minced matters. They made no attempt to dis- 
guise the truth. Human skill could avail nothing. The Duke and 
Duchess must prepare to lose their last remaining child. He was 
their first love ; he had never been s0 dear to them as his brothers, 
but they loved him well, and the blow was a bitter one; they had to 
bear it alone. 

Lady Mordaunt and her two little children had gone before to the 
silent land; the man who lay upon his death-bed was the last 
descendant of the Duke and Duchess. 

‘Father!’ 

It was evening, and the parents were both sitting by the bed wait- 
ing for the end. Mordaunt suddenly opened his eyes and fixed them 
on the Duke. He was quite alone with his parents; doctor and nurse 
waited in an ante-room. 

‘‘Mordaunt !” 

“T have kept my secret well-nigh twenty years, but I can’t carry 
it to the grave with me. You will not curse me now when I lie 
dying. You will remember I have had my punishment. Wife, 
children, I have lost them all. Kenneth is surely avenged. My 
broken promise has brought its retribution.” 

His mother thought him wandering, and would have rung for 
the nurse, but the Duke motioned her to refrain, and said, gently,— 

** You and Kenneth were not good friends once, but all was right 
between you at the end. You were with him on his death- 
bed.” 

‘*And broke my last promise to him. I swore to Kenneth to 
reak to you the news of his marriage, to beseech your love and 
kindness for his widow, and the fatherless child she was expecting.’ 

‘* Mordaunt, oh, Mordaunt!”’ 

‘I was fearfully pressed for ready-money. Kenneth's large for- 
tune, inherited under our mother’s marriage.settlement, must come 
to me if he died childless. Heaven forgive me! I taught that poor 
girl her marriage was illegal ; and when she gave up her life for her 
baby’s I brought the child to England, placed her in the care of a 


Have you no friends or 
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countrywoman till she was old. enough for -the Eastwood 
Asylum.” 

*Mordaunt!”’ 

“T used your name, father. It was when you had that dangerous 
illness years ago. I remembered you were a life-governor of the 
asylum. I sent them two thousand pounds ([ could afford that 
much out of poor Kenneth’s fortune), and asked them to receive a 
child I was interested in at once. My niece, the lawful heiress of 
our house, was brought up in charity. I never brought myself to 
destroy the proofs of her birth; everything necessary to identify her 
is deposited with my lawyer.’’ 

A long, long silence. Hasband and wife looked at each other in 
dumb amszement. 

“She is very beautifal; I saw her once, and she locked at me 
with her mothers eyes. She will fill the vacant place in your hearts, 
lt grows dark. Say you will forgive me before the end! ”’ 

He was their first-born, and he was dying. Could they refuse the 
pardon he craved ? 

A week later a long and stately funeral procession left the East- 
lands mansion, and the Duchess kept her own room, waited on by 
her faithful, trusted Martha Stone. 

“‘ Only to think of it,’’ caid the old servant, with tears in her eyes, 
‘‘such fine young gentlemen when I first came to your Grace, five- 
and-twenty years ago, and now that we should have outlived 
them!” 

The Duchess sighed. 

‘*« You remember Lord Kenneth, Stone?” 

“Til miad him always, your Grace. The sweetest voice he had, 
and a handsome face. It’s hard to believe he’s beea dead nigh 
twenty years!” 

The Dachess longed for a confidante. 

** You have served us faithfully, Stone; you will not betray our 
secret. We have just learned our Kenneth left a child. We shall 
not be desolate in our old age, nor have the pain of knowing stiangers 
will come after us. Ina very few days’ timel trusé the Lady Violet 
will come to her father’s home.” 

Mrs. Stone turned as white as her own apron. She caught at a 
table for support. : 

*« You'll not think ma too bold, your Grace, if I venture to ask you 
a question, Does the Lady Violet know her own history?” 

‘She has not an idea of it. She was brought up in an orphan 
asylum, and is now a governess in a private family as plain Miss 
Disney.” 

‘‘She isn’t. Oh! your Grace, forgive me; I don't know how to 
tell you! I've seen her—Miss Disney, I mean—and her face went 
to my heart, it was so like Lord Kennecth's; and her one desire is to 
sce the Duke because he knew her father long ago; and I promised her 
I'd try and manage it, but all this sad trouble put it out of my head; 
and maybe she’s thinking I've forgotten her.” 

‘« But where is she, Stone? How did you see her?”’ 

“She lodges with my daughter, your. Grace; and she’s just 
wearing her young life out tramping after music pupils whom she 
can't find!” 

Three days later Mrs. Kettle lost her lodger, and the legal adviser 
of the Eastland family having made ali needful inquiries, inspecied 
the papers preserved by Lord |Mordaunt, examined the matron of 
the asylum, and fiaally pronounced his jadyment that “ No. 44” 
was in very deed and truth Lord Kenneth’s child. The fashionable 
papers chronicled this item :— 


*“ The Dake and Duchess of EXsstland have gone abroad for change 
of- scene after their distressing bereavement. Their Graces are 
accompanied by their granddaughter and heiress, the Honorable 
Violet Ivy Carlyle, Marchioness of Mordauni.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


Lorp Denamere was carried to his grave with all fitting honours, 
and Ronald, his nephew, ruled in his stead until such time as he 
should break one of the provisions of the will. 

The New Year was some days old when the new Marquis was able 
to return to Elvester Towers. A warm welcome awaited him. The 
Countess and Lady Evelyn vied with each other in their kindness, 
but Lord Elvester looked ill at ease. He had returned a day before 
his guest, and know the calamity as yet unsuspected by 
Ronald. : " 

“ My lad,’*he said, when he had followed the new Marquis to his 
room. ‘I have bad news for you.” 

“ She is not ill—Violet I mean?” 

‘She has left the Towers.” 

“ Left the Towers! When?” 

“Tt is a sad business. It seems the very day of your uncle's acci- 
dent a young man of respectable appearance called to see her, and 
remained some time in conversation with her. They then went to 
my wife, and Miss Disney informed her this was her betrothed to 
whom she had been engaged three years, but whiom she had believed 
lost at sea, His parents were anxious she should at once accept their 
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hospitality, and remain their guest until her wedding could be 
arranged. The Countess, who has a womanly delight in match- 
making, at once released Miss Disney from her duties, and she left 
the Towers that very day.” | 

“ T'can't believe it!’’ gasped poor Ronald. ‘‘ She seemed the soul 
of truth. I would have staked my life upon her word!” 

«So would I.” 

‘And she had promised t2 be my wife. Our wedding-day was 
fixed!” 

Lord Elvester lookéd puzzled. 

“She may have found herself in a sorry strait, poor child! Her 
word may have beey plighted years ago to this young man, and, 
believing him dead, she would think herself free to accept your love. 
Her whole heart may have been yours, and yet she may have felt 
herself bound in honour to marry her first lover.” 

‘* Who was he?” 

‘Lady Elvester forgot to ask; a sailor evidently, a gentleman, 


and of very pleasing manners. My wife was quite taken with- 


My lady had fabricated the whole affair. A gentleman had called 
on business that morning, and left for London by the same train as 
Miss Disney. 

Only Pauline would have been able to prove the governess did 
not meet him at the ‘station, and finish the journey under his 
escort. 

Lord Elvester was hardly likely to cross-examine the servants; 
had he done so none of them could have disproved his wife's story 
except Pauline, and Pauline was thoroughly faithful to her 
ladies. 

‘‘ Bear it bravely,’”’ urged the Earl. 

“T can’t, I shall follow her. Why should she {throw hereelf 
away ?” 

«You don't know she thinks it that. She may have written to 
you. I see a good number of letters here; perhaps there is some 
explanation.” | . 

Left alone Ronald turned over the pile mechanically. He knew 
Violet’s writing, and at once recognised the registered packet as 
coming from her. The words which accompanied it fully bore out 
Lord Elvester's theory :— 


‘‘ Farewell for ever. I never wish to see your face again. If you 
think I wronged you, remember how young I was, and how unsus- 
pecting. I think you are avenged. 

“ ViouEt.” 


Heaven help her, poor child! Then it was as the Earl said; she did 
not love her sometime betrothed, but was marrying him from some 
scruple. She loved Ronald! the very words of the farewell 

roved it. 

. At Lord Delamere’s request the Earl of Elvester wrote to the 
matron of the asylum, begging for Miss Disney’s address, and the 
reply was very prompt. Mrs. White at that moment did not know 
her late pupil’s whereabouts, but she had seen her once since her 
arrival in London, and was expecting another visit from her every 
day. Still, bearing in mind the circumstances under which Mss 
Disney had left Elvester Towers, she thought it better for her future 
happiness that all intercourse between her and the family there 
should cease. 

‘“‘ Then she is married |” 

‘‘ Hardly so soon.” 

Bat Lady Elvester would not allow them to doubt. Two or three 
days later there was an advertisement in the first column of the Times 
recording the union of George Augustus Johnson, R.N., and Violet 
Disney. Ronald only knew how fondly he had hoped against hope 
by his anguish at reading that fatal paragraph. The next day he 
had said farewell to the Towers, and was on his way to foreign lands, 
so that Lady Elvester’s desperate measures to secure him for her 
son-in-law had not been crowned with anything approaching to 
success, 


* o * * * B * * 


Christmas Eve once. more—just twelve months after Ronald's intro- 
luetion to Tord Elvester’s governess ; the Marquis of Delamere was in 
10W he could not have faced that season of the year in 

it was too full of painful memories. He had half a- 
:\sions for the morrow, but he had not accepted one of 
.o meant to dine at the hotel. 

in passing down the Strand he found himself accosted by one his 
uncle's oldest friends, who reproached him warmly for never going to 
see him, 

“My wife thinks you have forsaken us. Fancy! we have ben a 
“=i in England, and you have never even take the trouble to 

call,” 

“Tl call to-day.” 

r Come to dinner. The Dachess will be delighted. Three 
o'clock.” 

But he had turned away before he finished his sentence, and the 
last words never reached Ronald at all. He knew the Dake was old- 
fashioned, and so jumped to the consideration the dinner hour was 
six, and presented himself with praiseworthy punctuality five minutes 
before that hour at the family mansion in Park-lane, 








The butler admitted him, and said her Grace would soon bs down, 
Then he drew back the velvet portidros, and Ronald stepped into the 
drawing room, which, all ablaze with fire and wax candles, looked a 
perfect paradise of warmth and comfort. The servant closed the door. 
Ronald turned towards the hearth, when some one rose slowly up 
from a low chair, and confronted him. A mist seemed to rise before 
his eyes—he felt like a creature in a dream. 

There was no mistaking the young lady's feelings. Anger and in- 
dignation were stamped on every feature ; and as Ronald, bewildered, 
uttered the one word Violet, she asked, bitterly,— 

‘* How dare you?” 

‘I beg your pardon.” How lovely she looked—lovclior far than 
last year! Wasit possible she had been a wife well-nigh twelve 
months? She looked little more than a child in her evening dress 
of sapphire velvet, with white roses in her hair. “ I beg your pardon. 
I could not call you Mrs. Johnson. I forgot.” 

Violet started. It was her lover who stood there—the man who 
had wooed her with passionate tenderness, and then written to put 
an end to his pleasant flirtation, offering her any reasonable pecu- 
niary compensation for her disappointed hopes. 

Violet had believed all these months she hated him, and now he 
stood before her, with the old love shining in his eyes, and said he 
could not call ‘her ‘Mrs. Johnson.’ 

“T think you must be dreaming.” 

‘‘T thought so just now. I never expected to see you here. Bo- 
lieve me, 1 never would have accepted the Duke’s invitation hed I 
known you and your husband were his guests.’’ 

A strange consciousness came to Violet that he spoke in all good 
faith—that he honestly believed she was married. : 

Some impulse made her change her tone. She dropped her 
haughty indignation, and was the simple child—the Violet of a year 
ago. 

‘‘T have no husband, Lord Delamere, When your letter came I 
gave up all thought of love or marriage. Your cruelty well-nigh 
killed me, It crushed every ray of hope out of my life.’’ 

: ie There is some awful mistake. I never wrote to you in my 
ife.”” 

‘‘ You wrote to me the last day of the old year. I had your letter 
on New Year's Day.” 

“T never wrote it !” 

‘You told me you were Lord Delamere—that your future de- 
pended on your marrying a lady of title. I had written to tell you 
where to find me, and of the shadow the Countess had cast upon my 
name. Your answer was a note ending our flirtation, and offering me 
moderate pecuniary aid.” 

‘‘ And you could believe thatof me? Oh, Violet!” 

‘‘ How could [ help it! No one in the world knew my address but 
you! I had given it you in my first letter!’ 

** Which I never had.”’ ; 

‘* My answer to your offer was to retura you the spray of silver ivy, 
and to bid you farewell for her!” 

‘‘ And Mr. Johnson?” 

‘*T never knew anyone of the name!” 

‘* Lady Elvester said you had married him,’ and he told her the 
whole story—not forgetting Mrs. White’s ietier to the Earl, and the 
announcement of the marriagein the papers. 

* ‘Doyou believe me now?’ pleaded Ronald. ‘Do you believe now 

that I am the vile creature you thought me?” 

“No; but —” 

‘But what?” 

* You thought just as bad of me!” 

**No; I had more faith! I believed that in your ultra sensitive coda 
of honour yon believed yourself bound to marry Mr, Johnson, though 
you had ceased to love him.” 

‘¢*T shall never marry without love !”’ 

“ Will you marry me?” 

Her eyes drooped. 

“Violet !”’ he said, passionately ; ‘' it seems to me we have been at 
cross-purposes long enough! Little girl, have you quite forgotten 
your promise of a yearago?” 

‘“‘T have forgotten nothing !” 

‘‘Then you are mine!” 

“Do you really want me? Oh, Ronald! I think it would break my , 
heart if your love left me again!”’ 

‘‘ It has never left you, sweetheart! You are making a shockingly 

sad match, you know! [I lose all the Delamere property unless I am 

married to a paragon of aristocracy before the sixth of January— 
barely a fortnight’s time!” 

‘‘ Hadn't you better try and find her?’’ 

‘‘T have found my wife! Tho paragon must take care of herself, 

Violet, are you staying with the Duchess? She used to b2 a grext 

friend of mine!” 

“T have been living with her since last January.” 

* Ag companion to the heiress?” 

‘‘As companion to the heiress! Lady Mordaunt and I are 

inseparable!” . 

‘I remember hearing some romantic story of their finding 

—_ long-lost grandchild. I hope they have been good to you, 
ear!” 

Violet's eyes filled. 





‘“‘ They have been tenderness itself ! ” 
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“Then you have been happy ?”’ 

“No; not happy!” 

“Why not?” 

“I could not be happy while I believed such cruel things of 
you!” 
“ «You must never believe them again, sweetheart ; things go so 
badly with us when we are parted, I want you to come to me very 
soon.” 


Violet blushed. . 
‘*T don’t know what they will say.” 
“ They can't complain. Your wedding-day was almost fixed a year 


aco! Iam a great favourite with the Duchess, I will make her hear 
reason! ” 

** Will you, really?” 

Her Grace had entered unperceived, and stood as one thunder- 
struck. Her grandchild, who was cold to her adorers as an ice queen, 
who had been the darling of the previous season—and the belle of 
every scene she graced— from the drawing-reom at which she was pre- 
sented to the farewell ‘‘At home ”’—this syren, who turned all hearts, 
and never Jost her own, was actually sitting hand-in-hand with a 
young man, looking rather happy than otherwise ! 

** Violet !"’ 

“Tt is quite right !” said Ronald, taking the dear old lady's hand. 
‘* Your grace was ulways kind tome. Asa boy, I know you let me 
have whatever I asked for! Well, you can't refuse me the only boon 
1 crave—my wife!” 

The Dachess looked utterly bewildered. 

* You can't have fallen in love with her in half-an-hour?”’ 

‘*T fell in love with her in five minutes, but it was long ago, Last 
year, in the gloaming of a December day, but for a cruel deception 
we should have been married lust January!” 

**Violet!’’? and the Duchess appealed to her grandchild. ‘Is this 
trae?” 

Violet hid her face on her lover's coat-sleeves. 

‘*He was so good to me,’’ she whispered. ‘And I loved him 
so!” : 

‘And this is why you would not listen to any of your admirers, and 
talked of never leaving us?”’ 

‘** You will have your grandchild left,” said Ronald, with a view to 
consoling the Duchess. ‘‘ With the beautifal Lady Mordaunt to 
console you, you can spare me my wild flower? ” 

‘*Duke!” said the old lady to her husband, who entered at this 
moment, ‘‘ will you, please, come here. I think the young people 
of the present day are a little mad and here is that boy, Ronald Nor- 
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ton, wanting to marry Vi, and assuring me if I spare her to be his 
wife our grandchild, Lady Mcrdaunt, will console us for )er 
loss!” 

The Dake was quicker than bis wife. He put one hand on Ronald's 
shovlder,— 

‘You knew her as Violet Disney, I suppose? Well, let me intro- 
duce you afresh. This is Vivlet Ivy Corlyle Mordaunt, by courtesy 
Marchioness of Mordaunt, my grandcbild, and sole heiress.’’ 

So, after all, Delamere Priory was not confiscated for twenty-one 


| years, and ran no risk of passing into the occupation of maniacs ; for 


when the Duke heard of the extraordinary provisions of his old 
friend's will he suggested that, as Violet fulfided every one of the 


| requirements exacted of Ronald's bride, it was a pity the young couple 


could not hurry themselves a little and save the bridegroom's heri- 
tage, and as Lord Delamere warmly agreed, and everyone told Violct 
it would be very selfish of her to object—although one of the con- 
tracting parties was a peer and the other an heiress—they shocked 
society by being married before the world at large had grasped the 
fact of their engagement. 

The wedding was by special license cne winter's afternoon before 
the old year had quite died ont, and the church was bright with holly 
berries, telling of the Christmas festival so lately passed. She now 
wore a white lace dress, with orange blossoms, and for sole ornament 
in her golden hair a spray of silver ivy. 

Later on, when she set off on her honeymoon, which was to be 
spent at one of the Dake's estates in Devonshire, she wore a costume 
of soft grey velyet with a bunch of violets at her throat. 

They were in the train. -A reserved carriage had been secured. 
The blinds were down, there was no one to look at them, and Ronsld 
drew his wife’s head to rest on his shoulder, kissing her fondly as he 
said,— ; 

‘*Our happiness has come at last ; but Violet, how we waited, how 
long we waited for it!” 

**Not very long,” said his wife, sweetly. ‘*The Christmas bells 
were ringing when we first met. Christmastide hascome back, and 
we are together.” / : 

‘For all time! ’ . ; 

‘* For all time.” She raised a corner of the blind, and Jooking out 
they saw the thick flakes falling fast, and covering the earth with a 
pure white man'le, 

* See,” eaid Lady Delamere, softly, “‘ we begin life's journey together 
as we first met each other— 


‘*4aMID CHRISTMAS SNOW.” 





—_—_———— 
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